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BILLIARDS. 


CHAMPION BILLIARD VASE, OF ENGLAND. 


Preeminent among the devices for amuse- 
ment, that men have ever sought, is the 
game of billiards, which, like chess, backgam- 
mon or whist, has not the excitement and 
temptation of vice about it to allure the play- 
er to destruction. Billiards is a grave game, 
and those who engage in it are usually think- 
ing people with mathematical minds, though 
they may not always know it, who work out 
problems in geometry and the higher mathe- 
matics on the billiard-table. Of course, those 
disposed may corrupt it to base uses, and bet 
upon it, thus rendering it open to objection 
from prudent people; but the objection can- 
not be fatal when it is known that men can 
bet or gamble with anything. They may 
even bet, in church, on the size or cost of a 
hymn-book, the compass of the organ, or the 
length of the sermon. Two, accustomed to 
bet, shut in-doors by the rain, bet on the 
drops that were trickling down the window- 
pane! Billiards, in themselves, neither sug- 
gest nor prompt anything of the kind. The 
betting proceeds from the innate disposition 
of the bettor, who is ready to take advantage 
of anything that will give him excitement. 
A billiard table in every house would be a 
valuable addition to the expedients that 
make home pleasant and attractive, and 
there are too few such. It is growing, how- 
ever, common, and in our new architecture, a 
room is usually adapted for the billiard-table, 

Thus much for billiards in their normal 
position as a source of amusement, but the 
game has grown to be a profession in large 
cities, and proficients who have acquired 
great skill in the play, pursue it as a means of 
livelihood. Public exhibitions are given, and 
championships instituted for the test of su- 
periority, and whole communities are excited 
by the report of marvellous exploits with the 
ene. At these exhilitions the best people 
look on with the deepest i: terest, admiring 
the expertness and skill of the performers, 
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and marking the progress of the game with 
the deepest solicitude. There is none of the 
feverish excitement attending it that is felt 
by the spectator of a horse-race, the highest 
feeling caused being that of profound admir- 
ation for the triumph of nerve and brain. 


These exhibitions in the large cities of our 


own country have been frequent of late years, 
and some superb playing has been the result. 

In the old country, especially at Paris, these 
exhibitions have been distinguished by great 
excellence of play, reports of which have 
reached us; and lately, in London,.a cham- 
pion match has been played that was marked 
by peculiar features, the prize of which was a 
vase of great beauty and value, a representa- 
tion of which is herewith given. This vase 
cost $600. It is of novel form, and is sur- 
mounted by the figure of Mercury. On one 
side of the body of the vase sits a figure of 
Victory or Fame, extending a laurel wreath 
in one hand, and offering a Maltese cross with 
the other. The body is richly embossed all 
over with moresque ornaments. One side is 
a bas-relief of a billiard-room—table, players 
and accessories—and a shield on the other 
side bears a suitable inscription. The whole 
is enriched by panel gilding and finishing, 
and the vase stands on an ebony pedestal, 
the total height being about two feet six 
inches. The champion who won this fine 
prize is Mr. W. H. Cook, a very young man, 
whose name we are pleased to present to our 
readers. He holds the vase until it is wrest- 
ed from him by some more skillful competi- 
tor. A Maltese cross likewise accompanies 
the vase, which is to be held by the champion 
as a trophy. 

The Albion enlightens us regarding the 
game of billiards as it is played in England, 
about which Americans have a very faint 
idea. It is generally known that it is played 
with three balls on a six-pocket table, but 
there the knowledge in nine cases out of ten 
ends. “If a hundred Americans,” it says, 
“ were asked in succession what their opinion 
of the English game was, they would prob- 
ably say it was not nearly so scientific as their 
own game, because the opportunities for 
‘scratching’ or ‘fluking’ were not so great. 
It is quite true that there generally is a great 
deal of ‘ fluking’ in the English game, but 
the player suffers quite as often as he gains, 
as in the case of his adversary’s ball going 
into a pocket, which leaves him only two balls 
te score with. 

“But look at the four-ball game. How of- 
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ten does a player make a carom upon one of 
two balls which are lying six or seven inches 
apart, not knowing beforehand which ball he 
would strike? What is this but ‘ fluking?’ 
Then again the great charm of the English 
game is its variety. You have the losing- 


hazard, which is a term for pocketing the 


play-ball off one of the others; the winning- 
hazard, that is pocketing either the red ball 
or that of the adversary’s and the carom. 
The losing-hazard is by far the most elegant 
part of the game. It is an error, and one 
that is frequently made, to suppose that the 
ordinary six-pocket tables used for playing 
fifteen-ball pool in this city are similar to 
those used in England. Any one who has 
been there knows that they are very different. 

“The English tables are larger, being gen- 
erally twelve feet by six. The pockets are 
much smaller, averaging about three and one- 
quarter inches in width at the fall of the 
slate, and the balls used vary from two to 
two and one-third inches in diameter, while 
in America they are generally about two and 
one-quarter inches. The cushions, too, are 
very different. They are not cut off square 
at the edge of the pocket, like American 
tables, but are rounded off, the effect being to 
make both winning and losing hazards more 
difficult, except in the middle pockets. All 
these circumstances tend to make the game 
amuch more difficult one than it is usually 
supposed to be. 

“And now a few words in reference to the 
‘spot-stroke.” All the great players in Eng- 
land with one solitary exception make this 
particular stroke their strong point. The 
reason is simple; they find it the most effect- 
ive method of making long scores. Would be 
critics are apt to say it is monotonous. For 
the sake of argument we admit this, and, in 
reply, would ask whether a ‘nursery’ of 
caroms in a corner of the table is not equally 
so? There is nothing to choose between the 
two in this respect. But what months and 
even years have to be spent in practising 
these spots! John Roberts, Sen., the first to 
institute this stroke, says that it took him 
many months of careful study before he could 
master the stroke sufficiently to be able to 
make it twenty times in succession. 

“This is the great reason why amateurs 
never will be adepts at this, and, what is 
more, there are only three players in England 
who would be backed to perform it fifty times 
in succession, although there are, doubtless, 
those who could manipulate twenty or thirty.” 
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108 The City of Havana. 


For many months past the people of this 
country have watched the course of the revo- 
lution in the island of Cuba, in the hope that 
peace would soon be restored by the inhabi- 
tants receiving that liberty which they have 
so often wished for, have fought for, and 
many have died for. But the revolution has 
not advanced as fast as its friends could have 
wished. Independence seems no nearer than 
when the war commenced, and although we 
are told that recognition by our government 
would aid the cause, yet the fact is not so 
potent as it might be. We do not want war 
with Spain, for Spain treated us quite fairly 
during our struggles for existence, and now 
we must return the compliment by maintain- 
ing neutrality such as we contended for in 
the dark days of the Republic. But act as 
we may, Cuba is lost to Spain forever. Sup- 
press one revolution, and another will break 
out. Garrote a leader, and others will take 
his place, until at last Spain will release her 
hold on the island, and Cuba will be free to 
seek her destiny as she pleases. In the 
course of time the island will be our property, 
but we can afford to wait for it. We cannot 
pay one hundred millions, or even ten mil- 
lions. It must come to us by the will of the 
people, after they have tried a republic aud 
find that conflicting interests make it a 
failure. 

On the previous page we present our read- 
ers with a spirited picture of Havana, a city 
that is so well known for its commercial 
activity and importance, and on page 109 the 
Alameda de Paula, one of the most noted 
promenades and drives in the city. It is 
located on the edge of the harbor, seaward, 
so that vessels can lie very near to it. The 
dark steamer now moored, as seen in the 
picture, is one of the American gunboats. 
At the present time Havana is far from being 
a healthy place for Americans. The volun- 
teers have a habit of shooting those whom 
they dislike, and the authorities are not pow- 
erful enough to restrain them. Yellow fever 
is also prevalent at this time of the year, and 
strangers are quite liable to its attacks, while 
those who are accustomed to the climate 
escape. 

The winter is the time to visit Havana for 
pleasure or health. Then the climate is de- 
lightful, and the air is pleasant and at times 
bracing. Then amusements are fast and fu- 
rious, and at the beginning of New Year 
a regular carnival ensues, and white and 

black mingle in dances and street masquer- 


ade. A gentleman, who was in Havana last 
winter, thus describes what he saw in the 
shape of street fun: ' 
“Here comes his sombre majesty King 
Congo, the oldest and blackest of all the 
blacks: the lawfully appointed sovereign of 
the colored community. It seems to form 
part of the drilling of his majesty’s military 
to march with a tumble-down, pick-me-up 
step, for as each member of the corps moves 
he is forever losing his balance and finding his 
equilibrium; but whether on the present oc- 
casion this remarkable step proceeds from 
loyalty or liquor, I cannot say. In the rear 
of his Congo Majesty’s officers are a crowd 
of copper-colored Amazons, in pink muslins 
trimmed with flowers and tinsel, who march 
trippingly in files of four, at well-measured 
distances, and form a connecting link with 
each other by means of their pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs held by the extreme corners. Each 
damsel carries a lighted taper of brown wax, 
and a tin rattle which she jingles as she 
moves. The whole procession terminates in 
a military band, composed of musicians whose 
hard work and little pay are exhibited in 
their uniforms, which are confined to button- 
less shirts and brief unmentionables. Their 
instruments are a big drum, hand tambours, 
huge cone-shaped basket rattles, a bent bam- 
boo harp with a solitary string, and the indis- 
pensable guiro or nutmeg-grater. There is 
harmony in this outline of an orchestra, let 
him laugh who may. No actual tune is 
there, but you have all the lights and shad- 
ows—the skeleton, so to speak—of a tune, 
and if your imagination be musical, that will 
suffice to supply the melody. The peculiar 
measure adopted in negro-drum music, and 
imitated in La Danza and in church chiming, 
has an origin which those who have a taste 
for natural history will do well to make a 
note of. There is an insect—I forget the 
name, but you may hear it any fine night in 
the wilds of a tropical country—that gives 
out a continuous croak, which exactly corre- 
sponds with this measure. 

“ Everybody and everything seem to follow 
the masquerade lead, the very furniture form- 
ing no exception to the rule: for the gas 
chandeliers are eneased in fancy papers, the 
walls and pictures are adorned by tropical 
leaves and evergreens, the chairs are trans- 

formed into shapes of seated humanity, and 
the marble slabs of the little round tables 
are partially disguised in robes of glass and 
crystal.” 
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THE SIAMESE. 


The Siamese are a peculiar people, the re- 
markable twins residing in our own country 
being especially singular though eminently 
double; a verbal paradox, however, only. 
The people of Siam, like. their language, form 
a sort of connecting link between the Chinese 
and Milay. They are a dull people, with 
little education, no literature nor drama, and 
wo history beyond the dry chronology of their 
king, for whose person they have the deepest 
reverence, regarding him as a deity, to be 
worshipped as such, and giving him absolute 
power. Wherein the Siamese are deficient 
as merchants or traders, the Chinese benevo- 
lently step in as “carpet-baggers,” to do for 
them, and, of course, oftener “do” them. 
The people surrender their trade into the 
hands of their almond-eyed neighbors, and 
content themselves with building bamboo- 
houses with palm-leaf roofs, on the land if 
possible, but as often on the water, binding 
them to posts driven down to keep them from 
drifting away. In Bangkok, among the bet- 
ter classes, are exceptions to this style of 
habitation, and the temples of their deities 
are handsome and substantial. There are 
two kings in Siam. When the first one 
comes into power, a second, or “ Wang-na,” 
is chosen by the king to assist him in the ad- 
ministration of the government—a viceroy. 
The king of Siam keeps up a great deal of 
state, with his magnificent elephants and the 
august ceremonials of his court; but his 
barge is a thing in which he delights, the 
Siamese “having decided aquatic tastes, like 
turtles, which they somewhat resemble. We 
present a view of this barge, as an illustration 
of this kingly taste. It is an elegant canoe, 
richly gilded and elaborately carved, with a 
canopy amidships, under which the monarch 
sits, guarded on either side by two native 
soldiers, in the costume of the country. This 
barge is propelled by thirty-two rowers or 
paddlers, and the graceful craft glides cver 
the water with the facility of a bird. The 
prow is in the form of a serpent’s head— 
which we have been obliged to omit on ac- 
count of the great length of the cut—and 
over the stern hangs the royal banner, which 
the reader will have to imagine for the same 
reason. There is no intermediate rank or 
aristocracy betwixt the king and his people, 


who are slaves to him alone, subservient to his 
pride and caprice. Every adult male owes a 
third of his time to the king. There is no 
standing army, but every able-bodied male is 
liable to be called into the field by the mere 
will of the chief. Some pretence is made to 
a navy, and there are at Bangkok scores of 
war-junks manned with heavy guns, but we 
should anticipate no great demonstration 
from the Siamese. Bangkok is the capital, 
and it is a city of between three and four 
hundred thousand inhabitants, one-third be- 
ing Chinese. It stretches along both sides of 
the river Menam, some twenty miles from its 
mouth, and consists of three parts: the pal- 
ace or citadel on an island surrounded by 
walls, where the sovereign resides, containing 
also temples and gardens; the city proper; 
and the floating town, composed of movable 
bamboo rafts, each having rows of eight or 
ten houses. A traveller thus describes this 
city: “Bangkok is a curiously built place; 
two-thirds of the houses are afloat, built with 
wood or rafts of bamboos about two feet 
high, which rise and fall with the flood and 
ebb-tide by wooden travellers, which work 
up and down long piles driven into the mud. 
Ships anchor in what we may call the streets, 
in from four to five fathoms of water, with 
houses close to them on either sides. The 
Siamese are of a dark-yellowish complexion ; 
they have rather high cheek bones, with little 
or no beard; they are well built. Men, wom- 
en and children shave their heads, with the 
exception of a small tuft which they allow 
to grow about an inch long on the top. 
Their large lips and teeth are red, caused by 
chewing the betel nut, tobacco and chunam, 
giving them rather a strange appearance. 
The Siamese are very fond of jewels, rings on 
their fingers, toes and ankles, bracelets, ear- 
rings, ete., which are in general gold and 
silver, though some wear large iron rings 
round the wrist and ankle. The women are 
rather masculine in feature, and being dressed 
similar to the men, it is rather difficult to 
distinguish one from the other.” There are 
iron and tinware manufactories in the’place, 
several leather establishments, boat-building, 
and weaving of coarse cloths. Siam enjoys 
free commerce with the world and is 
prosperous. 
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THE SCHOONER MORNING STAR. 


We present in our engraving a view of the 
missionary schooner Morning Star, a vessel 
built by the contributions of the children of 
our evangelical Sunday schools, in 1866, and 
sailed on her mission the same year, freighted 
with good for the -unenlightened and the 
blessings of everybody. The incident will be 
well remembered. About two thousand 
Sabbath schools contributed, and more than 
one hundred and fifty thousand certificates 


i 


of stock were issued to the children, whose 
offerings for the purpose of building the 
vessel amounted to the aggregate of over 
$25,000. The cost of the schooner, all found, 
was about $27,000, towards which the sum of 
$4000, in gold, for which the old schooner 
Morning Light was » Was appropriated. 
The occasion of her being launched was a 
momentous one; the gathering was very 
large, the omens were auspicious, and the 
prayers of thousands attended her subsequent 
departure, bearing several missionaries to 
their field of labor and that which was to aid 
the missionary cause. She was a stanch and 


excellent vessel, of about two hundred tons, 
and was de-igned as a medium of communi- 
cation between the central missionary stations 
at the Sandwich Islands and the Marquesas 
and Micronesian Islands, carrying mission- 
aries and supplies, mainly supported by the 
Hawaiian Board, but requiring a yearly ap- 
propriation of about $5000 from the American 
Board. She made but one trip per year over 
that vast Southern ocean, and was doing 


great good; and the news that she was 
wrecked on one of the Micronesian Islands in 
the North Pacific, in October, ~caused a 
deeper feeling of regret than would have at- 
tended the loss of many a larger and more 
valuable vessel. She was a total wreck. She 
had on board, as passengers, several mission- 
aries and a crew of some seventeen mep, all 
of whom are reported saved. Precaution was 
taken to insure her, and she stands on the 
books of the State street underwriters for 
$18,000, which, whatever may be the distrust 
of Providence indicated by the act, was a 
measure of judicious human wisdom. 
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A SCENE IN BOKHARA. 


Bokhara is the capital of Turkestan,a wide west between the Caspian Sea and Chin 
region of Central Asia, extending north and ‘Tartary. The great bulk of the people are o: 
south between the possessions of Russia in Turkish origin intermixed with the native 
Asia and Affghanistan in Persia, and eastand tribes, but there are also Persians, Affghans, 
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and other races in less numbers. In all, the 
population numbers about 8,000,000, divided 
into a vast number of tribes—partly nomadic 
and pastoral, partly agricultural, and partly 
urban or settled. Their governments are 
patriarchal and despotic, and in religion the 
prevailing faith is the Mohammedan, the 
Koran being also the foundation of their laws 
and institutions. Paganism also prevails toa 
great extent. To excess of religious zeal we 
are indebted fur the scene represented in our 
illustration of the “ Howling Dervishes.” 

These fanatics excite the astonishment of 
travellers, at the exceedingly ludicrous pecu- 
liarity of their solemnity, though to the 
natives it is no more absurd than is the frenzy 
displayed at some of our civilized conventicles 
to the denizens of our own cities. We have 
the statement regarding them of Mons. 
Vambery, a French traveller. Having strolled 
about the dusty and busy scenes of Bokhara 
for several hours, visiting its bazaars and 
temples, he begged his guide to lead him to 
some quiet retreat where he could eujoy a 
little repose. The guide thereupon led him 
to a beautiful park, in which there were some 
fine elm trees. But such a place for quiet 
and rest! In the shade of the trees were 
erected tea-booths and great tea-kettles as 
large as beer casks. Bread, fruit, confec- 
tionary and meats were exposed for sale on 
stands shaded by cane mats, and these were 
surrounded by numerous customers. The 
clatter of tongues filled the air, and as they 
entered the park, there were passing by, in 
their weekly procession, a number of der- 
vishes. “Never,” says he, “shall I forget 
that scene, when those fellows, with their 
high conical hats, fluttering hair and long 
staves, danced round like men_ possessed, 
shouting out, at the same time, a hymn, 
each part of which was first sung for them by 
their gray-bearded chief.” Many in this 
vicinity, who read this, may recall scenes 
lately transpiring here—in doors, however, 
and participated in by well dressed and re- 
spectable people—of a character almost as 
extravagant, where a band of travelling 
Christian dervishes sang, and shouted, and 
clapped their hands, and indulged in genuflex- 
ions almost equalling in-extravagance those 
of the Turkestan “band.” There is a large 
balance of personal sweetness, however, in 
favor of our own, for the Bokhara people do 
not look inviting, and the whole seene de- 
picted resembles more a dance of witches 
than a religious ceremonial. 


‘A Scene in Bokhara. 


The scene depicted is one of interest, show- 
ing, better than many descriptions could, 
that the people of Bokbara love their ease 
and can appreciate the value of a breathing 
space outside of a big city; in this, very like 
the more civilized world. The climate is 
very hot in summer and very cold in winter, 
and the groups depicted, in their summerish 
aspect, are enjoying their tea with delightful 
gusto. The scene is exceedingly pleasant, 
that even the “dancing band” in front with 
their long staves and gourds cannot disturb. 

Bokhara is a pleasant and salubrious division 
of the country, most of the rest being sandy 
and parched. The tree most abundant is the 
poplar, which is used for house-building; but 
fruit trees are abundant, and orchards and 
gardens abound to a great extent in all the 
large cities. Bokhara, the capital, is a populous 
aud important city. It is surrounded bya 
mud wall about eight miles in circuit, entered 
by eleven gates. The, streets are extremely 
narrow and the houses small, which accounts 
for the resort to the park. The principal 
public edifices aré the palace, on an elevation 
in the centre of the city and surrounded by a 
brick wall seventy feet high, and within the 
enclosure, besides the palace, are the vizier's 
residence, his public courts, the dwellings of 
several other grandees, and three mosques. 
There are altogether 360 mosques in the city, 
most of them small, upwards of 100 colleges, 
twenty-eight iuns and_ sixteen principal 
baths. Here seems to be a wise regard for 
the souls and bodies of the people, but culti- 
vated Mohammedanism is but refined igno- 
rance and superstition, and differs from that 
of the dervishes but in degree. All the citi- 
zens are bigoted followers of the Prophet, and 
they would willingly put to death any 
European, as a religious sacrifice. The 
buildings are generally of sunburnt brick, and 
those of the wealthy are tastefully adorned. 
Bazaars are numerous, each being devoted to 
a single branch of business and the trade of 
the place is enormeus. A canal, shaded 
by mulberry trees, intersects the city, but the 
intense heat of the summer dries it up for 
several months.- There are some 150,000 
people in the city of Bokhara. 

The commerce of Bokhara as we said be- 
fore is quite extensive, and the stranger who 
for the first time sees the streets devotid to 
trade, with their gay bazaars and the activity 
manifest, wonders at the novelty of the scene, 
which recall, by its picturesqueness, the 
stories of old genii romance. 
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INTERESTING ANIMALS. 


The sheep of Thibet, from which the 
Thibet wool of commerce was and is ob- 
tained, but which has been greatly superseded 
by fine wools of less remote production, is an 


interesting member of the mutton tribe, and 
we are pleased to present the picture of 
a patriarch of the flock in the midst 
of his family. Efforts have been made to in- 
troduce them in England, with, we believe, 
poor success, the result hardly compensating 


for the care and expense of importation. 
The country where they are raised is one of 
the most elevated on the globe, being sur- 
rounded by lofty mountain chains, and is 


seldom, except in its lowest valleys, less than 
10,000 feet above the level of the sea. The 
temperature of the northern portion of 
Thibet is as severe as that of St. Petersburg, 
and perhaps it is from the change of tempera- 
ture that the imported Thibet sheep deterio- 
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rate so rapidly. Of the wool of this sheep the 
celebrated faBrics are made that hold so high 
a place in the markets of the world, though 
cloths sold for thibets here are, for the most 
part, but imitations from our own or Euro- 
pean looms, the wool composing them being 
from the Saxony or French merinos. The 
imitations of thibet from American looms are 
very fine. The natives of Thibet, like those 
of Cashmere, are exceedingly ingenious in the 
manufacture and coloring of elegant woollen 
goods. The spinning and weaving of their 
choicest work is all done by hand, and it 
gives one a feeling of pain to know that even 
years of toil go to the formation of a single 
shawl or mantle that royalty is to wear. 


Without any disrespect to the distinguished 
family before us, we may mention the recent 
importation, from Thibet into France, of 
the yak, or grunting ox, that it is hoped the 
importers may be able to rear. We have be- 
fore us a description of this animal, the 
countryman of the sheep, thit may interest 
the reader: “It is, scientifically termed Bos 
grunniens, because, instead of lowing, it emits 
a grunt scarcely audible. It is further re- 
markable as possessing a tail like a horse. 
This tail, under the name of chowrie, is 
largely exported to India, for the purpose of 
driving away insects, or as ornaments of 
horses and elephants. In size, this ox resem- 
bles that of Brittany, but is shorter and 
stouter. The bulls are of several colors, but 
generally black or white, and so hairy that 
the fleece falls as far as the knee, and some- 
times trails on the ground. Add to this a 
broad hump, and frequently curved horns, 
pointing forwards, and you have the portrait 
of an animal which at once arrested the atten- 
tion when first seen in the garden of the 
Acclimatization Society at Paris. In proof of 
its fitness to become an inhabitant of North- 
ern Europe, we may mention that Thibet 
forms the highest table-land in Asia, and that 
its southern and western frontiers consist of 
mountain chaius, the peaks of some of which 
are the loftiest in the known world. The 
climate is frightfully severe, so that the 
pasture is extremely bad. And yet this is 
the habitat of an animal the domestication of 
which in Europe will be a really valuable ac- 
cession to the much too restricted number of 
our domestic animals. ... No attempt hav- 
ing been made to introduce this animal into 
England, we commend this statement of 
a writer to the consideration of individual 
proprietors, and of our great agricultural 
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societies: ‘Among our domesticated animals, 
I do not know of one more suitable than the 
yak to inaccessible moutitainous countries 
destitute of roads, and whose vegetable pro- 
duction is little favored either by the rigorous 
climate of high altitudes, or by backward 
agriculture, or by circumstances opposed to 
the rearing of animals. The yak can, in my 
opinion, be reared at elevations where no 
other beast of burden can be profitably multi- 
plied, and this for the saddle, or the plough, 
ora load.’ We sum up its good qualities by 
stating that the yak is remarkably fitted for 
a country with hills and rough roads, in con- 
sequence of its singular sureness of foot. In 
fact, this cow with a horse’s tail is in this 


respect the rival of the mule. Its qualities as 
an animal for the dairy are considerable, its 
milk being rich in albumen and caseine.” 

But we return to our muttons, and simply 
introducing them, in print, to the reader, we 
pass on to present a couple of bovines of 
valuable breeds, an “Ayrshire” and a “ Hal- 
ton” short-horn bull. They are very fine 
specimens of the masculine representatives of 
the genus cow, and will be viewed with inter 
est by our agricultural readers who believe in 
improving stock. The specimen represented 
may have grazed beneath the shadow of the 
walls of Kirk Alloway, and may be a descend- 
ant of those subject to the “ploughman 
bard,” lang syne. The “ Halton” short-horn 
is also a noble creature, whose portrait de 
notes having intelligence to a remarkable 


degree. We venture to say that in an argu- 
mentative encounter, in a lane, he could 
maintain his position triumphantly, and the 
boldest disputant would yield all points in the 
discussion to him with as few words as possi- 
ble. Members of the Bull family are some 
what distinguished in several relations. We 
find them actors of much power on Spanish 
boards, where they take a role greatly to the 
satisfaction of their auditors, even losing 
their lives in the attempt; Ole Bull has won 
a deep and lasting hold upon the people by 
the power of his genius as a musician; the 
Papal Bull, at times thundering from the 
Vatican at Rome, has shaken the world with 
dread, though why we never could exactly 
understand; and the Bulls of the Broker's 
Board toss on their gory horns those caught 
“short” in the operations of the “ring.” 
The Irish Bull is also prominent in the bull 
family, though his nationality is sometimes 
not so apparent. We regret that we have 
but two specimens to offer as illustrations, 
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though these may be called noble repre- 
sentatives. 

Akin with these members of the bovine 
family, and which we may speak of in this con- 
nection, is the buffalo—not the bison which 
occupies our western reservations, but the 
India, and South Africa or Cape buffalo. Mr. 
B. H. Hodgson, an English writer upon 
zoology of much distinction, writes thus, 
concerning the former, dividing them into 
two families, the wild and the tame: 

“The arna, or wild buffalo, inhabits the 
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and ts of such power and vigor as by his 
charge frequently to prostrate a well-sized 
elephant. It is remarkable for the uniform 
shortness of the tail, which does not extend 
lower than the hock, for the tufts which 
cover the forehead and knees, and lastly for 
the great size of its horns. They are uni- 
formly in high condit on, so unlike the lean- 
ness and angularity of the domestic buffalo 
even at its best.” 

“The arna variety is known to naturalists 
as the bos arni. Its horns, which grow out 


AN AYRSHIRE BULL. 


margins rather than the interior of primeval 
forests. They never ascend the mountains, 
and adhere, like the rhinoceros, to the most 
swampy sites of the districts they inhabit. 
There is no animal upon which the ages of 
domesticity have made so small an impression 
as upon the buffalo, the tame being still most 
clearly referable to the wild ones, frequenting 
all the great swampy jungles of India... .. 
The wild buffalo is fully one-eighth larger 
than the largest tame breeds, measuring ten 
and one-half feet from snout to tail, and six 
or six and one-half feet high at the shoulders, 


horizontally from either side of a flattened 
frontal bone, rise in a regular crescent up- 
ward and backward until near the point, 
when the tips, which are nearly equidistant 
with the bases, turn slightly forward. The 
bases of the horns, which are flattened and 
deeply corrugated in irregular rings through 
three-quarters of their length, and smooth 
only at the points, often measure each up- 
ward of eighteen inches in circumference, 
while their length, taken along the outer 
curve, has been known to exceed five feet in 
either horn, and to include a distance of ten 
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feet from tip to tip. In no respect does it 
differ from the bison more than in its cover- 
ing, which consists of smooth, short, thin 
hair, resembling the bristles of a hog more 
than the coat of the ox family. It is much 
addicted to wallowing in the mud, is a fierce 
and vindictive animal, and in its native 
jungles is more than a match for the Bengal 
tiger, which never dares to attack it unpro- 
voked. This buffalo was introduced into 
Egypt, Greece and Italy during the middle 
ages. Its great strength makes it peculiarly 
adapted for draught; its milk is good, its skin 
highly valued, but its flesh is much inferior 
to that of the ox. It is a singular fact that it 
prefers marshy and even malarious places 
and coarse plants, 

“The Caffer or Cape buffalo of Africa has 
very large, black horns, placed close together 
and flattened at the base, broad, rough, and 
sinuously ringed, coyering the whole front 
with a sort of horny helmet, with a smooth 
tip curved upward and inward. Its horns 
are more horizontal in position than those of 
the arna, which are sometimes elevated two 
feet above the frontal bone. It has pendant 
ears and dewlap, skin with dark stiff hairs 
about an inch long, and though of massive 
proportions and extremely ferocious, has 
neither the height nor the activity of its 
Indian congener. Neither species have either 
hump or mane, which at once distinguishes 
them from the bisons. The Cape buffalo is a 
native of all South Africa; it congregates in 
immense herds, but the old bulls, which be- 
come quite gray and are often almost desti- 
tute of hair, sometimes adopt solitary habits, 
when they grow very morose and savage, at- 
tacking both men and animals in mere 
wantonness, killing, trampling and kneel- 
ing on the carcasses and crushing them 
with their massy horns and frontlets, until 
every bone is broken. Gordon Cumming, in 
his South African wanderings, gives many 
accounts of this powerful and savage brute, 
which has not, however, the power of defend- 
ing himself against the lion, as his Indian 
relative has against the tiger, but, on the con- 
trary, often falls a prey to him by open at- 
tack. This animal also delights to wallow in 
the mire, like a hog, and when heated by 
hunting, plunges into the first water-pool, in 
which he wholly submerges himself, allowing 
ouly the extremity of his muzzle to protrude 
among the water plants and floating leaves of 
the nympbee. All travellers dwell on the 
loud bellow which he utters in the death 
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agony. There is an Indian wild bull, little 
known, which appears to be intermediate 
between the bison and buffalo. General 
Hardwicke and Captain Rogers describe it as 
a genuine bull, neither bison nor buffalo; 
but Major Walter Campbell, the author of 
the ‘Old Forest Kanger,’ who gives a full 
description of this rare animal, which he 
calls the jungle roolgha, makes it clearly a 
bison. From the character of its horns, 
which resemble those of the Cape buffalo in 
form, though they have not the horny helmet 
over the brow, and of its hump, supported by 
hump-ribs, and of its mane, it is presumed 
that, on further investigation, it will be 
elevated into a distinct genus.” 

The American bison, though called the 
buffalo, differs much from the foregoing. 
His peculiar distinction is the hump over 
the fore shoulders, which is oblong, diminish- 
ing in height as it recedes, so as to give con- 
siderable obliquity to the line of the back. 
This hump, by the way, is esteemed a great 
luxury by the Indians, who cook it by sew- 
ing it up in the hide, singed and denuded of 
hair, and bake it in an earth oven, wherein a 
fire has been previously kindled, and over 
which a second fire is kept burning during 
the process. It is a very deliciousdish. The 
eye of the bison is black and brilliant; the 
horns are black and very thick near the head, 
whence they curve upward and outward, 
tapering rapidly towards the point. The 
physiognomy of the bison is menacing and 
ferocious, inspiring terror, but he is really a 
most pacific and inoffensive animal. He 
changes the fashion of his coat twice ina 
year, and his caudal appendage seems ridicu- 
lously inadequate for the fly period. When 
bisons travel they go in vast herds of 
thousands and tens of thousands. ; 

Another family to which the reader’s 
attention is directed, is the Long-Eared 
Rabbit, very beautiful in their furry mantles 
and of a kind seldom met with. This variety 
is imported, but we have no means at hand 
of saying from whence. He is, however, one 
of those sports of nature that we find in all 
departments of natural history, where there 
are numerous varieties of kinds, though they 
all bear the same main characteristics. The 
rabbit is supposed to have originated in Spain, 
from which he found his way over the world. 
Though resembling the hare, he is not to be 
confounded with it, as a deadly feud exists 
between the two races, and they never meet 
without fighting. This lop-eared specimen, 
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that forms the subject of our illustration, is 
much larger than the common varieties, and 
is content to accept his living without burrow- 
ing, as is the habit of the rabbit in its natural 
state. The flesh of the present variety is also 
much sweeter and tenderer than that of the 
common kinds. Rabbits are easily domesti- 
cated, and the care of them forms a source of 
great amusement to young lovers of pets, who 
find in their “ Buunies ” a pretty field for the 
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development of their affection. The rabbit is 
very prolific, it being estimated that in four 
years a single pair of rabbits would be the 
progenitors of one million and two hundred 
and fifty thousand! They begin to breed at 
the age of six months, having several litters 
in a year and five to eight at the same time. 
Rabbits live eight or nine years, and their ex- 
cessive increase is neutralized by the attacks 
of euemies in wnany furms, man included, to 
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whom the flesh is a delicious morsel. Rabbit- 
hunting is a great sport in the old country, 
and our own country villages in winter are 
enlivened by hunting bouts, with this animal 
for their object. We heard of a man, who, 
bit with the love of hunting, moved in from 
one of these ruralities, bringing a hound with 
him, who was wont to boast of his success 
as a rabbitist, till there was not a “ puss” 
within a mile of him, his last quarry beinga . 


big gray fellow, with green eyes, upon a fence 
that refused to yield, and escaped over a shed 
into the yard beyond! Some thought he 
meant cats, but they were all rabbits to him 
and the dog. The native gray rabbit is found 
everywhere from Maine to Florida. It fre- 
quents the piny woods, and its singular triple 
tracks are seen, after a light snow, in every 
direction. It feeds in winter on the buds and 
green twigs; in summer it comes out from 
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its home among the rocks and trees at night 
to visit clover and cornfields, doing much 
injury to the farmer; also vegetable gardens, 
and nurseries of young trees, that it affects. 


All varieties are partial to garden sauce, and 


the artist represents the subjects of our 
illustration engaged in a dinner of such 
“herbs.” There is a species in Texas called 
the “jackass rabbit,” from its exceeding 
length of ears, being some five inches long, 
that suggests to us the anecdote of the gen- 
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tleman of the Hibernian persuasion, who, on 
first seeing’a jackass, protested that be had 
seen the great grandfather of all the rabbits! 
We suppose the “ Welsh rabbit” may not be 
admitted into the lists of varieties, but to our 
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taste it is better than any bearing the family 
name, and requires less care in producing it. 
The burrow where it makes its home is very 
intimately associated with human affection, 
and the gourmand takes it willingly to his 
heart, or where his heart is admitted to be. 


CHAPTER IV. 


HERE had been one of those light sum- 

mer showers that bring out the woodland 
scents and add softness to the landscape and 
freshness and purity to atmosphere. A long 
low bank of dun lay along the east, but the 
west was gorgeous with crimson and amber 
pillars, rising in fluted domes and arches half 
way up to the pale cool blue zenith. 

All day long, through the heat and languor, 
Winifred Lester had sewed steadily on the 
dress she was making for Miss Alicia Mont- 
gomery. The Montgomerys never did any of 
their own sewing, though they needed the 
money paid for it nearly as much as those 
who did the work; but none of the Mont- 
gomerys, from the prince down, had ever done 
anything so vulgar as to be their own seem- 
stresses, and the present representatives of the 
family were resolved to sustain the family 
credit at any cost. 

As I said, Winifred had worked steadily all 
day, but there was something so fresh and 
attractive in the earth, and air, and sky after 
the shower, that she folded up her work and 
laid it away in the little spare room. 

“T am tempted above what I am able,” she 
said, with a gay little laugh; “ that brouk has 
been calling ‘ Winnie’ this half hour. I will 
put the finishing touches to Miss Alicia this 
evening.” 

A clump of fleur-de-lis, half hidden by the 
silvery spray of the little mountain rivulet, 
swollen by the rain to quite a respectable 
torrent, lifted their blue cups to the blue sky 
in beautiful serenity. 

“They look as if they were frosted with 
silver,” she cried, pausing and looking down 
at them. “I wish I had one, they are such 
brave little blossoms, looking so cheerfully up 
to the sky, however dark and damp the place 
they are put in.” 

She drew back the pretty blue muslin from 
about her feet, and leaned forward to reach 
one of the blossoms, when a pair of strong 
arms suddenly lifted her from her feet and 
set her back. 

“Let me get it for you, Winnie. You de- 
serve to have it, it is so like you, so like what 
you just said of it, are you, my darling!” 
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“Why, Arthur! how you startled me!” she 
cried, with a soft laugh. “But I am so glad 
you came; isn’t the world lovely, to-night ?” 

“T suppose so—yes,” he replied, absently. 
Then catching her hand and wringing it till 
she almost cried out with the pain, he said, 
abruptly, “Winnie, if I went away out of 
your life forever would you not be happier?” 

“ Happier?” she asked, in a strange fright- 
ened tone, happier without you? O Arthur!’ 

He held the hands ¢loser—so close that the 
pretty finger-tips grew purple with the fierce 
pressure, 

“Winnie, listen to me—” how strange and 
hollow his voice sounded—* I have promised 
my father to go to California for two years. 
I am only a sorrow and disgrace here.” 

“Arthur!” 

“Hush, dear, I know,” he interrupted. “I 
know that Iam a sorrow to even you, and 
this, more than anything else, has decided 
me to go. And now, Winifred, I want you to 
tell the truth—the solemn truth before 
Heaven—will it not be better for you if I 
never come back? I have been looking at 
myself this afternoon, and I see how I have 
brought you only pain, and sorrow, and 
shame—O my little Winnie!” 

He dropped her hands and turned suddenly 
away. 

A pair of soft arms were round his neck in- 
stantly, a little tear-wet face pressed against 
his. 

“Arthur, when I gave you my love it was 
for all time, and under all circumstances. 
You cannot kill it, for it is immortal—as im- 
mortal as the God who put it in my heart. 
But, Arthur,” her voice faltering a little, “ if 
you think it is best for you that I give you 
up, I will do it.” 

“Best for me! Winifred Lester, do you 
know that your love is my only anchor in 
life? I will not tell you what a reckless fel- 
low I expected—yes, knew and meant to be, 
if you cast me off, and said that you would be 
better without me. I never intended to come 
back; but Winnie, now! now, my precious 
Winnie, if ouly you will trust me, and have 
patience with me, I will be a man, yet. I 
may fail—you may hear’hard things of me— 
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but I will try, my darling, only trust me and 
love me, even if I slip back sometimes. You 
will promise me this, my little girl?” his 
voice full of pleading, passionate entreaty. 

“T will love you, and trust you, and believe 
in you, though the whole world turn against 
you; even if you turn against yourself, I will 
have faith in you still,’ she answered solemn- 
ly, a steady luminous glow lighting her eyes 
and her uplifted face. 

“And I, Winifred, with God’s help, will 
some day be deserving of it,” he answered, 
gravely. “It may be years—for I will never 
come to you until I know myself to be worthy 
of your love—it may even never be, one can- 
not count on his own life, but somewhere, at 
sometime, darling.” 

“Arthur,” she interrupted, “I will wait for 
you as long as I stay in this world, and if I 
go to another before we meet, I will wait for 
you there.” 

The sunset lights faded and went out, and 
the stars came out in the dusky blue of the 
summer sky, before Winnie Lester came back 
to the house, where her mother waited im- 
patiently, half angry at her pretty daughter 
for walking back and forth in the dusk and 
dew a good hour anda half with “that young 
Huntington.” 

“You have got your death, as like as not, 
Winifred, out there this damp night,” she 
said, in a severe tone. 

“No, mother, I guess not,” Winnie said, 
quietly, coming and hanging up her hat. 

Mrs. Lester looked up in the girl’s face. 

“Winnie,” she said, looking at her more 
searchingly, “you have been ¢rying, my 
child.” 

“Yes, mother,” smiling ever so faintly. 

“What has he been doing now?” ina 
vexed tone. 

“Mother, Arthur is going to California to 
be gone—well, years, perhaps. He leaves to- 
morrow morning for New York,” she said, 
slowly. 

“Thank Heaven !” 

“ Mother!” 

“ Well, you know it’s best, dear,” she said, 
putting out her hand and taking the little 
limp, nerveless fingers in hers, tenderly. 
“You are young, and you will soon forget this 
troublesome affair—it’s been a trouble all the 
way through—and it will be so much better 
for you.” 

“What will be better for me?” 

“Why, to be done with him, of course.” 

“But I have not ‘done with him,’ as you 
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call it,” lifting her eyes resolutely to her 
mother’s face. 

“But, Winifred, you are not going to keep 
yourself bound to him for years?” she asked, 
in half-vexed half-anxious tone. 

“So long as we both shall live,” Winifred 
said, smiling. 

“But, what is the use, child? You know 
what he is, and it’s not likely he'll ever be 
any better,” Mrs. Lester said, argumentatively. 

“ I think he will be better, mother.” 

“And what can you do to help him?” she 
asked, impatiently. 

“I can pray for him, mother,” she said, 
softly. 

Mrs. Lester said no more, it was no use. 
As soft, and slight, and childish as she looked, 
Mrs. Lester knew that her girl was firm as a 
rock where her mind was made up. 

After her mother had gone to bed Winnie 
sat down to Miss Alicia’s dress. 

“I’m not sleepy, mother,” she said, with a 
bright little smile; but by-and-by, after her 
mother had fallen asleep, and only the monot- 
onous ticking of the clock broke the lonely 
silence of the little hill cottage, the bright 
smile faded out of the pretty dusky-blue 
eves, and something soft and warm, and won- 
derfully like tears, fell in among the soft 
gathers of Miss Alicia’s rose-colored barege. 

Affairs at Chestnut Villa moved on quietly 
and smoothly after Arthur’s departure. 
Grace had felt badly at parting with her 
brother, for she was passionately attached to 
him ; but it was the only way for him, and she 
was only too thankful that he had chosen to 
go to California, for with his hot temper and 
her father’s taunting words, she had feared 
he would take the alternative, and go 
headlong to destruction. 

“There is one bright side to it,’ she said, 
to her mother, when they talked it over, * it 
will take him away from the influence of that 
Lester girl, who will probably marry some one 
else long before he gets back.” 

Ah, Grace Huntington, if only you knew 
what the “influence of that Lester girl” was 
to him, you might pray that she would not 
“marry long before he got back,” more 
earnestly, even, than for his life. 

Mr. Edmund Gates had become fairly do- 
mesticated at Chestnut Villa; even Mr. 
Huntington himself seemed less at home in 
his elegant mansion and fine grounds than 
his gentlemanly and agreeable partner. Fred 
Montgomery had tried in vain to put him 
down by an assumption of superiority. Mr. 


Gates would not be put down. By-and-by 
it oceurr:d to him that Gates was more at- 
tentive to Grace than there was any real 
necessity that ler father’s partner should be, 
It looked foolish—to him—to see a man of 
forty, as Mr. Gates admitted that he was, 
idling away the long twilight on the piazza 
with Grace Huntington, when he should be 
in the house reading the daily paper or talk- 
ing business or politics with her father, as 
befitted much better a man of his years. 
Once or twice he had endeavored to hint as 
much to Grace, but his efforts in that direc- 
tion had met with signal failure, so far as 
remedying the evil went. If he was really 
engaged to Grace, why he would put a stop 
to it, he said; but there were certain consid- 
erations, aside from the lady’s coyness, that 
came in to hinder such aconsummation. To 
use a vulgar phrase, Mr. Frederic Mont- 
gomery was “on the fence.” There was at 
Fonda—a town a score or so of miles below— 
a Miss Georgia Castlereaugh whom his sisters 
were very anxious he should marry. Of 
course there was no doubt but that he could 
marry her if he chose; he never was troubled 
with misgivings on that score in relation to 
any lady. Miss Castlereaugh’s claims to the 
Montgomery favor were “ family” claims. In 
this respect she went beyond them. Her 
grandfather had been a real lord—Lord 
Castlereaugh. But unfortunately the family 
estates had dwindled down to such meagre 
proportions that his lordship was utterly 
unable to see them at all on the other side 
of the water, and acting on the theory 
that “distance lends enchantment to the 
view,” embarked for America, that very 
democratic country, which has such a superb 
disdain for titles, ete., and which, under no 
circumstances, is supposed to “ bend the knee 
to royalty,” or have so much as the faintest 
longing for baronetcies, earldoms, ete. 
Strangely eneugh, and altogether unaccount- 
ably, Lord Castlereaugh became a lion of the 
first water immediately it became known 
that he was a lord. I have no reliable and 
direct information whether he was, or was 
not a gentleman; I only know that he was a 
lord; it was the only circumstance I ever re- 
member hearing particularly mentioned in 
respect to him. Possibly he had other merits, 
bat no others have been handed down to pos- 
terity. His son, James Castlereaugh, “ degen- 
erate son of an illnstrious sire,” so far forgot 
his high estate as to engage in the butter and 
cheese btssiness—became, in fact, a cheese- 
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monger; amassing a moderate fortune in the 
business, which fortune Miss Georgia in- 
herited, having been several years an orphan. 
So much for the genealogy of the Castle- 
reaughs, 

Coming down to the present date, Miss 
Georgia Castlereaugh was a rather pretty, 
modest, unpretentious young lady of two-and- 
twenty, living very quietly with a widow lady 
named Elroy, who had, beside Miss Castle- 
reaugh, three or four other boarders. 

Between Miss Castlereaugh and Grace 
Huntington young Montgomery had vibrated 
these two years. He was in a delightful 
state of uncertainty as to which he should 
eventually favor with his hand and the 
Montgomery name. Personally, he inclined 
to Grace, but her grandfather was not a lord! 
On the contrary, it had been hinted that Mr. 
Huntington’s fortune was rather of the shoddy 
type, and that fifteen years ago he was only 
an agent in the business he now owned. 
But nevertheless the fact of the fortune re- 
mained. It was constantly increasing, too; 
whereas Miss Castlereaugh’s was as con- 
stantly decreasing. This was too weighty an 
item to be lightly ignored. 

There was a family council called, and the 
arguments pro and con duly discussed, the 
bones of poor old Lord Castlereaugh kicking 
the beam, metaphorically speaking, when 
putin the balance with the great carriage 
manufacturer’s gold, thereby proving that 
even the best blood is not above the common 
weakness. 

“I think you might venture to mention 
your sentiments to Miss Huntington, Fred- 
eric,” his mother said, condescendingly. “ She 
is very stylish-looking, and matches your air 
of savoir-vivre delightfully.” 

Accordingly, armed with the family sane- 
tion, in addition to his own inclination, 
young Montgomery came up to Chestnut 
Villa one sultry August evening on thoughts 
of love intent. To his infinite disgust Gates 
and Grace were practising duets, and he had 
only an opportunity to play the part of 
looker-on in silence, instead of being the 
principal in a charming little sentimental 
drama, as he had confidently expected. If 
it had not been vulgar—and terribly warm— 
he would have got in a passion. As it was 
he went home early, resolved to come again 
the next morning, while Mr. Gates was 
absent attending to his business. 

Mr. Gates’s attentions to Grace had been 
of such a quiet unobtrusive character, so 
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friendly and natural, that she had received 
them more freely and unreservedly than she 
often did the attentions of gentlemen. His 
age was in his favor—he seemed more like a 
father, or a calm elderly friend, than a lover, 
and the possibility of his being such had 
never occurred to her until the evening just 
mentioned, and after Montgomery had taken 
his departure. 

The duets had been abandoned, and she 
had gone out on the piazza a moment be- 
fore going up te her room forthe night. Her 
father was deep in some sort of business ac- 
count, she saw by looking into the back 
parlor, as she came round the corner of the 
piazza. Her mother she left in the drawing- 
room with Mr. Gates. The soft feathery 
panicles of the clematis gleamed like frosted 
silver in the moonlight, and stepping softly 
from the piazza she went down the whitely- 
gravelled walk to the arbor. How still and 
sweet the air was, there! How royally the 
full moon rode through the dusky sapphire of 
the drooping skies! Did it look down as 
brightly on him, she wondered, her thoughts 
involuntarily going out to the dear exile, her 
bright, haughty face softening and saddening. 
It was time they heard from him; he had 
promised to write to her at the first opportu- 
nity, and certainly there had been opportuni- 
ties before this. 

A leisurely step broke the soft silence, and 
looking up she saw Mr. Gates almost beside 
her. A little involuntary feeling of annoyance 
came over her; she did not want her thoughts 
broken in upon. 

“I hope I am not intruding,” he said, per- 
haps noticing her scarcely-perceptible cool- 
ness. “I will go away immediately if I am.” 

She would not be rude, she thought, and so 
she smiled and said he was not intruding as 
she knew. 

“Tam glad,” he said, in alowtone. “A man 
doesn’t like to be expelled from Eden, 
especially if his Eve is left behind.” 

“ But this is not Eden—” 

“It is to me,” he interrupted, meaningly. 

“The moonlight has turned your brain,” 
she said, rising, “and for fear that I may 
suffer a like catastrophe I shall seek the 
shelter of the house immediately.” 

“Grace—Miss Huntington, have I driven 
you in?” he asked, hastily. 

“ You, Mr. Gates?” she asked, in a tone of 
cool surprise. 

“Pardon me for being so presumptuous as 
to suppose anything I could say or do would 
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influence you in any way,” he replied, step- 
ping back for her to pass. 

She went by him without looking up or 
speaking, but the moonlight showed him the 
fiery crimson of her cheeks. He smiled as he 
watched ber walk away with a proud, even 
step, and regal air. 

“The game promises to be rather exciting,” 
he said, languidly. “Ah well, so much the 
more gratification in the winning ;” and lean- 
ing against the arbor he drew out his cigar- 
case and leisurely lighted acigar. There was 
not the faintest trace of annoyance or disap- 
pointment on the white clear-cut face. 
Instead, there was an expression of satisfac- 
tion which the circumstances did not appear 
to warrant. 

In the meantime Grace had gained the 
house and gone directly to her room, where, 
in strong contrast to the careless, insouciant 
air of Mr. Gates, she paced the floor in angry 
vexation. 

“* His Eve! how dare he!” she cried, feel- 
ing the blood rush to her forehead and 
temples in a hot angry flood. “‘ Eden,’ in- 
deed! Isn’t it possible four a woman to treat 
a man pleasantly and cordially without his 
believing it a license to talk sentiment to her? 
Possibly he thought I expected it, and was 
angling for it. I fancy he knows better now ;” 
and a little relieved by the thought she pre- 
pared to retire, but the angry fire still burned 
in her face, flaming up more brightly when 
she heard him come in humming a song they 
had sung together that night. 


CHAPTER V. 


Wuen Frederic Montgomery called at 
Chestnut Villa, agreeably to his resolutions, 
and asked for Grace, he was informed by her 
mother that she had not been down that 
morning, and was quite ill with a headache. 
But perhaps she would see hith, she would 
ask her. 

He walked up and down the room while 
she was gone, more discomposed than he had 
ever been in his life. Possibly it was owing 
to the momentous question he had come to 
ask—possibly the fear that she would not see 
him, and just barely possible the thought 
that she might refuse him; though this was 
not likely the cause of his disturbance. No 
girl in her sober senses would be likely to re- 
fuse an alliance with the house of Mont- 
gomery. 

“Mother informs me you would like to see 
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me,” said a quiet cool voice, almost at his 
elbow. 

He started suddenly; hew came she there? 

“These women go about so noiselessly in 
their velvet slippers,” he said, by way of 
apology. 

“Pray sitdown, Mr. Montgomery ; I believe 
you are nervous,”. she said, placing a chair 
with a ridiculous show of anxiety. “I did 
not kuow anything ever disturbed your 
equanimity.” 

“I believe nothing does yours,” he retorted, 
with a faint show of temper. 

“Possibly; we will not quarrel about it,” 
she replied, sitting down at the window. 

The clear sunlight fell in across her face, 
showing a slight contraction of pain about the 
forehead and eyes. 

“ You are not well, Grace,” he said, coming 
and standing before her. “I am sorry I came 
this morning, for I wanted to say something 
important to you.” 

“Something important? Pray say it then, 
by all means, it will be such a novelty,” she 
said, with an air of graye eagerness. “I am 
sure I don’t know how long it is since I heard 
anything of importance.” 

“TI suppose you have long seen that I have 
regarded you.” 

“O yes,” she interrupted, “I have long 
seen—go on.” 

“TI will not be silenced by your ridicule, 
Grace Huntington,” he exclaimed, with rising 
color. “I came here to ask you to be my 
wife, and I will not be turned from my 
purpose.” 

“Certainly not; but there is no need of 
one’s losing their temper, if they do their 
heart. You can go on now,” nodding 
patronizingly. 

It was no use to get angry, it only gave her 
the advantage; and so controlling his aunoy- 
ance as best he could, he proceeded: 

“T have liked you a long time.” 

“Ah! 

“And I have come to the conclusion,” he 
went on, without heeding her interruption, 
“to ask you to be my wife.” 

“Yes, so you said before,” she replied, 
serenely. 

“Grace, will you marry me or not?” he 
cried, hotly. It was so exasperating to listen 
to her cool interruptions. 

“O, well, you have asked me at last. It is 
rather an important matter, I am ready to 
alinit. What do your mother and -sisters 
think about it?” 
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“ They approve of my choice,” he answered, 
a little pompously. 

“Happy young man!” she exclaimed, in a 
congratulatory tone. 

“ Grace, will you be serious? Or am I too 
late, and has your flirtation with old Gates” 
—he forgot his good breeding, then, but one’ 
does sometimes when he is angry—“ ended in 
something serious ?” 

A fierce fiery red surged up to her fore- 
head. Had she been guilty of this thing she 
so utterly despised? Perhaps so, or he would 
not have dared to say what he had to her. 
Well, here at least was an escape. It had 
been rather an expected thing that she should 
marry Fred Montgomery some day, these two 
years. Perhaps she might as well marry him 
as any one. She didn’t know of any one she 
liked any better, at least. He was nice-look- 
ing and of a most unexceptionable family. 
She smiled faintly as the last argument 
flashed through her mind. She had heard 
that they wanted Fred to marry Miss Castle- 
reaugh—for her grandfather. i 

“T will marry you, Fred,” she said, simply, 
“but I wont deceive you; I don’t think I am 
desperately in love with you, and I confident- 
ly expect we shall quarrel, and perhaps sepa- 
rate; but then it’s no use to borrow trouble, 
for I don’t intend to be married at all these 
two years. I believe in long engagements; it 
gives people a chance to get acquainted. 
Now let us talk about the weather; these 
grave matters make my head ache terribly.” 

She spoke lightly, but there was an unusual 
pallor on the beautiful face, and a look of 
pain in the dark eyes. 

“T will go away at once, dear Grace, and 
you shall go to bed, for you look really ill,” 
he said, with a show of tender feeling which 
brought the tears to her eyes. She felt 
nervous and ill, and his gentleness and 
thoughtfulness somehow touched her heart. 
He kissed her forehead, said a few low tender 
words, very much the same as all lovers say, 
and went softly out. 

“Not exactly what I used to fancy my be- 
trothal would be,” she said, with just the 
ghost of a sigh, “but I presume it’s like all 
realities, very much tamer in the fulfilment 
than in the anticipation. What very ex- 
aggerated ideas I used to have of love! Ah 
well, I presume we shall be very sensibly and 
rationally happy, and be held up as models to 
an admiring world.” 

She got up a little dizzily—her head did 
ache terribly—and went towards the door. 
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Some one was coming through the hall; she 
stepped back involuntarily, and an instant 
_afterwards her father looked into the room. 
It was something unusual for him to come 
home at that hour, but something in his 
stern set face startled her more than that. 


“Is anything the matter, father?” she 
asked, quickly. 

“Go and call your mother,” he said, in a 
sharp harsh tone, coming in and sitting 
down at the table. 

But Grace was saved the trouble, for Mrs. 
Huntington had heard her husband's step 
and came into the room just iu time to hear 
his order to Grace. A sudden swift pallor 
had overspread her face, and she leaned 
against the door as she came in. She was 
getting strangely nervous and excitable of 
late. 

Mr. Huntington had taken a letter from 
his pocket and was smoothing it out on the 
table. He did not look up when his wife 
came in, but he knew that she had come, and 
only waited for her to sit down, The slight 


noise and rustle of her dress irritated him. 

“When you get ready I will read this 
letter,” he said, shortly, 

There was a dead silence for a full minute, 
and then his voice, hard and cold and incisive, 
broke the painful stillness. 

“ This letter,” he said, prefaeingly, “ is from 
the captain of the Golden Age, and was mailed 
at Vera Cruz nearly three weeks ago. The 
letter reads as follows: 


“ RicHARD HUNTINGTON, Esq.: Dear Sir— 
It is my unpleasant duty to acquaint you 


with the fact that your son has left my ship, - 


and under very unhappy circumstances. 
While stopping at this port, and while on 
shore, he became involved in some sort of a 
quarrel with a low fellow bearing the nick- 
name of ‘Burke, though I am informed 
that is not the man’s real name, but am un- 
able to ascertain what it is. This quarrel 
took place in a drinking and gaming saloon, 
and possibly the provocation was great. I can- 
not say, no one seeming to understand what 
began it; indeed, it was so quickly done that 
there was little time to find out anything 
about it, and Mr. Huntington steadily refuses 
to explain the cause of the difficulty. This 
Burke is alive at this writing, but his physi- 
cian has just informed me that he will not 
live till midnight. Of course I need not say 
that Mr. Huntington is in custody.® I dislike 
to leave him in this painful situation, but my 
ship must go on to-morrow. I have already 
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tarried here five days, hoping something 
favorable for him might occur. I omitted to 
say that Mr. Hustington used no deadly 
weapons on the man, but he struck him so 
that he fell against the sharp edge of a stove, 
cutting a fearful wound in the temple and 
another back of the ear. If you wish to com- 
municate with your son, a letter addressed to 
Miguel Lascelle, Esq. will reach him. Ile is 
a legal gentleman of worth and ability, whom 
I have engaged to actas hiscounsel. Believe 
me, my dear sir, I would gladly do more for 


your son if it was in my power, and I most 


deeply sympathize with you in this unhappy 
atfair. Yours very respectfully, 
“ JouN CABOT, 
“ Captain of the Golden Age.” 


As he read Grace grew instantly whiter, 


and just as be reached the last line, with 
a little stifled gasp, she slipped to the floor in 
a dead faint. 

“O Richard, it has killed her! 
Grace, my darling—” 

“Hush, Amy,” Mr. Huntington said, in the 
same cold hard tones pushing his wife away 
almost roughly, and lifting Grace in his arms 
as if she had been an infant. “The girl has 
only fainted; do you want to raise the house, 
aud have this shameful story in every one’s 
mouth ?” 

“ But she will die—O Richard! My beau- 
tiful darling! she has not fainted, she never 
fainted in her life,” she cried, in an agony of 
alarm and grief. 

“Will you be silent?” he asked, sharply. 

She sank down trembling in every limb, 
her face scarcely less white than that of her 
unconscious child. A moment more, and 
with a little pained cry Grace Huntington 
opened her eyes. She looked up in her 
father's face, and then closed them again with 
a shudder. She lay perfectly motionless a 
moment, and then raised herself slowly from 
his arms and sat down in a chair. 

“My child, are you better? Shall I not 
get you something—some wine?” her mother 
asked, anxiously. 

“No,” shivering a little, “not wine!” 

“Some hot coffee, then,” she persisted. 

“If you wish it,” wearily. Then suddenly 
lifting her eyes to her father’s face she said, 
in a low steady tone: “You will go to him, 
or send some one? you will not leave him 
alone in a strange land in his bitter need ?” 

“T will not raise a finger to save him from 
the scaffold,” he answered, in a hard, cruel, 
inflexible tone. 


Grace! 
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Mark Russell came up to Arcadia in the 
last. train that night. He came up to tell 
them himself—his mother and sister, as he 
called them—of his good fortune. He had 
been invited to the junior pastorate of a 
church in New York. His salary would be 
eighteen hundred a year, not great pay, but 
so much ‘more than he had dared to expect. 
He had some debts incurred for books to be 
paid, and then, after he had got fairly started, 
he meant to have them with him. This was 
what he wanted to tell them; he could not 


bear the thought of writing it; he wauted to 
see the proud, glad smile in Mrs. Lester’s 
face, and watch the light creep through the 
dusky-blue eyes of his pretty Winnie. He 
told them so after he had tried the experi- 
meut with the most satisfactory result. 


“Do you think I am a vain fellow—too 
vain for my calling?” he asked, stopping 
suddenly. “You know I have no one else to 
care, and praise is pleasant from lips we 
love.” 

“I think you are just as near perfection as 
it is possible for any one to be,” Winnie said, 
laughing, with her eyes full of happy tears. 
“But I have just thought of a horrible bug- 
bear. Ministers always marry—always, and 
inevitably. You will suffer the common fate, 
and then, alas, for the beautiful air castles you 
have built—so far as we are concerned !” 

“O,1I am going to follow Paul’s example, 
so don't conjure up any such terrible possi- 
bilities,” he replied, in a laughing voice. “ By 
the way,” he added, carelessly, “I met with 
the least bit in the world of an adventure to- 
night at Fonda. I got out to leave a letter 
my senior associate sent up to his brotber in 
that place. I had stepped on the platform of 
the station when the train gave one of those 
sudden lurches backward so common upon a 
sudden stoppage. A young lady was imme- 
diately behind me, her arms full of packages, 
and the usual paraphernalia of a woman, 
shopping-bag, parasol, etc. The jolt pitched 
her forward, and but for my near proximity, 
and the fortunate circumstance that I saw 
the danger instantly, she would have fallen 
under the wheels of the car. As it was she 
received some slight bruises, though I held 
her up as firmly as I was able, owing to the 
suddenness of the concu:sion, for she was 
thrown directly against me. A crowd gather- 
ed round immediately, and I had only time 
to learn that the lady was a Miss Georgia 
Castlereaugh, who lives in Fonda, before the 
train started on again.” 
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“, it’s the Miss Castlereaugh who visits at 
the Montgomerys,” Winnie said, quickly; 
adding with a smile, “it might be the begin- 
ning of a nice little romance, only that the 
lady is rich, or highborn, or something of the 
kind, I am not exactly sure what; I only 
know that Alicia Montgomery is very anxious 
that Fred should marry her, and that is suffi- 
cient voucher for her ‘respectability, of 
course,” merrily. 

Mark gave the least perceptible start, color- 
ing slightly, but making no reply. 

“T think, however, Mr. Montgomery in- 
clines to Grace Huntington,” Winnie contin- 
ued, without noticing him. “It is to be 
hoped there will not be a duel over the 
matter.” 


“That reminds me,” Russell said, abruptly, 
beginning to search in his pockets very dili- 
gently, and finally drawing out a copy of the 
“Herald,” and proceeding to uffold it. 
“There’s an account in here, somewhere,” he 
added, “of rather an unpleasant affair in 


which young Huntington is involved. I did 


not know before that he had left Arcadia—O, 
here is the article.” 


Winnie reached over and took the paper 
from his hand. He looked in her face then 
for the first time; she was white as the 
scented petals of the rose that drooped amid 
her curls, but her hand was firm and steady, 
and she did not faint or cry out when she 
read the article through, but began and read 
it over, as if she could not quite comprehend 
its meaning. When she had finished she 
looked up and saw that k was closely re- 
garding her. She rose quietly, folding the 
paper and putting it in her pocket, and going 
to the table took up a piece of sewing and be- 
gan stitching as composedly as if nothing had 
happened. Her mother, who was watching 
her sharply, saw how utterly all the soft 
bloom had faded out of cheeks and lips; but 
something in her face forbade questioning, 
and she said nothing, yet, Christian woman 
as she was, deep down in her heart was the 
half-acknowledged wish that it had been 
Arthur Huntington’s death the paper had 
contained. Then she would forget him, after 
a time, and—well, she was quite sure Mark 
loved Winnie, aud then—and then— She 
paused here, half conscience-stricken at her 
thoughts as she stole another glance at the 
white face bent so low over the soft folds of 
pale amber cashmere. 

By-and-by, when Mrs. Lester had left the 
room, Mark came up to Winifred, and leaning 
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over, took both the small busy hands in his 
strong firm clasp. 

“Forgive me, dear Winnie, for my thought- 
lessness,” he said, gravely. “Your mother 
gave me to understand that there was nothing 
between you and Huntington, more than a 
year ago, and I had ceased to think of you as 
having more than a friendly interest in him. 
You will not believe I did it wantonly, mean- 
ing to shock and pain you?” 

“Dear Mark! I know you too well to be- 
lieve such a thing possible,” she replied, with 
a little bright smile, but with the pallor still 
on her face. “But we will not talk about it, 
please, dear Mark;” a little pained thrill in 
her voice despite her brave efforts to suppress 
it. 

“God help, and comfort, and strengthen 
you!” he said, gently, kissing her forehead. 

“Yes, Mark; I know he will,” she whisper- 
ed; but there was a little sudden tremulous- 
ness about the sweet lips, which he saw, and 
went immediately out, knowing she would be 
better alone: 

By a curious coincidence the mail that left 
Arcadia the next morning contained two 
letters bearing the same address, but with 
such widely-different contents that I am 
tempted to transcribe them. 

One began as follows: 


“Mr. ArtHuR HuntTINGTON: Sir,—It is 
with a feeling of humiliation that I address 
you; yet from the possibility that you may 
expect some help or favor from me in your 
present shameful situation, I force myself to 
the disagreeable task. I consider that you 
have forfeited the last claim you had upon me 
by your last criminal and disgraceful act, and 
from the bottom of my heart I hope you will 
suffer for it to the extremest penalty of the 
law! In your future I shall from this mo- 
ment take no further interest in any way. 
You are, from this time, henceforth, but as 
the veriest stranger to me; and I beg that 
you will remember it, and govern yourself 
accordingly. RicHarp HUNTINGTON.” 


. This letter was very carefully directed to 
“Mr. Arthur Huntington, Vera Cruz, Mexico, 
in care of Miguel Lascelles, Esq.,” and went 
safely and surely to its destination. 

The other letter ran in this wise: 


“My Dear ArtTuuR:—I have just received 
the intelligence that you are in sorrow and 
trouble, and I cannot sleep till I have written 
to tell you, lest by any possibility you might 
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doubt it, that your misfortune only draws me 
the more closely to you. I want you to re- 
member this, whatever happens. If there was 
anything else I could do to help you, Arthur, 
I would not rest content with my words. If 
by any possibility there is anything, let me 
know immediately. If you desire it I will 
come to you—if it will help or comfort you in 
any way. I am sure, though, that everything 
will end happily at last. It is, perhaps, the 
last thick darkness that precedes the day. 
For, dear Arthur, that there will by-and-by 
dawn for you and me a beautiful day, 1 am well 
assured. Look forward then out of this pres- 
ent darkness to the light which is to come, 
and have faith and hope that it will come. 
“You know what I told you at parting. If 
it was possible to make it stronger by words, 
then would I repeat my plight to you. I will 
do better—I will fulfil it. Write to me the 
very moment you get this letter. Tell me if 
there is anything I can do; do not be afraid 
that I shall shrink from anything that will 
help you, or that I shall look on it as other 
than a joy and privilege if you can be bene- 
fited ever so litle. I wish I could make you 
feel how infinitely and entirely this is true. 
“Dear, dear Arthur! You are a hundred 
times dearer to me since I have learned that 
you are in sorrow and difficulty. I shall ask 
God every moment of my life to help you in 
some of the many of his marvellous ways, 
and bring you safely out of all pain, and trial, 
and temptation at last. 
“Your Lirrie WINNIE.” 


This letter was simply directed to “Arthur 
Huntington, Vera Cruz;” the paper had only 
said the affair happened in Vera Cruz. Of 
course Winnie knew nothing of Miguel 
Lascelles, Esq., and so that was omitted. Ah 
well! she might as well have omitted the 
whole, for only one letter of the two which 
left Arcadia together ever reached the heart- 
sick, desolate young fellow in prison in a 
strange land. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ir was nearly a week before Grace Hun- 
tington met Mr. Gates again after their inter- 
view in the arbor. Not that she took the 
trouble to avoid him—she was too proud and 
independent for that; but she was quite ill, 
too ill to leave her room, though there was 
nothing specially serious about her indisposi- 
tion. “A sort of nervous prostration,” the 
doctor said, leaving her some powders, which 
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she threw out of the window at the first op- 
portunity. She knew that all the powders in 
Doctor Follansbee’s office could not ease the 
pain, and shame, and grief in her heart. She 
was angry and vexed at Arthur for bringing 
this sorrow upon her, and yet her heart 
pleaded for him continually with tender 
yearning pity. Ifshe had written to him she 
would have overwhelmed him with bitter re- 
proaches, ending in passionate outpourings of 
love and forgiveness. She could not have 
written a letter like Winnie Lester’s, without 
a word of reproach or blame, avoiding so 
delicately as she had done all allusion to the 
cause of the trouble, and forgetting her own 
pain in her wish to lighten his. But she did 
not write to him; her father anticipated that 
she possibly might do so, and peremptorily 
forbade it, forbade it with such a look on his 
face that she dared not disobey. He had 
never addressed himself so harshly to her be- 
fore; indeed, he had been cold rather than 
harsh in his family, always, save in his col- 
lisions with Arthur, and he had never been 
harsh with him till after he learned of his 
attachment to Winifred Lester. From that 
moment he had seemed to be set against him, 
particularly as Arthur persisted in keeping 
up the intimacy in spite of his remonstrances 
and commands. 

Of course, when Grace recovered so far 
that there was no further excuse for her 
keeping her room, she met Mr. Gates as 
usual, at the table in the drawing-room, and 
occasionally about the grounds, though as it 
was getting well into September this occurred 
less often than it had done when the summer 
was in its prime. 

Besides, Fred Montgomery was there more 
now, and she devoted herself to him very 
much more than she really cared to, for Mr. 
Gates’s special edification. But she began to 
see, after a time, that she was having her 
labor for nothing. Mr. Gates did not choose 
to be edified. He chose rather to pay her 
little lover-like attentions in such a guarded, 
noncommittal manner, that she could neither 
refuse nor resent them without making her- 
self appear ridiculous. Day after day tiaese 
attentions increased and grew marked, and 
Mr. Montgomery got jealous, and accused 
Grace of “encouraging” Gates, whereupon 
Grace said very serenely that she “ had always 
expected they should quarrel, and it might as 
well be about Mr. Gates as religion or politics, 
the subjects most other people quarrelled 
over.” 
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But in her secret heart she was angry and 
annoyed at the persistent devotion of Gates, 
She was cool and haughty towards him, but 
it made no difference whatever. Sometimes 
she felt as if his steady persistence was weav- 
ing some sort of an invisible net from which 
she could not escape, and she grew nervous 
and half alarmed at the improbable fancy. 

But one day, whether purposely or not, 
Mr. Gates gave her an opportunity to repulse 
him. They were left a moment alone in the 
parlor. The faint twilight was settling in the 
corners, and throwing a shadowy halo over 
the gleaming whiteness of a little marble 
group of “ the Graces,” a glowing painting of 
an Italian sunset, and the proud, brilliant, 
beautiful face of Grace Huntington. He 
came up very closely to where she was stand- 
ing, saying carelessly and smilingly, as if it 
was an accepted and expected thing: 

“When we are married, my dear, I am 
going to have your portrait painted, and I 
want you to wear this beautiful robe,” touch- 
ing the elegant purple moire—* and look as 
queenly and magnificent us you do to-night.” 

“Sir!” she cried, turning upon him 
haughtily. 

“When we are married.” 

“Silence, sir!” she interrupted, her great 
black eyes blazing and flashing. “ You shall 
not insult me in my father’s house!” 

What more might have passed between 
them if Mr. Huntington had not just then 
come into the room, must be left wholly to 
the imagination. Mr. Gates immediately fell 
into an easy, animated conversation—he was 
a fine conversationalist—with Mr. Hunting- 
ton, and Grace was too proud to retire, lest 
he might fancy he had the power to annoy 
and disturb her. As if he did not know that 
long ago! 

Presently Mrs. Huntington and Theo came 
in; lights were brought, and a casual ob- 
server, looking into the beautiful room, with 
its elegant adornments and rich upholstery— 
its stately, handsome, smiling mistress, with 
the beautiful, delicate young face of her boy 
resting against her shoulder—its master, cool, 
elegant and self-possessed, with wealth and 
independence, and self-satisfaction written all 
over him; his partner, easy, graceful and 
handsome—his daughter, brilliant and queen- 
ly—a casual observer, I say, looking into this 
room would say that here, at least, there was 
nothing wanting to fill the measure of earth- 
ly felicity and content. And yet—and yet! 

Somehow the conversation glided from 
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general to special subjects, and an elopement 
which had occurred in a neighboring town 
led to quite an animated discussion upon the 
subject of elopements and estrangements in 
general, Mr. Gates contending that uuder 
certain circumstances it was the best thing 
for both parties, and Mr. Huntington declar- 
ing strongly against it. 

“T always think a woman’s judgment, or 
intuition, as people persist in calling judg- 
ment in a woman, much clearer in tliese 
cases than a man’s,” said Mr. Gates, smniling- 
ly, with a careless glance towards Mrs. Hun- 
tington. “Now I submit the question to Ler 
decision. Is Mrs. Davidson, the lady who 
has left her husband, to be utterly condemned 
for the course she has taken ?” 

He turned towards her as he spoke, in an 
easy, smiling, deferential manner. 

“T don’t know the circumstances,” she 
replied, without meeting his glance. 

“T supposed you had read it in the papers 
—such things always get into the papers, you 
know. Perhaps you have noticed the eager- 
ness the general public has for scandals of 
this sort ?” 

“T—I do not know, yes, perhaps I have,” 
she answered, slowly. 

“Well, about this Mrs. Davidson. Your 
husband can see no possible excuse for her, 
but being a woman I am sure you will be 
more lenient, and I shall gain an ally. The 
story, as near asI can learn, is as follows: 
Mrs. Annette Davidson and her husband 
Henry Davidson, did not live as pleasantly 
together as might have been desired. This 
was the beginning. After the estrangements 
and differences had opened the way tempta- 
tion crept in. Mr. Davidson did not appre- 
ciate his wife; on the contrary he went to a 
good deal of trouble to make her life with 
him as repulsive and disagreeable as he could 
welldo. In this state of affairs Mrs. David- 
son naturally stood in need of sympathy and 
friendship. One Burdett, living somewhere 
thereabouts, a good Samaritan, it appears, 
found this poor woman and bound up her 
wounds, pouring in oil and wine—of course I 
speak somewhat metaphorically—and one day 
last week took her away altogether, for safe 
keeping, I suppose. Now what do you say, is 
she guilty or not guilty?” 

He leaned a little forward as he asked the 
question, but Mrs. Huntington did not ap- 
pear to see him. There was a vivid crimson 
spot in each of her cheeks, but she answered 
rather indifferently : 


A Reputation at Stake. 


“It would be altogether impossible for me 
to decide a question of which I know nothing 
but rumors—of which no one here knows 
nothing but rumors.” 

“Perhaps you are right—indeed, Iam quite 
sure you are. But now that we are on this 
subject I want to get an opinion from you. 
I am so sure you will agree with me, you see, 
and Mr. Huntington will be out-voted,” he 
Said, smiling. 

“ But I tell you I know nothing of this Mrs. 
Davidson, Mr. Gates,” she replied, in a 
slightly vexed tone. 

“Certainly; I do not propose to mention 
that estimable lady’s name again,” was the 
suave answer. “ You object to giving judg- 
ment in this case because none of us know 
aught but newspaper rumors, which I am 
compelled to admit are not always perfectly 
reliable. But there once happened a some- 
what similar case under my personal cogni- 
zance. I know this is correct. Now, Mr. 
Huntington, as I shall want your verdict as 
well as your wife’s, I bespeak your attention 
to the story.” 

“Tt is not a personal experience, I trust ?” 
Grace said, sotto voce. 

“Happily not, as I have never had a wife,” 
he answered, with a low bow. “That 
pleasure is yet in store for me.” 

Grace blushed hotly with vexation and 
mortification, not only at his bow and smile, 
and meaning words, but that he should have 
heard what slipped involuntarily from her 
lips, and was not meant for his ear. 

“ The affair I ain about to relate,” resumed 
Gates, quietly, “happened several years ago, 
but in a social or moral question, like this, 
dates are of 10 particular account. Human 
nature is very much alike in all ages, anda 
religious or scientific truth accepted in one 
era which has been deemed heretical in 
another, finds no parallel in these social 
questions which affect only the heart and 
the morals, But to the story. 

“A gentleman whom we will call Verdier— 
though of course you understand that Ver- 
dier was not his name—married, after a 
brief acquaintance, a young lady rather be- 
low himself in social standing, but fine-look- 
ing, ambitious and proud. There were those 
who hinted that pride and ambition were the 
chief incentives to the marriage on her part, 
but I have so exalted an opinion of the female 
character that I consider such a thing simply 
impossible.” 

Mrs. Huntington, who had been sitting 
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almost directly facing the narrator, and in 
the full light, rose and moved back to a seat 
near the window, where only her profile was 
clearly visible. 

“This wedded pair Jived together in the 
sweetest accord, as far as the outside world 
knew, for five years,” he continued. “They 
had one child, a bright, handsome boy—and, 
it is doubtless a fancy, but Theo always 
brings the child back to me as he looked the 
last time I saw him, after his mother had 
deserted him, and he had fallen into the rapid 
decline, induced, the physicians said, by ex- 
treme mental grief and—” 

“Did the child die?” interrupted Mrs. 
Huntiugton, in a sharp intense voice, turning 
her eyes for an instant towards his face in a 
quick wild sort of way. 

“Excuse me, I beg. Iam a miserable hand 
at relating events,” he replied, apologetically. 
“T am not only exciting your feelings but 
prejudicing your judgment by the inartistic 
way in which I am telling the stury. Let me 
go back and begin over again. They had, as 
I said, a child of rare brightness, gentleness 
and beauty. The mother appeared passion- 
ately attached to him, and everything went 
merry as a marriage bell, apparently. Judge 
then, if you can, of the surprise, and horror, 
and indignation, and nearly every other sen- 
timent except admiration, which convulsed 
the small quiet town in which they lived, 
when one morning the rumor ran through it 
that Mrs. Verdier had deserted her husband 
and child and gone to parts unknown! 
There is no place under the sun where scan- 
dal so runs riot, and grows, and thrives, and 
luxuriates, as in one of your smal! quiet 
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towns. It is the only license these very 
moral people allow themselves—the con- 
templation of somebody else’s shortcomings. 
It is curious how thoroughly they seem to 
enjoy it; it is one of those perplexing moral 
paradoxes I could never wholly understand.” 

“T think,” said Mr. Huntington, “that it 
would be impossible for them to condemn her 
too strongly. A woman who would commit 
such an act deserves neither pity nor con- 
sideration.” 

“There you go again!” Gates said, with a 
little langh. “Let me put in the extenuating 
circumstances. In the first place Verdier 
was not so rich as he had been represented 
to be; and in the second place they did not 
live quite as pleasantly together as was sup- 
posed—at least Verdier admitted that they 
sometimes had words. Again, Verdier had 
rather convivial habits, and—well, I think 
the woman quite right to better herself in the 
way she did; she certainly did make a for- 
tunate venture, and a very advantageous 
exchange.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Mr. Hun- 
tington. 

“O, she married again, and—well, I believe 
that is all, except that she lived happy ever 
after,” he replied, with a laugh. “Do you 
not agree with me, Mrs. Huntington, that she 
deserved this pleasant fate ?” 

“TI do, Mr. Gates,” she answered, in a clear 
incisive voice. 

“And you, Mr. Huntington ?” 

“T think,” he answered, deliberately, “if I 1 
was the man she disgraced to this last impo- ' 
sition, I cannot call it marriage, that I should au 
be tempted to shoot her!” ii 


By-and-by shall come the autumn, 
With its golden gleaming grain, 

And its fruit, in clusters hanging, 
Where the blossom-buds have been. 


By-and-by shall come fulfilment 
Of the prophecies of spring, 

Written on the slender branches’ 
Where the buds and blossoms swing. 


Heart, be hopeful! Like the springtime, 
Bud and blossom make thee fair; 
Trust the future for fulfilment— 
For the fruit that thou wouldst bear! 


BY-AND-BY. 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


Hopes and dreams are but the blossoms 
That shall ripen into fruit, 

And they grow through all the hours, 
Though they silent are and mute. 


Trust the future, but be busy 
In the sunshine of to-day, 
Plucking up the weeds that cumber 
All the ground about thy way. 


Work and wait! the richest harvest 
Comes from hardest, steadiest toil; 

So be wise, that autumn’s harvest 
May spring up from well-tilled soil. 


| 
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THE BIRD OF VICTORY. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER, 


It was the dawn of our second day at sea, 
and as the brig’s royals became outlined in 
the gray light, old chanticleer awoke in his 
coop and gave a justy crow. 

“Ah, ha, old friend!” said “ Man-o’-war 
Jack,” “I have heard that sound when it 
meant more than it does now!” 

To me, a green hand, it meant the barn- 
yard, and the boiled beef and cabbage, and 
my Cousin Isabel and Mary Brown—in short, 
it meant “home.” But to Jack, it meant the 
tall men-of-war, and the flashing guns, and 
the starry flag that would not droop in battle. 
Thus much for association. 

“T call that fellow the bird of victory,” con- 
tinued Jack. “If he don’t crow when an 
engagement is at hand, you may as well 
strike your bunting first as last. 

“When I was in the Argus, in the last war, 
we had an Englishman aboard that was 
always blowing about roosters. That was 
the first I ever knew of the thing. Old Tom 
had been with Nelson. They had a big one, 
he said, aboard the Vanguard, and as they 
stood into the Bay of Aboukir to engage the 
French, he crowed all the time. It was the 
same with a game fowl at Trafalgar. They 
had one aboard the Victory, with a comb, 
Tom said, as wide as his hand; and just as 
she ranged up alongside of the Redoubtable, 
he hopped on the mainstay, flapped his wings 
and sang out, ‘ Brit-an-nia r-u-l-e-s the 
w-a-v-e-s!’ and every one aboard knew that 
the French ensign was as good as struck 
from that minute! 

“Tom was afterwards in the Guerriere 
when she was taken by the Constitution, and 
in that way he got into our service. He said 
that while the American frigate was bearing 
down upon them, the Guerriere’s rooster 
wouldn’t crow. The tars tried to encourage 
the fowl and get a prophecy from him against 
the Yankees; but he was as obstinate as old 
Balaam when he took up his parable against 
Balak. They set him on the mainstay, and 
on the night-heads, and in every good place 
they could think of, as much as*to say, 
‘Curse me them from thence!’ and one old 
fellow, named ‘ Liverpool Bill,’ took to crow- 
ing himself, hoping that the rooster would 


understand what was wanted and follow the 
example. Once, Tom said, the fowl opened 
his mouth, but he only made a noise like a 
choked pump, as if he had a bone in his 
throat—and so the Guerriere was taken ! 

“Of course, Tom said, they didn’t, as a 
general thing, have roosters running about 
the decks of British men-of-war; only when 
an engagement was expected they let them 
out in order to encourage thecrew. Well, as 
I was saying, this was the first. that I ever 
heard of such a thing; but after Tom had 
spun his yarn, our chaps in the Argus began 
to take a great deal of notice of a good-look- 
ing fowl that we had in the coop; and when 
Lieutenant Allen found that there was a 
superstition among us about the rooster, he 
wouldn’t have the fellow killed. 

“We cruised a couple of months in the 
chops of the English Channel, and at last fell 
in with the Pelican, a John Bull craft that I 
have good cause to remember. As soon as 
she was made out to be a brig-of-war, we let 
the rooster go about decks ‘on leave;’ but he 
behaved just as Tom said the Guerriere’s 
game fowl had done, and there was no crow 
in him. At last, when the English brig was 
so near that we could see the shadow that 
her topsails made on the water, some of our 
chaps caught the bird and poured a dose of 
gunpowder and rum down his throat; but in- 
stead of crowing, he just fluttered upon the 
rail, tumbled overboard and floated away, 
keel up! 

“There, says old Tom, ‘if any of you 
chaps has got any will to make, you may as 
well call up the chaplain to witness it. It’s 
not old Tom as says ‘die,’ while he can swab 
out a gun; but he ’as his thoughts as well as 
a better man. That rooster, as we hall made 
so much dependence on, is hunder water— 
mind that. Notas old Tom cries ‘ peccavi!’ 
but the truth’s the truth, and a man can’t 
’elp some things!’ 

“You all know how the battle went; the 
Pelican cut the brig to pieces, and we soon 
had Dartmoor—inside! But how that rooster 
should have known what was to happen, 
passes my comprehension! 

“After a time, I was sent home in a cartel, 
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The Bird of Victory. 


and had hardly set foot on the dock in New 
York, when Uncle Sam had a job for me. 
He was about sending three or four hundred 
sailors up to Lake Champlain, and I was in- 
vited to take aride, Off we started. There 
wasn’t a railroad then in the world, and we 
went with two-horse teams, and four-horse 
teams, according to the tonnage of the differ- 
ent land crafts. It was a sight, mates, to see 
us! We hailed everything on the road, and 
threw dollars at every old lady who looked as 
if she needed a new set of canvas. Away up 
in the country, where nobody knew but that 
a ship was a thing that had feathers, the 
people stared at us as if we had been acolony 
of terrapins going to look for fresh water. 
At the taverns where we rounded to at night, 
we frightened every one with big yarns about 
killing the English. 

“*Didn’t it make you feel bad to kill the 
poor creeters ?’ says one old lady. 

“*No,’ says “ Sprits’il-yard Jack,” ‘ it didn’t, 
ma’am, only I spoilt this knife; that old 
bo’s’n’s windpipe was as tough as a bobstay? 

“So the old dame thought that Jack had 
really killed a boatswain, and sawed off his 
head with a dull jackknife! It would have 
been as tedious as freezing a chap to death 
with a southerly wind! 

“One morning we fell in with a gawky boy 
carrying something in his arms. I suppose 
he heard us roaring out all manner of salt 
water ditties, and the fellows in the headmost 
craft hailing the crafts further astern ; so that 
he felt a little shy about bearing up for us, 
and began to edge off. 

“*Come alongside! says we. 

““T'm willing to come alongside of good 
water? he says; and with that he brings 
wo. 

“The thing he had in his arms was a 
rooster, and a fine-looking fowl it was, too, 
with spurs like a marlinspike. ‘Calico Ben,’ 
one of our chaps, asked the boy if he would 
sell it; and while the lad was telling that he 
should have to tax us thirty cents for it, be- 
cause he had just ‘gin’ twenty-five and 
brought it a mile, old Ben crammed his great 
hand into his pocket. 

“*A mile? that means a knot, don’t it?” he 
says. ‘That’s no great shakes of a tack to 
run. Here’—and he poured a fistful of dol- 
lars into the fellow’s hand—‘ go home and 
buy your mother a new gown; and every 
time she looks at it tell her to remember the 
Hornet and Captain James Lawrence! Give 
me the rooster! Fill away, coachman; this 
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fine chap is going up to see Commodore 
Me’Donough 

“Off we went; but old Ben knew no more 
what to do with his rooster than he would 
with a doll-baby, nor half so much. We 
chaps that had been in the Argus, objected 
to taking the fowl aboard the fleet, for he was 
just such a fellow as we had lost the brig by; 
but Ben said, on the other hand, that he was 
the very picture of the one they had in the 
Hornet; and so, as the Hornet was too hard 
for the enemy, we called the chances square, 
and afver some grumbling, Ben was let alone 
with his bird. 

“At last, one afternoon, as the coaches 
mounted a hill, we saw the masts of the fleet 
off Platsburg. Pretty soon we made out the 
stars and stripes, and then the long black 
hulls below them. O mates! you can’t think 
what a cheering there was from all the land 
crafts that we rode in, as they went rolling 
one after another over the hill. We had 
grown tired of that kind of sailing, and wished 
to get aboard of something that we knew 
better how to handle. There they lay—the 
old Saratoga, with Commodore McDonough’s 
broad pensant, the brig Eagle and all the 
others. 

“Next day I was sent off to the Saratoga, 
and so was ‘ Calico Ben.’ Somehow he man- 
aged to get his rooster aboard the ship; but 
the officers took the fowl and put it in the 
hencoop. We didn’t have to wait long for 
the British. On the third day after I swung 
my hammock, we saw them standing for us, 
the Confience frigate taking the lead. As 
soon as we made them out, Commodore Mc- 
Donough signalled the fleet to clear for ac- 
tion; and when everything was ready for the 
fight, we stood at our guns and watched the 
enemy as he came down. Commodore 
Downie’s pennant was at the mainmast of 
the Confience. Ashore, we could see Indians 
and redcoats. So we waited; and though it 
wasn’t very long, it was a kind of waiting that 
was hard—it weighed right down upon a 
man’s heart. 

“After a while, ‘Calico Ben’ stepped to the 
nainmast with his hat off, and the commo- 
dore asked what was wanted. 

“*T beg your pardon, sir, says Ben, ‘but I 
brought a game fowl aboard, avd he’s in the 
hencoop. We had the like of him aboard the 
Hornet, sir, and as we was a runnin’ down 
on the Peacock, we asked leave to let him 
out on deck, and the very first thing he 
crowed, sir; and as all the world knows, we 
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sunk the Peacock, What I would like to ask, 
is permission to give this chap a trial, sir, and 
let him speak for himself’ 

“So you were in the Hornet, my man ?”’ 
says the commodore. ‘You are a brave fel- 
low, no doubt. O well, you can give your 
fowl a trial.’ 

“ The bird came out, looking as if he wished 
himself in a barnyard, stretching up his neck 
and wondering, I suppose, what sort of a 
chance there was to fly home; and I think 
the commodore repented of giving the per- 
mission, for it was plain that the old salts 
had a great deal of superstition about the 
matter; and now if the rooster shouldn’t 
crow, after all, it might make a difference to 
the Saratoga. 

“ Well, he walked about and shook himself, 
and when anything interfered with him he 
would give a sort of ‘carrah! and jump side- 
wise like a dancing master; but there was no 
crow. 

“*T wish the blasted rooster was over- 
board! says the captain of my gun. ‘ What 
do you think he knows about the battle? 
Look at the enemy, wont you? and let the 
other game fowl alone! 

“* Jack, Jack! says a fellow in the main- 
top over my head, leaning down towards me, 
‘they’ve got one, yonder, too! That big 
Britisher’s got a rooster; I can see him on 
the pipe-rail by the foremast!’ 

“*Silence? I heard the captain of the top 
sing out. 

“By this time the British fleet was close 
down upon us, and the vessels taking up their 
stations. Before the Confience had swung to 
her anchor, we gave her a broadside. At the 
same time the Eagle right astern of us en- 
gaged a brig, and the little one and two-gun 
sloops along the line buried themselves in 
smoke. But the Confience was a heavy ship; 
she had thirty-nine guns to the Saratoga’s 
twenty-six, and we had our hands full, How 
she did cut us up! But we sent her the solid 
shot as fast as she wanted ’em, and I tell you, 
mates, the thing stood about neck and neck. 
Right in the midst of all the noise, I felt like 
laughing once, for my chum, the young fellow 
in the maintop, leaned over again, and says 
he: 

“* Jack, we've fetched that rooster! We've 
knocked the pipe-rail to splinters and sent 
the fowl] clear up to the foreyard!’ 

“T felt like singing out ‘hurrah,’ but other 
things didn’t look that way. If John Bull’s 
gaine fowl was gone, I remembered that our 
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own hadn’t crowed—so the chances stood 
about equal in that respect, but otherwise the 
Confience had a little the advantage. Every 
one of our spars was riddled, and the yards 
hung like the top-hamper of a broken um- 
brella; and at last we hadn’t a gun on the 
side next the enemy that could be fired, 
The eighteens and twenty-fours lay cross- 
wise, and endwise, and sidewise, just as it 
happened, and all atnong them, and under 
them, and across them, lay men wounded in 
every way you can think of, some dying and 
some dead. 

“ Well, we must get the other broadside to 
bear, or the battle would be lost. We cut 
the cable ahead and let go a stern anchor, 
and the Confience did the same, for she had 
only two or three guns that could be brought 
to bear on us as she lay, and everything with 
the Englishman depended on his being able 
to wind his ship, just as it did with us. 

“Tt seemed as if the Saratoga would never 
pay off. We expected to see the Englishman 
go around, for he was trying hard, but some- 
how he remained pretty much as he was, and 
so did we. At last, when no one was think- 
ing of such a thing, and just as we was a 
heavin’ taut here and a castin’ off there, and 
a watchin’ for the ship to swing—right out of 
the main rigging there sounded a tremendous 
crow! It was just as if it had said ‘ Hur-rah 
for B-r-o-t-h-e-r J-o-n-a-t-h-a-n! We looked 
up, and there was old chanticleer just stretch- 
ing his neck to crow again. 

“*This ship will pay off! says ‘ Calico Ben,’ 
‘That red bunting over yonder hasn't got 
much longer to air itself! It’s pretty ne r 
daybreak with Brother Jonathan when his 
rooster crows!’ 

“And he spoke the truth, mates. From 
that monient, the ship began to wind around, 
and we soon opened a fresh broadside. John 
Bull could do nothing; and when he found 
there was no hope of winding his ship he 
struck his colors. 

“After the battle, the commodore gave 
‘Calico Ben’s’ game fowl the liberty of the 
deck; and when peace was concluded and 
they trundled us back to New York, we took 
Mr. Chanticleer along. On the road, we fell 
in with the same gawky boy that Ben had 
bought him of, and all on a sudden the 
rooster found himself back in the barnyard. 
Whether he knew where he had been or re- 
membered anything about the battle of Lake 
Champlain, I can’t say. 

“The boy’s mother was a widow, and poor 
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enough at that; for we found the sheriff and 
another man just driving her cow away from 
the door, and the widow a crying. So we 
rounded the sheriff to and fixed up that mat- 
ter with some of our prize money; and then 
we asked the widow how much it would take 
to set her on an even keel; but she cried worse 
than ever and began to spin a yarn about our 
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kindness. Well, our chaps tumbled into the 
house, hat in hand, and every man put his 
fist in his pocket and rattled out a pile of 
dollars. We told the widow to take good 
care of the game fowl that fought with Mc- 
Donough, and then we made sail. 

“ Let’s have your pipe, Tom.” 


THE PRINCE AND THE PEASANT. 
A TALE OF GERMANY. 


BY HOWARD W. JAMES. 


On a warm April afternoon, three cavalry 
officers were seated together in the only inn 
of asmall German town. Two of them sat 
at table. One of these had one leg crossed 
over the other; his companion had both legs 
stretched out at full length before him. The 
third sat at the window. All three were 
smoking; two of them cigars, the third a 
huge meerschaum pipe. All three were silent. 
He whose legs were crossed played with his 
spur, and spun the rowel till it rang again. 
Number two gazed at his great pipe, and at 
the clouds that he puffed from it. Number 
three looked through the window at the 
clouds which the wind drove across the sky. 

A weary life is that of cavalry officers in 
small garrisons. One hour of the twenty-four 
is passed in the riding-school; another in 
drilling recruits; a quarter of an hour is con- 
sumed in inspection of stables—and then the 
day's work is done, and all the other hours 
are before them, vacant, but heavy as iead. 
Only one squadron is there; it comprises, at 
most, but four or five officers. These were at 
the military school together. Their subjects 
of conversation—horses and dogs, women and 
the army-list—are long since worn out. The 
nearest garrison is too remote for friendly 
visits. With non-commissioned officers, dis- 
cipline and etiquette forbid their association. 
The little town affords them no society. The 
small, quiet, and often narrow-minded family 
circle of burghers and officials shuns intimacy 
with the officers. They meet them at the 
tavern and bowling-alley, and at the club, if 
there is one; in public places, with their 
wives and children, they do not willingly 
consort with them; and in their houses they 
received them not. There are certainly a few 
noble families in the neighborhood; but these 


are not all sociable; and those who would 
gladly be hospitable have been too much so, 
and can be so no longer. Now and then 
comes an invitation to a shooting party—but 
there is no shooting in April. 

The three officers—all lieutenants and 
young men, of graceful figures and energetic 
countenances—sat for a long while still and 
silent. The postman entered the low-roofed 
apartment. He laid upon the table the latest 
newspaper from the capital, and departed 
without a word. The officers neither moved 
nor spoke. At last one of them stretched out 
his arm and took up the paper, slowly, almost 
mechanically; the two others gave no heed. 
The former glanced over the paper—beginning 
at the last page, with the deaths, marriages 
and advertisements. In a few minutes he 
had got to the end—that is to say, to the be- 
ginning—and he threw the paper lazily upon 
the table. 

“Nothing new!” said he, gaping; and 
again he twirled his spur-rowel. 

“As usual!” said the neighbor. 

The third took no notice. 

For a while longer they sat mute and mo- 
tionless, till the cigars were finished and the 
meerschaum-bowl smoked out. Fresh cigars 
were then lighted, and again the pipe was 
filled. At the same time the officers rose 
from their seat, and took a few steps through 
the apartment. 

“Slow work!” said one. 

“Darned slow!” replied another. 

The third looked wearily at his boots, 
Then they all three relapsed into their seats 
and their silence. 

The sun set. Its last rays illumined the 
shifting masses of cloud, which piled them- 
selves up into fantastical forms, displaying 
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rich variety of tint. It grew dark in the 
dingy tavern-room. The clouds from the 
great meerschaum could scarcely be discerned. 
The ennui increased. 

A waiter brought in two dimly-burning 
tallow candles, and placed them upon the 
table. The ennui did not diminish. 

The tramp of horses was heard without. 
It came down the street, in the direction of 
the tavern. The countenances of the three 
officers became animated. 

“Can it be the captain back already?” 
cried one, half surprised. 

“Impossible; though he rode like the very 
devil, he could not be back for another hour.” 

“ But there are two horses, an officer’s and 
his servant’s; I know it by sound of hoof.” 

The third officer looked round at the two 
speakers. 

“It is not the captain,” he said, positively. 
“The captain’s black charzer has a lighter 
tread. Yonder officer’s horse goes beavily.” 

They all rose and went to the window. 
Two horsemen rode slowly up the street; one 


at an interval of a few paces behind the 


other. 

“By Jove! an officer and his servant!” 
said one of the lieutenants. 

The other nodded assent. 

“Who can it be? Whither can he be 
going?” 

None could answer the questions. 

The foremost rider drew rein before the 
house. 

“Ts this an inn?” demanded he, through 
the open door. 

Host, waiter, hostler, all stumbled out 
together. 

“ May it so please you!” replied the host, 
humbly. 

Meanwhile the officer’s servant had ridden 
up and jumped from his horse. The officer 
also dismounted. The hostler would have 
taken his bridle. The officer pushed him 
back so roughly, that he staggered and fell. 

“Clown, how dare you touch my horse ?” 

The servant took the bridle from his mas- 
ter, and gave the unfortunate hostler a kick 
in the rear as he rose to his legs. 

“Does your lordship propose to remain 
here?” inquired the innkeeper, in a tone of 
deep submission. 

The officer answered not. He petted his 
horse on neck and shoulder. Then he turned 
round to the host and said, briefly and 
imperiously : 

“A room!” 


The three officers within doors looked at 
each other with increasing astonishment. 

“Do you know him? Who is he?” asked 
one of them. 

He was unknown to all of them. 

“ He wears the uniform of our regiment!” 
remarked another. 

“That is unaccountable,” said the third, 
shaking his head. 

“The horse is nothing extraordinary; a 
mere campaigning beast.” 

“You would have him weary out his best 
chargers, I suppose? They have ridden far, 
The horses show that.” 

The room door opened. 

“Be so obliging as to step in here fora 
short time,” said the innkeeper. “ Your 
apartment shall be got ready immediately, 
Here you will find some gentleman comrades,” 


The stranger officer entered. He was a 


tall, slender, and yet powerful man, with 
features delicately chiselled, and an air of in- 
solent superciliousness in his whole bearing 
and appearance. He greeted the occupants 
of the room with engaging courtesy. 


“Ah! comrades!” said he, “I have the 


honor to introduce myself—Prince of Amberg! 
I am transferred to your regiment—to this 
squadron. [ recommend myself to your 
friendship and good fellowship!” 


The senior of the three officers continued 


the introduction : 

“Von derGruben; Von Martini; my name 
is Count Engalhart. We are delighted to 
make a good comrade welcome.” 

They shook hands. 

“May I inquire,” said Prince Amberg, 
“ where the captain is, that I may report my- 
self to him? Duty before everything.” 

“The captain is on an excursion in the 
neighborhood, to visit an acquaintance,” re- 
plied Count Engelhart. “We expect him 
back in about an hour. He will alight here. 
I am senior lieutenant of the squadron,” 
added he, smiling. 

“Then, meanwhile, I report myself to you,” 


replied the prince. 


With a slight smile upon their faces, the 
two officers interchanged military salutes. 

“ Excuse me, for a short half hour,” said 
Prince Amberg. “After four days’ fatiguing 
ride, I feel the necessity of attention to my 
toilet. Au revoir.” And he left the room. 

Whilst the prince embellished his elegant 
person, the trio of lieutenants laid thetr 
heads together to conjecture the causes that 
had brought him, the model courtier, the 
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butterfly guardsman, the pet of the court 
ladies, the most brilliant ornament of the 
court circle, from the attractive capital to 
their tedious country garrison. The change 
was too disadvantageous for it possibly to be 
the consequence of his own caprice or incli- 
nation. On his reappearance he volunteered 
over a bowl of champagne punch the desired 
information. He was in disgrace at court, in 
consequence of a trifling indiscretion. One 
of his new comrades immediately guessed 
what this was. Martini remembered to have 
seen in the newspaper an account of a scan- 
dalous frolic in a public garden, where a 
number of young officers of aristocratic 
families had grossly insulted the wives and 
daughters of the citizens. But Martini’s 
mention of this incident was the signal for 
the laughter of his friends, who jeered him 


for his simplicity, and scouted the idea of a 
nobleman falling into disgrace because he 
had made free with a few prudish plebeians. 
A similar affair that had occurred at a 
masquerade, and which was attended by cir- 
cumstances of gross indecency, was also 


treated as an excellent joke. If they could 
not divert themselves at the expense of the 
bourgeoisie, Prince Amberg said, what became 
of the distinction of ranks? The matters in 


question had furnished high amusement to 
the whole court; the ladies had laughed 
heartily behind their fans at the transgressors’ 
glowing descriptions of the consternation and 
scandal they had caused; and the reigning 
prince, whom Amberg irreverently designated 
as “the old gentleman,” took no heed of the 
matter, nor of the muttered discontent of the 
insulted burgesses. No; his disgrace was 
certainly for a trifling offence, but not for 
such harmless drolleries as these. Atchurch, 
one day, he had ventured to remark to a lady 
of the household that she held her prayer- 
book upside down. The lady, who would 
fain have passed for a devotee, taxed him 
with impertinence, and with taking her per- 
petually for a butt; the pious portion of the 
court took up the matter, talked of irreligious 
levity in holy places, and the upshot of the 
whole was his condemnation to exile in 
country quarters. 

Meanwhile arrivals took place at the inn. 
The officers’ attention was excited by the 
entrance of a slender, sickly-looking youth of 
nineteen or twenty, bearing a knapsack and a 
harp, and accompanied by a dark-eyed maiden 
of fifteen. These were Bernard Hammer and 
his sister Anna. The first glance at the 
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young girl’s blooming countenance suggested 
to the profligate Amberg a plan of infamy. 
Whilst he paid his court to Anna, Martini 
and Gruben took off the brother's attention, 
plied him with punch, professed sympathy 
and friendship, and inquired his history and 
that of his family. Bernard and his sister, it 
appeared, were not itinerant musicians, as 
their humble garb and pedestrian mode of 
travelling had led the officers to believe. 
Their father, a skillful professor of music, had 
taught them to play upon the harp, and 
Anna, grateful for the seemingly disinterested 
kindness of Prince Amberg, did not refuse, 
weary though she was, to gratify him by the 
display of her skill. Meanwhile the others 
questioned her brother. 

“My story will be very short,” said the 
young man. “We are three in family. My 
eldest sister was married young to a worthy 
and prosperous man, and by this union the 
happiness of all of us seemed insured. Sud- 
denly she experienced a terrible affliction—” 

He paused. 


“Well?” said Von Gruben, encouragingly. 
The youth opened his lips to continue. 


“ Bernard !” exclaimed his sister, in a warn- 
ing voice. She had ceased playing, and, 
amidst the flatteries and compliments of the 


prince, her first glance was for her brother. 


Her quick ear seemed to have caught his 
words. Or had she a presentiment of what 
he was about to say? 

The brother started, and the words he was 
on the point of uttering remained unspoken. 

Von Gruben’s curiosity, previously feigned, 
was now strongly excited. 

“You were about to say—?” he observed. 
Martini’s attention had been attracted by the 
maiden’s exclamation. He, too, approached 
Bernard, who quickly recovered himself, and 
continued: 

“ My brother-in-law,” he said, “ is lost to my 
unhappy sister. She has no longer a husband. 
Spare me the details. They would be too 
agitating for myself and my little sister. His 
daughter’s grief hurried my father to his 
grave. It bound his children the closer to- 
gether. My old infirm mother, my poor sis- 
ter with her child, and I, have since then 
lived inseparable, supporting ourselves by the 
labor of our hands. My sister works with her 
needle; I draw patterns for manufacturers 
andembroiderers. Unfortunately, my sister's 
health has latterly given way, and therefore 
have I now been to fetch home Anna, who 
has hitherto dwelt with a distant relative. 
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She will take charge of our little household, 
-and nurse our old mother, now nearly bed- 
ridden.” 

“Much misery, great cause for grief, is 
there not, my dear Gruben?” said Martini, 
twisting his mustache. Then filling the 
glasses, he drank with Martini and the 
stranger. Count Engelhart sat motionless 
behind the punch-bowl, smoking his great 
meerschaum pipe. 

Bernard Hammer’s great ambition was to 
become a painter. He was an enthusiast for 
art. Whilst his perfidious entertainers kept 
his glass constantly full, and riveted his atten- 
tion by their conversation and generous 
promises, Prince von Amberg, by dint of in- 
fernal cunning and of artifices whose real 
object the simple-minded girl—as yet scarcely 
emerged from childhood—could not even re- 
motely suspect, inveigled Anna from the 
apartment. Her departure was unperceived 
by her brother. Presently, in a lull of the 
conversation, a scream was heard, proceeding 
from the upper part of the house. Bernard 
Started up in alarm. The officers would fain 
have persuaded him to remain, alleging a 
squabble amongst the servants, when just 
then the cry was repeated. This time there 
was no mistaking the sound. It was a 
woman's voice, its shrillness and power 
doubled by terror, screaming for aid. 

“ My sister!” cried Bernard Hammer; and 
with one bound he was out of the room. 
Several persons—the host, the hostess, and 
other inmates of the house—were assembled 
in the corridor. They looked up the stairs, 
and seemed uncertain whether or not to as- 
cend. Young Hammer rushed through 
them, and sprang up stairs. A door was 
violently pulled open. His sister darted out, 
her countenance distorted and pale as a 
corpse. 

“Wretch! monster! Save me!” she 
shrieked. Close behind her came Prince 
Amberg. He appeared quite calm, although 
his finely-cut features were slightly pale. A 
supercilious smile played npon his lips. 

Anna Hammer flew into her brother's 
arms. 

“Save me, Bernard,’ she cried. “The 
wretch, the fiend!” She shook like a leaf. 


Prince Amberg would have passed on, but 
Bernard let his sister go, and confronted him. 

“Sir!” he cried, “ what have you done to 
my sister? What insult have you offered to 
the child? Answer for yourself! Give me 
satisfaction !” 
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The prince laughed. 
“Satisfaction! Ask the little fool herself 
what ails her.” 

“Fool! Sir, you stir not hence!’ And he 
grasped the prince fiercely by the breast. 
Amberg would have shaken off his hold. 
The uniform coat was torn in the struggle, 
and Bernard received a blow in the face from 
his adversary. But it seemed as if the sickly 
youth were suddenly endowed with superhu- 
man strength. He seized the prince with 
both hands, and shook him till the strong 
vigorous officer almost lost consciousness, 
Then he threw him down upon the ground. 

The other officers had followed young 
Hammer, and came hurrying up stairs. They 
tore him from above the panting prince. 

“Knave! clown!” And Gruben and Mar- 
tini struck at him with their fists. 

“Befoul not your fingers with him,” said 
Count Engelhart. “ Leave him to the men.” 
And he pointed to a group of soldiers, now 
assembled at the stair-foot. 

“You are right, comrade; the fellow is like 
a mad dog. It is out of his power to disgrace 
our uniform.” 

Then the officers seized the young man, 
and with their united strength threw him 
down stairs. 

“Men! there is the strolling musician who 
dares assault your officers.” 

The soldiers received Bernard as he fell 
headlong down the staircase, and dragged 
him forth with shouts of savage joy, shutting 
the house-door behind them. The officers 
returned to their bowl of cardinal, Prince 
Amberg previously changing his torn uniform. 
The people of the house looked at each other 
in silence. 

Anna Hammer had remained for a short 
time in a total unconsciousness. She came 
to herself just as her brother was pushed 
down the stairs. With a shriek, she flew 
after him. But she was too late. The 
soldiers were already forth with their prize, 
and in vain she shook the door, which was 
held from without. 

In the street there arose a wild tumult; a 
chorus of shouts and curses, blows and 
screams. 

Notwithstanding her terrible anxiety, the 
young girl’s strength was soon exhausted by 
her fruitless efforts to open the door. She 
turned despairingly to the host and hostess: 

“For the love of God’s mercy, save my poor 
brother! The savages will kill him. He is 
so weak and suffering!” 
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The innkeeper shrugged his shoulders. 

“ What can we do against the military?” 
he said. 

“For the sake of my poor old mother!” 
implored the maiden. “For my sister’s sake! 
He is our sole support! Without him we 
perish! And he is so good, so noble !” 

The hostess went away, as though unable 
to support the spectacle of the poor girl's de- 
spair. Her husband shrugged his shoulders 
repeatedly. 

“The soldiery are too powerful. Often the 
officers themselves cannot restrain them.” 

The noise outside increased. The voices 
grew louder and the cries wilder—the scuffle 
more violent. Nothing could be distinguished 
of what was going on. Suddenly, above the 
riot and tumult, young Hammer’s voice pre- 
dominated. In atone of heart-rending agony 
and despair, 

“Help!” he cried; “they are murdering 
me!” 

There followed a violent fall upon the pave- 
ment, and a wild huzza shouted by many 
voices. Then all was still as death. 

“They have murdered him!” shrieked the 
maiden. “ They have murdered my brother!” 

She burst into the room in which the 
officers sat, and threw herself at the feet of 
the first she saw. 

“Save, save! O, for Heaven’s love, save 
my brother!” 

“ My little girl,’ quoth Lieutenant Martini, 
ina tone of quiet jocularity, “it strikes me 
you are not at all wanted here.” 

Just then the loud and cheerful notes of a 
post-horn resounded in front of the house, 
and a carriage stopped at the door. 

“A carriage at this late hour! Quite a day 
of adventures, I declare,” yawned Count 
Engelhart. 

The house door was heard to open. A few 
seconds later, that of the public room was 
thrown wide, and a lady in an elegant travel- 
ling-dress was ushered in by the host. She 
was tall, rather full than slender in person, 
and apparently about five-and-twenty. Hei 
complexion was fresh, her eyes were lively. 
Her air and bearing were those of the first 
society. On her entrance Prince Amberg 
sprang from his seat in astonishment. 

“Frau von Horberg! Your ladyship, what 
an unhoped-for pleasure !” 

“You here, prince—how unexpected a 
meeting!” 

‘Anna Hammer rose to her feet. The 
thought of a last possible chance of succor 
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and mercy flashed through her soul when she 
saw that the stranger was acquainted with 
the prince. Throwing herself before her, she 
clasped her knees. 

“O, most gracious lady,” implored she, 
“have compassion on my poor brother; say 
one word for him to the gentleman, that he 
may free him from the soldiers’ hands.” 

“ Will the little toad be gone!” exclaimed 
Prince Amberg, stepping forward. Then, 
turning to the lady—*A harp-player, an im- 
pudent stroller, who has been making a dis- 
turbance here with her brother.” 

“Ah, fie!” cried the lady, and pushed the 
young girl from her with a sort of loathing 
not with her hand, but with her foot. 

Anna Hammer stood up. Feelings of inex- 
pressible grief and bitterness crowded upon 
her young heart. At that moment she felt 
herself no longer a child. One hour’s events 
had converted her into a womau. She casta 
glance of scorn at the lady, at the officer. 
Then she silently left the room. She crossed 
the empty entrance hall, and passed through 
the open door into the street. Here all was 
still; not a living creature was to be seen. 
An icy wind blew. She sought around. A 
moonbeam, forcing its way through the scud- 
ding clouds, revealed to her a dark form lying 
along the side of the street. She approached 
this object. It was her brother; he was 
covered with blood, and did not stir. She 
threw herself upon his body. He still 
breathed. Poor unhappy sister! 

At that moment an officer rode up. He 
drew bridle at the tavern door, dismounted, 
gave his horse to the orderly who followed 
him, and entered the house. 

In the public room sat Prince Amberg, 
conversing with the lady in the familiar tone 
of old acquaintanceship. On the officer’s 
entrance he sprang from his chair, buckled 
on his sabre in a twinkling, clapped his 
dragoon helmet upon his head, and stepped 
forward with all the rigid decorum of military 
discipline. 

“Captain, I report myself—Lieutenant 
Prince Amberg, appointed to your squadron !” 

The captain did not return the salute. He 
looked at the prince as though he would read 
his inmost thoughts. The prince made a 
gesture of impatience, and was about to 
resume his seat. 

The captain pointed to the door and mo- 
tioned to the prince to pass out. The latter 
did so after a gay promise to soon return and 
entertain the lady. The captain and 
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lieutenant entered the yard of the inn. The 
girl was sobbing near a shed, over the almost 
lifeless body of her brother. 

“Prince,” said the captain, pointing to the 
victims, “ you have not done well.” 

“ How ?” 

“TI mean it. You have proved yourself a 
coward to thus ill treat two children.” 

The prince put his hand to his sword, but 
just at that moment the girl approached the 
two officers. 

“Coward, villain!” she said, and struck 
him on the face with a dagger. The keen 
point penetrated one of his eyes, passed to 
his brain, and Prince Amberg fell a corpse. 
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“Well struck, my girl!” cried the captain, 
“Now escape with your brother while there 
is time. Keep concealed for a few days, and 
I will see that the search soon grows cold. 
Here is something to aid you.” 

He forced into her hand a few gold pieces 
and then vanished. 

One of the inn servants, who hated the 
soldiers, helped Anna to remove her brother 
to adistant hut in the forest, and there she 
nursed him until he had recovered, and when 
the blow for liberty was struck young Ham- 
mer and his sister did good service for the 
cause in Germany. 


You are not to suppose, because of the 
title of my story, that I never made a fool of 
myself but once. On the contrary, it is some- 
thing that I am constantly doing, and I sup- 
pose I shall continue doing it unto the end of 
the chapter. But upon the occasion of which 
I am about to write, I think I surpassed all 
former efforts of mine in that line. Even my 
friend, Mr. George William Pucket—whose 
judgment upon such a question I consider 
uncommonly valuable, from the fact that he 
once had charge of an asylum for idiots— 
pronounced this particular act of mine fully 
equal to anything he had ever seen performed 
by “ professionals.” 

I confess that I never had any particular 
desire to shine as a “ professional,” as G. W. 
P. calls them. I can gain honors enough, 
simply as an amateur, a fact which I think I 
can easily prove to you, if you will but take 
the trouble to read my story. 

Mr. G. W. Pucket, whom I have just re- 
ferred to as a man of sound judgment, isa 
resident of the romantic village of Deldingle. 
He is a man of property now, having come 
into possession of a large estate lately, by the 
death of his aunt. He is also a married man, 
anda father. In short, he married my sister 
Sallie, which accounts for my having been 
invited to spend my vacation at his house in 
Deldingle. 

“ Jerry,” said my brother-in-law (it was the 
morning after my arrival, and we were break- 
fasting off a couple of broiled mackerel), 
“Jerry, we are invited to dine at Mr. 
Goggles’s to-day.” 
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“Well, and who is Mr. Goggles?” I in- 
quired, complacently sipping my coffee. 
(Sallie does make excellent coffee, and I 
don’t care who knows it.) 

“Mr. Goggles? Why, he is the gentleman 
who bought the old Tipton estate. You re- 
member my pointing out the house to you 
when you were down here last summer ?” 

“Well, he’s bought it since then, repaired 
the house and the out-buildings, and about 
six months ago he brought down his family 
and put them into it; and now the old gentle- 
man gives a dinner party as often as once a 
month, which all the jolly old fellows and 
their wives, and sometimes the jolly young 
fellows and their sweethearts, are invited to 
attend. There’s nothing formal about it, you 
know. Everybody goes to have a good time, 
and if they don’t enjoy themselves it isn’t the 
fault of Mr. Goggles.” 

“O, well, I'll try to enjoy myself then. 
Another piece of that mackerel, if you please.” 

“Enjoy yourself!” cried my sister, as she 
passed the baked potatoes, “ why, there'll be 
amasement enough in just watching the 
Goggles family. But we wont tell you any- 
thing more about them, except that Mr. 
Goggles is a martyr to the gout.” 

“Ah, that accounts for his being so fond of 
making dinner parties, hoping that by sur- 
rounding himself with lively people, he may 
at least forget his pains for a short time any 
way,” I said. 

“Yes, I suppose so,” replied my brother-in- 
law, as he rolled up his napkin and jammed 
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it through the ring. “And now, my dear 
Jerry, if you'll walk into the library with me, 
I'll let you try one of my cigars.” 

As the reader would not probably be in- 
terested in the most glowing account that I 
could write descriptive of how I smoked that 
cigar, and as an account of all that was said 
and done by the whole family of Puckets 
until the hour of our starting for Mr. Gog- 
gles’s diuner party, would not, I fancy, be ex- 
ceedingly entertaining, I propose to pass over 
it all, without another word. 

The guests had nearly arrived when we 
reached the house, and with the majority of 
them I was already acquainted, having met 
them in my previous visits to Deldingle. 
There was Mr. Jinger and his wife, with 
whom I had taken tea several times; Mr. 
Dobbles and lady, whom I used to meet at 
Mr. Jinger’s; the elegant Miss Fluker, who 
had such a passion for euchre and Miss Brad- 
don’s novels, that she read, played and en- 
deavored to make herself interesting to every 
gentleman in the room all at one and the 
same time; Mr. Rumleigh, the young gentle- 
man with flaxen hair and blue eyes, who was 
always engaged in literary pursuits, wrote 
volumes, but never published, and was rather 
fond of Miss Fluker. Mrs. Brox, the lively 
young widow,who lost her husband during the 
war, who had one very interesting child, and 
who was an ardent admirer of the above- 
mentioned Mr. Rumleigh; Mr. Kitter the 
funny man, who only had to open his mouth 
to cause a smile, and who had made love to 
Mrs. Brox, but in such an excessively funny 
way, that she really couldn't believe he was 
in earnest; Miss Pratt, the melancholy young 
lady who was never known to smile except 
once, and that was when Mr. Kitter sang 


“ Ev-er of thee I’m fo-o-ondly dream-ing,” 


_and kept one eye (he was cross-eyed) upon 
her face. She smiled then, but it was a 
sickly smile, and died young—*“she never 
smiled again.” Then there was Mr. Bolger,a 
corpulent “limb of the law,” who was a very 
witty man, and had an extensive practice; 
and his wife, a tall thin woman of sour dis- 
position, who could no more appreciate a 
witticism than she could the poetical works 
of Homer in the original Greek. In close 
conversation with the above-mentioned lady, 
was the Rev. U. K. Pylts, who was airing his 
theological views for her benefit, while beside 
him sat the “meek and lowly” Mrs. Pylts, 
who was surrounded by the six Misses Pylts, 
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who were all “casting sheep’s eyes” at young 
Mr. Bylts, a theological student, who was 
now standing by one of the windows in an 
attitude of deep thought, vainly trying to 
make up his mind which one of the six Misses 
Pylts he should centre his affections upon; 
and near by him stood the fascinating Miss 
Flox, with her golden hair all in a frizzle, her 
white teeth shimmering, and her bright eyes 
gleaming, as she laughed and talked with 
seventeen able-bodied young men who had 
gathered around her and threatened to de- 
vour her, commencing first with her luscious 
lips; and gathered around them were seven- 
teen able-bodied young ladies who were vainly 
endeavoring to tear the seventeen able-bodied 
young men away from the bewitching Miss 
Flox; and then in the further corner of the 
room, seated in a large easy-chair, with his 
gouty foot (which was about six times as 
large as any man’s foot ought to be) resting 
in another chair, was our host, Mr. Goggles. 
He was a short man, and a thick man, and he 
had no hair on the top of his head in the 
place where his hair ought to grow, and so 
he wore a wig; and as his eyes were weak, 
he wore green goggles. At his right sat Miss 
Goggles, a lovely young creature, with cream- 
colored hair, who wore green goggles; at his 
left sat Miss Lillie Goggles, a pearl of beauty, 
who had slate-colored hair, and wore green 
goggles; and behind his chair stood Master 
Christopher Columbus Goggles, a promising 
youth with drab hair, who also wore green 
goggles. 

“I’m goggled,” said I, addressing Pucket, 
“if I ever saw so many goggles in one family 
before.” 

“Ah, but Jerry, my boy, this is the Goggles 
family.” 

“T should think so.” 

“O, but I'm in earnest, Jerry. It was an 
ancestor of our host who invented green 
goggles—I don’t know how many centuries 
ago—and singular as it may seem, every one 
of his descendants has been obliged to wear 
‘em! It was in those good old days when 
people took their names from their occupa- 
tions or their peculiarities, and so they named 
the inventor Goggles, and called his son 
Goggles the bully, and his daughter, who was 
quite handsome, Goggles the stunner,” said 
Pucket. 

“Ts it possible!” 

“ Historical, I assure you. But come, look 
at the photograph album;” and George 
William drew me to a table and threw the 
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book open before me. “All belong to the 
family you see—all wear goggles.” 

“Singular, isn’t it? Here are one hundred 
photographs of persons, all wearing goggles !” 

“Tt isarather singular family. Now just 
look across the room. There’s Kitter the 
funny man, talking with Mr. Goggles. Watch 
him.” 

I did watch him. He was relating some 
ludicrous story, in his funny way, and the 
old gentleinan was listening with a broad 
smile on his face, and his two daughters, and 
Master Christopher Columbus, wore each a 
broad grin, while the four pair of goggles 
really seemed to glisten with delight. The 
denouement came upon Mr. Goggles unex- 
pectedly. He issued a loud ha, ha! tore off 
his wig and threw it across the room, striking 
young Mr. Bylts in the face, thus startling 
him from his rather protracted reverie, and 
in such asudden and very mysterious manner, 
that, at first, he knew not where he was, and 
conceiving himself in some danger, he grasped 
the first thing that came within his reach, 
which happened to be the swanlike neck of 
the fascinating Miss Flox, who immediately 
gave utterance to a musical yell and seized 
one of the before-mentioned able-bodied 
young men, who liked “that sort of thing,” 
and so seized her in return, while just at this 
instant the six daughters of the Rev. Mr. 
Pylts, believing young Mr. Bylts to be in 
some imminent danger, rushed to his side, 
and tried to smother him in their arms. 

“Bless my life!” cried Mr. Pylts, in holy 
horror, lifting up his hands. 

But Mr. Goggles had only commenced to 
laugh. Just as the reverend gentleman made 
the above ejaculation, he threw his goggles, 
and gave another ha, ha! 

The goggles struck Miss Pratt upon one 
side of her nose, and she prepared to faint 
and fall into the arms of Mr. Kitter, but un- 
fortunately missed her aim and fell into the 
arms of Mr. Bolger instead, whose wife not 
being able to appreciate a joke, immediately 
seized the melancholy young lady by the hair 
of her head and threw her into the bosom of 
the flaxen-haired Mr. Ruraleigh, who had 
just caught one idea, and was consequently 
not capable of entertaining another. 

“QO my stomach!” groaned Mr. Rumleigh. 

Down came Mr. Goggles’s gouty foot! There 
was a smile on his lips, but terror in his eye. 
There was a laugh and a groan. 

“Ha, ha—O! my foot, my, O!” 
Miss Goggles seized the foot and groaned. 
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Master C. C. Goggles seized his father’s head, 
and Miss Lillie wanting to seize something, 
unfortunately placed herself in the way of 
the foot that wasn’t gouty. Mr. Goggles had 
a severe twinge of pain. It was as sharp as 
the cutting of a knife. He tried to keep his 
mouth shut, and his hands still, but he 
couldn’t. He said a naughty word, a very 
naughty word, and he said it very loud—he 
shouted it at the top of his voice; and he 
shook his fists, and he kicked—O, how he did 
kick! and just at this moment, a lady whom 
I had not seen before, entered the room, 
looking exceedingly amazed at the scene 
around her. 

I gave her one glance, and found that she 
was very lovely. She gave me one glance, 
and probably found that I wasn’t. 

“O-h-h-h-h!” groaned Mr. Goggles; and 
then he shook his fists, and he kicked—Lillie 
was right in the way of that foot, and conse- 
quently she got out of the way of it. She got 
out of the way suddenly—very. She came 
away bead-foremost, and jammed her marble 
brow violently against the spinal column of 
the lovely young lady who had just entered 
the room, causing her to fall into my arms 
with great precipitance. 

“QO! you’ve cracked my heart in twain,” I 
exclaimed. 

“Literally, or metaphorically speaking, 
Jerry?” inquired Pucket. 

I didn’t answer him, but I looked down 
into the young lady’s eyes (they were beauti- 
ful eyes) and whispered: 

“ Both.” 

She blushed (probably) from the crown of 
her head to the tips of her toes, and began, 
hurriedly, to extricate herself from my 
embrace. 

“T hope I have not offended you.” 

“O no,” she replied, with alaugh as musieal 
as the tinkling of silver bells. “Ono. But 
what a confusion is here.” 

“Yes,” I returned, “we're all slightly 
mixed ; and the most singular thing about it 
is, that the first cause of the trouble wasn’t a 
woman.” 

“O, you naughty man!” she said, with a 
bewitching smile. “But tell me all about it, 
do.” 

And sol did. I told her all about it, just 
as Ihave told you, and by the time I had 
finished, good humor was again restored. 
Mr. Bylts was laughing, and so was Miss 
Flox; and as Mr. Bylts laughed, of course the 
six Misses Pylts laughed, and the good humor 
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of the fascinating Miss Flox extended to the 
seventeen able-bodied young men, and from 
them it extended to the seventeen able-bodied 
young women, and so it kept extending until 
even Mr. Goggles smiled. Everybody was in 
good humor, save only Miss Pratt, who, hav- 
ing “ missed stays” in falling, and as a conse- 
quence, lost her “switch,” was melancholy 
still. 

But who was the young lady with whom I 
was conversing? Somebody must introduce 
me, or else I should be obliged to introduce 
myself. 

“O, I was looking for you, Amelia,” said 
Mrs. Goggles, coming towards us. “I have 
just been up to your room.” 

“And I just came down,” replied the young 
lady, “and I might have gone down further 
but for the interposition of this gentleman,” 
nodding at me. 

“Then you came in time to see how Mr. 
Goggles enjoys a joke. He always throws his 
wig off the first thing, when anything pleases 
him,” said his wife. 

“Yes, but he wasn’t satisfied with throwing 
his wig this time,” said the younglady. “He 
was the means of throwing me into the arms 
of—” She looked at me, and then at Mrs. 
Goggles, 

“O, youare not acquainted,” cried the lady, 
perceiving the state of affairs in an instant. 

“We met by chance, but not the usual 
way, I fancy,” the young lady returned, 
laughing. 

“Well, then, Mr. Flibberty, let me intro- 
duce you to Miss Bergman, Miss Bergman, 
Mr. Flibberty.” 

“And now that I know your name, Mr. 
Flibberty,” said she, putting her hand in 
mine, “let me thank you for saving me from 
a fall the effect of which might have been 
serious.” 

“O,no thanks. Luckily—for both of us, 
perhaps—I happened to be in the way,” I 
said, with a tender smile illuminating my 
countenance. 

Perhaps she understood my meaning, and 
perhaps she understood that smile, but I 
rather think not. She looked too un- 
conscious. 

But dinner was announced. I took the 
young lady on my arm, Mr. Bylts closed his 
eyes and made a rush for the six Misses Pylts, 
seizing the first, and leaving the rest in a 
state of jealousy, only to be imagined but not 
described. Miss Flox accepted the arm of one 
of the seventeen able-bodied young men, 
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while the remaining sixteen “ paired off” as 
well as they could, and started for the dining- 
room, followed by Miss Fluker and Mr. Rum- 
leigh, who were earnestly discussing the 
merits of the last new novel, and who were 
followed by Mrs. Brox and Mr. Kitter, who 
were followed by the rest of the company, 
the rear being guarded by the melancholy 
Miss Pratt. 

“During the dinner (which was a jolly 
affair) I learned that Miss Bergman was a 
niece of Mrs. Goggles, that she resided in 
Boston, but had come out to Deldingle for 
the purpose of making her aunt a visit, 
intending to remain there through the 
summer. 

This was a very pleasant piece of informa- 
tion for me, for I was already in love with 
her, although not seriously, perhaps. If I 
had left Deldingle the next morning after the 
dinner party, it is very probable that I should 
have forgotten her within a month, but I was 
not going to leave. I was going to remain in 
Deldingle too, and it was quite likely that I 
should meet her often, whether I tried or 
not; and as I listened to her conversation as 
we sat at dinner, as I watched her out of the 
corner of my eye, noting her exquisite beauty, 
her grace and her loveliness both of mind and 
person, feeling the charm of her presence, I 
could but think of the soliloquy of Proteus, 
where, in speaking of Silvia, he says: 

“ How shall I dote on her with more advice, 
That thus without advice begin to love her? 
’Tis but her picture I have yet beheld, 

And that hath dazzled my reason’s light; 
But when I look on her perfections, 

There is no reason but I shall be blind.” 

Yes, I should be blind. I should love her, 
and love is always blind. 

Until the party broke up, I don’t remember 
that I exchanged half a dozen words with 
any one except Miss Bergman. I don’t be- 
lieve she ever had an admirer, who, upon so 
short acquaintance, was ever so devoted to 
her. I was completely infatuated. In a 
room full of ladies, and some of them very 
pretty, I had neither eyes nor ears for any 
one but her, and when at last I came to leave, 
our parting seemed to me like tearing myself 
away from myself. 

“Do you remember, Jerry,’ said sister 
Sallie, as we rode home that night, “do you 
remember what Mr. Weller said to his son 
Sammy ?” 

“T remember a great many things that he 
said.” 
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“Yes, but one thing in particular: ‘ Bevare 
of the vidders.’” 

“Well, why do you wish to recall that to 
my mind?” I asked. 

“Why, we thought you was quite attentive 
to a certain young widow,” said George 
William. 

“Young widow!” 

“Yes, Mrs. Bergman,” said Sallie. 

“ Miss Bergman, if you please,” I returned. 

“T think you are mistaken, Jerry,” said my 
sister, “for Iam sure she was introduced to 
me as Mrs. Bergman.” 

“And so am I,” cried G. W. P. 

“And furthermore,” urged Sallie, “I heard 
Miss Fluker say that she was a widow.” 

“And did you ever hear Miss Fluker admit 
that she didn’t know, no matter what ques- 
tion you asked her? But whether Amelia 
Bergman is a widow or a maiden, I care not. 
It is enough for me to know that she is a 
most splendid woman.” 

“T agree with you there,” said George 
William. ° 

“But you are so impetuous, Jerry,” argued 
Sallie, “that I’m afraid that you'll be doing 
something hastily.” 

“Td marry her to-night if I could,” I 
exclaimed. 

“ That’s just like you. O Jerry, you’re so 
rash! And now this young widow, who per- 
haps has just laid her husband in the 
grave—” 

“She’s got through with her weeds,” said 
G. W. P., lighting a cigar. 

“TI wish you had too, George,” returned 
Sallie. “But, Jerry, now promise me that 
you wont be rash. Don’t make a proposal of 
marriage on the impulse of the moment. 
You'll have the whole season to study her 
character in, and you wont understand it any 
too well then, as you may find to your cost if 
you marry her.” 

“That’s all very good, my dear Sallie, but 
while I’m studying her character, some other 
gentleman may step in and carry off the 
prize, and leave your darling Jerry broken- 
hearted.” 

“O, if there’s any danger of that, perhaps it 
would be well to speak, and yet I don’t know. 
If she loves you, she wont marry any one 
else, at least, while you are attentive to her. 
But I only wanted to warn you against being 
too hasty.” 

“I think you have begun in season,” re- 
marked George William. 

“Yes, know. But Jerry is so infatuated 


already, that I thought if I didu’t speak now, 
I might not have another chance.” 

“Well, I’ll be very careful, Sallie, and Ill 
study her character every day. I think I 
shall commence to-morrow—take the first 
lesson, you know,” I said, jumping down as 
the carriage reached the door, and assisting 
Sallie to alight. 

And so I became a constant visitor at Mr. 
Goggles’s house. The old gentleman became 
quite fond of me, and so did his wife, and so 
did his daughter Bella. In fact, the latter 
became rather too fond of me. Try as hard 
as I could, it was impossible to make her un- 
derstand that I did not call at her father’s for 
the purpose of seeing her. She would not 
see that I was madly in love with Miss Berg- 
man, and what was still more singular, no 
one else would see it. I knew from the hints 
that Mr. Goggles occasionally threw out, that 
he believed I was courting Bella, and Mrs. 
Goggles thought so, and Lillie thought so, 
and so did Master Christopher Columbus 
Goggles. Every one of them believed that 
B.lla had a beau in the person of Jerry Flib- 
berty, and more tantalizing still, even Amelia 
believed it. 

I never was in love with but one woman, 
and I never attempted to court bnt one 
woman, and that woman was Amelia Berg- 
man. I tried every wayI could think of, 
except an actual avowal, to let her know that 
I loved her, but she wouldn’t see it. When I 
called Bella was always waiting to receive 
me in the parlor. If I ventured tov make a 
tender, sentimental remark to Amelia, Bella 
was sure to intercept it. 

Of course, this was aggravating, very. It 
wore upon me. I lost my usual good spirits, 
grew thin, and pale, and felt most exceedingly 
wretched. The summer was passing, and 
nothing had been done—at least, in the right 
direction. 

Under the circumstances, there didn’t seem 
to be any particular danger of my being too 
rash. If I had had an opportunity, I would 
have told Amelia my love, but no such oppor- 
tunity was offered me. I could never see her 
alone, contrive as I might. Bella seemed to 
be always with her, when she wasn’t alone 
with me. 

And so I began to believe at last, that it 
was my destiny to marry Miss Goggles. 

“Perhaps,” thought I, “that the Goggles 
family is not so obtuse as I imagined. Per- 
haps they saw at first that I was pleased with 
Amelia, and she may be pleased with me. 
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But suppose the whole Goggles family deter- 
mined that I should marry Bella. I’m a 
good looking young man, and rather agree- 
able, I fancy. My morals are good, and I’ve 
asmall fortune. Taking me all together (and 
I shouldn’t want to be taken any other way), 
I’m not a bad catch. Bella evidently thinks 
so, and both Mr. and Mrs. Goggles agree with 
her. And so they’ve made up their minds to 
have me. Amelia has probably been told 
that ‘there’s an understanding between 
Bella and me.’ She may have felt very bad 
when they told her, but being the very soul 
of honor, she determined to give me up with- 
out a struggle.” 

That was the way I reasoned at last. I 
could not understand or explain to my own 
satisfaction, the, to me, very singular conduct, 
not only of Amelia, but of the whole Goggles 
family towards me, upon any other supposi- 
tion. 

It was Sunday evening. I had smoked my 
cigar, as usual, on the veranda, after tea, and 
while smoking I had been thinking, and I 
had arrived at the conclusion stated above. 

I determined to act immediately. I would 
walk up to Mr. Goggles’s and call for Amelia, 
ask for a private interview, and then declare 
my love. 

Perhaps you will think it strange, but up 
to this time I had never asked whether 
Amelia was a widow or not. The story in 
Deldingle was that she had been married, but 
had procured a divorce from her husband. 
Of course I didn’t believe that, but I made no 
inquiries. The Goggleses called her Amelia, 
but I always addressed her as Miss Bergman, 
and as no one corrected me, I think I was 
right in believing she was not a widow. But 
I didn’t care. I cared for nothing but her 
love. 

Mr. Goggles was sitting by an open window 
of the library when I reached the house. He 
saw me and spoke. 

“Ah, Flibberty, good-evening. Walk right 
in this way.” 

I left my hat and cane in the hall and went 
in. An elderly gentleman, sixty years of age, 
perhaps, sat in an easy-chair near the table. 
He was a very tall man, with a large head 
that was covered with short hair, as white as 
cotton; but what attracted my attention, was 
the elegance of his dress, which was composed 
of the finest and most costly material, and 
cut in the very extreme of fashion. No 
Broadway dandy ever came out more per- 
fectly gotten up. 
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“Mr. Bergman, Mr. Flibberty.” 
“Aw, happy to make your acquaintance, 
Mr. Flibberty,” said Mr. Bergman, raising 
his eye-glass and surveying me from top to 
toe. 
Was it possible that this was Amelia’s 
father? And had he come to take her home? 
If so, how lucky it was for me that I had 
come to the determination to know my fate 
that night. Another day and I might have 
been too late. 

I only stopped with the gentlemen a few 
moments, for I saw the ladies in the garden, 
and as they passed the window I excused 
myself, and went out to join them. 

Bella was delighted to see me, and even 
Amelia gave me a smile of welcome. 

For an hour or more we strolled around 
the grounds, but at last a movement was 
made towards the house. Amelia was some 
distance ahead of the rest of us, entirely 
alone. This was my opportunity. Bella 
stopped to examine one of the plants in the 
garden, and I hurried on, and came up with 
the beloved one. 

“Amelia,” I began, very excitedly, although 
in a suppressed voice, “Amelia, darling, for 
nearly three months I have been waiting and 
wishing for an opportunity to tell you how 
much T love you—” 

“Love me!” she exclaimed. 

“Yes, yes, darling. Thee, only thee. I 
never cared a snap for Bella. I never loved 
any one but you, I never can; and I will 
marry you, or else I'll go and be a nun, or 
some other horrid thing. O,say you will be 
mine, darling. Let me go and ask your 
father’s consent to our union.” 

“Mr. Flibberty—” 

“Don’t say me nay. If you don’t love me 
now, you will learn to. Believe me, darling, 
Ican never be happy without you. I shall 
die if you spurn my love. Let me go to your 
father—now, this instant. MayI? O, only 
say that I may.” : 

I think she nodded her head in token of 
her consent, but I will not be certain of this. 
She was too much surprised to speak. My 
declaration had come upon her so suddenly 
that she knew not what answer to make, 
even if she could have spoken, and so she 
assented by a nod, and I hurried on to the 
house, and rushing into the library I found 
Mr. Bergman there alone, Mr. Goggles having 
just left the room. 

“O Mr. Flibberty, eh? I thought it was 
Amelia,” said Mr. Bergman. 
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“Tt is of her I wish to speak.” 

“Eh? What’s the matter? Anything 
serious?” cried Mr. Bergman, springing out 
of his chair. 

“Ono, nothing serious, my dear sir. Sit 
right down and I'll tell you all about it,” I 
said, soothingly. 

“Ay, but where is she ?” 

“She is safe, perfectly safe. Make your 
mind easy, she will be here in a moment.” 

“Yes, yes, but—” 

“Pshaw! Mr. Bergman, you don’t under- 
stand me. Nothing has happened to Amelia. 
She is perfectly well.” 

“But what the deuce do you mean ?” 

“T love her, sir,’ I stammered. 

“Love her!” thundered Mr. Bergman. 

“Yes, and I would make her my wife.” 

“Your wife!” roared Mr. Bergman. “ Who 
the deuce do you take me to be, you young 
jackanapes ?” and the old gentleman plunged 
for me. 

He caught me by the collar, and I seized 
him by the hair, and then we began to shake 
each other in a very lively and interesting 
manner. 

“O you villain! you scapegoat! you young 
devil!” yelled the old gentleman. “ What 
sort-of a man do you take me to be?” 

“You're a lunatic!” I shouted. “Help! 
help! help!’ 

Mr. Goggles came rushing in, followed by 
Mrs. Goggles, Bella, Lillie, Christopher 
Columbus and Amelia. They tried to sepa- 
rate us. The three youngest Goggleses 
seized me by the skirts of my coat and en- 
deavored to pull me away from the infuriated 
monster. But Amelia clung to the old gen- 
tleman, and was assisted in her efforts by Mr. 
Goggles and wife. 

I was willing to let go my hold. I tried 
hard to get away, but he held me in a clutch 
like a vice. 

“Love her, do you? Want to make her 
your’ wife, eh? O you rascal! Bust you, 
did you think I was dead? Didn’t you know 
she was my wife ?” 

“Your wife!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, my wife.” 

“The ——, whew!” The old gentleman 
released me, and stared at me in astonish- 
“ment. 

“Who did you think I was?” he asked, 
quite coolly. 

“ Her father, of course.” 
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Mr. Goggles burst into a loud laugh, and 
the rest of the Goggleses snickered audibly, 
but Amelia was pale and silent. 

“T’ve been laboring under a great mistake, 
Isee. When I was introduced to your wife, 
Mr. Bergman, I understood Mrs. Goggles to 
say Miss instead of Mrs. I’ve made a fool of 
myself in consequence.” 

“What! wasn’t you courting Bella at all, 
then?” cried Mr. Goggles. 

I looked up at Bella. The tears were 
streaming down from under her green 
goggles. It was plain that she didn’t mean 
to deceive me. It was plain, too, that she 
loved me. What should I do? I always 
liked cream-colored hair, but I never admired 
green goggles. Bella was a good girl though, 
and I knew she would make me a good wife, 
and so I answered thus: 

“No, Mr. Goggles, I wasn’t courting Bella, 
but with your permission, I intend to begin 
to-night.” 

“ Why, that’s the way to talk it,” cried Mr. 
Goggles. “I always liked you, Mr. Flibberty, 
but jam me if I don’t love you now; and if 
Bella wont marry you, I will. What do you 
say, Bella?” 

Pshaw! what could she say? She loved 
me, and that wasenough. Mr. Goggles knew 
that, as did all the rest of the Goggleses, and 
so they left us alone. 

“And now, Bella,” said I, as I took her 
hand, “can you forgive me for being such a 


fool as to suppose that I could love any 
woman but you ?” 

She didn’t say anything, but she laid her 
head down on my shoulder, and looked up at 
me lovingly, through her green goggles. 

“Will you be mine?” I asked. 

“Do you really love me?” 

“Tl be goggled if I don’t,” said I. . 

“And you'll be goggled if you do,” said she, 
throwing her arms around my neck. 

We embraced, and then we kissed, and 
then we kissed again, and then, as there 
wasn’t anything else to do, why, we—we 
kissed, and we might have been kissing until 
this time if we hadn’t stopped to get married. 

Yes, we are married. We've been married 
now, nearly five years, and they’ve been very 
happy years too. But I must close now, for 
I can hear my little son, Socrates Bergman, 
calling for his papa. Here he comes, and— 
shiver my timbers if the little rogue hasu’t 
got on his mother’s green goggles! 
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Hore slammed the hall-door and stepped 
into the little parlor where Mrs. Cameron sat 
stitching some shirts for Major Thornton. 

“ Mother,” said she, desperately, “ we may 
as well put ourselves on short rations at 
once.” 

Mrs. Cameron elevated her eyebrows. 

“What do you mean ?” 

“ Bessie Briggs has given up her music. I 
lave but one pupil on my list.” 

“Good gracious! You don’t say?” 

“We might as well take a dose of hem- 
lock,” muttered Hope, giving her hat a spite- 
ful swing across the floor. “ Folks did it in 
old times to get rid of their troubles. You 
may see how we are to live on the profits of 
one pupil, but I don’t!” 

“Mercy on me!” sighed Mrs. Cameron. 
“After all the money I’ve spent on your mu- 
sical education, too. Dear, dear, you’re not 
worth a fig at fine sewing, and there’s noth- 
ing else to turn one’s hand to.” 

“ Humph!” 

The girl’s tone expressed a deep disdain 
of her mother’s occupation. 

Mrs. Cameron recommenced her stitching. 


There was a long silence, which Hope finally 
broke. 

“ Mother,” she said, “ how much longer can 
we keep on at this rate, without coming to 
the poorhouse ?” 

“Three months, perhaps—not a day over.” 

“The roof over our heads is mortgaged for 
all it is worth, I suppose ?” 

“ Every cent.” 

Hope took time to ponder the matter. 
“How can we save ourselves?” she asked, 
presently. 

“You must marry,” replied Mrs. Cameron, 
with an askant look at her daughter. 

Hope started. “That is easier said than 
done, mother. The men don’t propose, and 
they might say “ no,” were I to do the asking. 
Besides, I have only two lovers, David Bod- 
kins and Gregory Dane. It would look like 
* Hobson’s choice,’ in either instance.” 

“Gregory Dane!” repeated Mrs. Cameron, 
ona raised key. “Good gracious, child; he’s 
crazy!” 

“I know it. But David is a fool,” said 
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Hope, contemptuously. “ Between the two, I 
have a decided preference for the crazy man.” 

“You are too severe on David, my dear. 
He is considered one of the most likely fel- 
lows in the neighborhood. He’s worth mon- 
ey, too, and loves you to distraction.” 

“Humph! you wouldn’t like to have me 
marry David, mother, and you know it.” 

“You might better be Mrs. Bodkins and 
have a big farm of your own, than simple 
Hope Cameron and go to the poorhouse.” 

“T would be simple Hope, indeed, were I to 
go to the ‘ Poplars’ to be ordered about by 
Sister Bodkins. Even if David were admissi- 
ble, I never could put up with his mother. 
Just think of the life I should lead with her 
to prate ‘ original sin’ every time I went con- 
trary to her wishes. No, mother, marriage 
seems out of the question, unless we can im- 
port some new material to work upon. You 
must hit upon some other expedient, or the 
problem of our future will be unsolved.” 

Mrs. Cameron heaved a sigh, but had no 
further suggestions to make. Things looked 
dark, and no mistake. She had been slaving 
all her life long to make a genteel living, and 


now that she was a widow of thirty-eight 
with a marriageable daughter, affairs were in 
a worse condition than they had ever been 
before. There seemed no present possibility 
of relief from the petty shifts and expedients 
to which she was compelled to resort in order 
that appearances might be kept up. 

At the very moment that she and Hope 
were considering their worldly prospects, and 
bemoaning the wretchedness of their lot, 
David and his mother, “ Sister Bodkins” as 
she was called, were holding a confabulation 
in the long low kitchen at the “ Poplars.” 

David had just come in from raking hay, 
and sat in his shirt-sleeves by the window, 
fanning himself with a wide-brimmed straw 
hat. A great brawny six-foot-tall fellow, with 
bare muscular arms, a well-built frame and a 
complexion “ brown as a berry,” wisps of hay 
clinging to his hair and sticking out of two 
holes in his boots, he was a perfect picture of 
rugged health and strength, but certainly not 
the most romantic object on which the eyes 
could have rested. 
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Sister Bodkins was washing the supper 
dishes, trotting backwards and forwards be- 
tween the sink and the tall wooden dresser 
in one corner, and learning verses from the 
book of Job between times. That was her 
way of doing business, as the saying is. 
While at work she always kept a Bible lying 
wide open in some favorable spot that was 
easy of access. In the present instance, she 
had purposely placed it in the window-stool 
beyond David, and invariably leaned over the 
back of his chair when looking for a fresh 
verse to commit, intending to attract his at- 
tention to the nature of the double duty she 
was doing thereby. No matter how much 
dirt had been suffered to accumulate about 
the premises, for Sister Bodkins did her house- 
work in a very slipshod manner, nor what 
David’s unsatisfied wants might be, whether 
he slept in a clean or a tumbled bed, or 
whetker he wore purple and fine linen once 
a month or not—no matter how soiled and 
frayed her own garments might be, or how 
sadly down at the heel she was, Sister Bod- 
kins never gave such matters a second 
thought. “All is vanity,” she would say, 
“and we’re apt to make too much of this 
world’s goods. What does it all amount to, 
any way? Now, there’s Mrs. Deacon Gray, 
who wouldn’t be happy in heaven unless she 
could take a broom and duster along. Land 
alive, the angels will take care of the cobwebs 
up there, I reckon! I wouldn’t be like Mrs. 
Deacon Gray, if I could!” 

And so, like a great many other women— 
and men, too, for that matter—while avoid- 
ing Scylla, she was wrecked and sadly tossed 
about in the vortex of Charybdis. She seem- 
ed to lose sight of the fact, that dirt and dis- 
order and a selfish disregard for the comfort 
of others is anything but an indication of 
saintship. Because she was a good Presby- 
terian and attended all the circles and socie- 
ties, besides going to church twice on the 
Sabbath, she considered that her duty was 
done and well done. 

On the present occasion David saw her 
trotting backwards and forwards, and knew 
well enough what she was up to, for the 
verse-learning was an everyday occurrence; 
but he was so hard-hearted as to pretend 
ignorance. 

“ Job was a wonderfully patient man,” she 
said, presently. “Didn’t you ever realize it, 
David ?” 

“T’ve heard you say so, mother,” returned 
David, indifferently. 
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Sister Bodkins gave the plate she was dry- 
ing an extra rub. 

“I’m afraid you don’t think so much of 
serious things as you ought, my son. It’s 
nater.1 for young folks to be careless, but I 
don’t excuse it in you by any means. You 
ought to have faith, hope and charity, these 
three, my son.” 

David dropped his hat right there, and 
began to dive for it. 

“One would be enough, mother,” he said, 
very red in the face. “Give me Hope, and I 
don’t care a rush for the other two.” 

Sister Bodkins groaned aloud. 

“You're a bad boy, David, that you are, 
You're after Hope Cameron, instead of try- 
ing to serve the Lord. O the shameless 
hussy !” 

“Don’t you like Hope?” 

“You know I don’t.” 

“Why? She’s pretty.” 

“So is dogwood, but that doesn’t make me 
in love with it.” 

“T intend to marry Hope, if she will have 
me.” 

“But she wont.” 

Dxvid pulled a wisp of hay from his hair 
aud began picking it in pieces. 

“ What’s to hinder?” 

“Her pride, for one thing. You're a fool 
for running after that’vain creature. Every- 
body is laughing at you, and she laughs 
loudest of them all.” 

“Let them laugh.” 

“ You don’t care, but Ido. Mrs. Cameron 
likes to snub me as well as she likes to eat; 
and you give her chance enough, the Lord 
knows. It makes my blood boil, that it does.” 

“In spite of Job’s example ?” 

“Hold your tongue, David. Hope is too 
vain and frivolous for you. All she cares for 
is dainty muslins, fine linen and novels. I 
wouldn’t like her to be Mrs. Bodkins the sec- 
ond. She has no more religion than a child; 
I’m going to speak my mind to her, the first 
chance.” 

“Do,” said David. 

That “chance” was not long in coming. 
Everybody in Scampertown knew of David’s 
infatuation, and a great many jokes were 
cracked at his expense. He lived two miles 
out of the village, but the “Poplars” was 
quite a noted place, and Sister Bodkins’s pe- 
culiarities made it none the less'so. David 
was considered “odd” by the young folks of 
Scampertown, and from the time when he 
first became smitten with Hope, they had in- 
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terested themselves in his affairs, and for the 
sake of teasing our very imperfect heroine, 
had done everything in their power to help 
along his wooing. David did not need much 
assistance, however, for a more persistent 
lover could not well be imagined. He follow- 
ed Hope wherever she might go as faithfully 
as a dog could have followed a master, no 
matter whether she smiled or frowned. 

Not many days after the conversation with 
his mother which we have partially recorded, 
both were invited to spend an evening at 
Major Thornton’s—I mean David and Sister 
Bodkins. 

“TI suppose we must go,” said the latter, 
ruefully. “I would rather stay at home, 
though, for I’m almost sure it’s a contrived 
plan to bring you and Hope Cameron 
together.” 

“Of course, we must go. Who cares 
whether it was a contrived plan or not ?” 

Sister Bodkins’s guess was a very shrewd 
one, for Mrs. Cameron and Hope were includ- 
ed in the invitations. They were along time 
in deciding whether to go or stay, and for 
reasons very similar to those which did not 
influence David. 

“It is provoking,” said Hope, with tears of 
vexation in her eyes. “Everybody knows 
that I hate David Bodkins, and yet they will 
persist in bringing us together.” ; 

“What now?” inquired her mother, who 
was not as quick-witted as she might have 
been. 

“Don’t you see? Major Thornton has in- 
vited us on purpose to give David another 
opportunity to persecute me.” 

“Are you sure ?” 

“Yes. He as good as owned up to the 
truth last night. I’m tempted never to go 
nigh his house again.” 

“Don’t say that, dear. We must put up 
with anything Major Thornton may do. His 
wife furnishes me with more than half my 
sewing. It wouldn’t be polite to make ene- 
mies of them.” 

“And so I must be a martyr? I'll make 
him sick of his game, though.” 

Hope did not fully make up her mind to go 
until the evening in question; but Mrs. Cam- 
eron was so urgent, and furnished so many 
good reasons, that she could not help but feel 
the force of them. Not that her mother real- 
. ly wished her to marry David, for she did 
not; but she had considerable shrewd com- 
mon sense, and did not think it advisable to 
sacrifice friends who might be of service to 
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them for the sake of gratifying any prejudice 
that Hope might feel. If she did not like 
David, she could certainly keep him at a 
distance. 

On entering Major Thornton’s parlor, Sis- 
ter Bodkins was the very first person Hope 
saw, sitting primly in one corner busily ply- 
ing her knitting-needles, in the unwonted 
splendor of a new cap (that set awry on her 
head, of course,) and a black bombazine dress 
minus half the hooks and eyes, whose places 
were supplied with pins, and in the side 
breadth of which was a long rent that had 
been very imperfectly darned. Before setting 
out, David had vainly endeavored to persuade 
his mother not to wear “that darned dress,” 
laying an unnecessary stress upon the adjec- 
tive nearest the noun; but Sister Bodkins 
was not so weak as to listen to his persua- 
sions—not she! And so black bombazine it 
was, in spite of Gog and Magog. 

“The old wretch,” said Hope, to one of her 
friends. “Don’t you see how savagely she 
looks at me? Where is her delectable son, I 
wonder ?” 

He came across the hall, the next moment, 
with Major Thornton. For the first time in 
his life, there was a certain impressive dignity 
in his bearing, and Hope came very near 
blushing when he held out one of his horny 
hands and said: 

“ How are you enjoying the evening, Miss 
Cameron ?” 

“I have but just come,” returned Hope, 
giving her head a toss. “I expect nothing 
else than to be egregiously bored.” 

David looked hurt. 

“Tf you cared half so much for my compa- 
ny as I do for yours, you would be sure to 
pass the time agreeably.” 

“ Perhaps,” she said, in a slightly scornful 
tone, curling her lip. 

She turned away, and began talking glibly 
to Will Thornton, the major’s son, thus man- 
aging to avoid David for a full half hour, 
though conscious all the while that he was 
closely watching her. She shunned that cor- 
ner of the room in which Sister Bodkins had 
taken her stand, and was congratulating her- 
self on the ease with which she was getting 
rid of the two persons she detested so heart- 
ily, when lo! the mountain came to Moham- 
med, that is, Sister Bodkins bore down upon 
her like a frigate under full canvas. 

“ Good-evening, Hope,” she said, sharply. 
“ One would think I was a dragon, by the way 
you hide about to get rid of me.” 
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“A mistake of that sort would be very par- 
donable, madam,” said Hope, sententiously. 

Sister Bodkins elevated her brows. 

“ Yes, in a silly chit of a girl who couldn’t 
be expected to know any better.” 

“Thank you, madam.” 

“For what?” sharply. “You don’t need 
to be grateful. It’s one’s duty to speak the 
truth to people, sometimes. Otherwise, their 
pride and self-conceit would make them un- 
endurable. But I wish you to understand, 
Hope Cameron, that you have no need to 
look down on my son. He is just as good as 
you are.” 

“ He ought to be very much better.” 

“ Why 

“ Because he has such a mother.” 

At this Sister Bodkins might have forgot- 
ten to imitate Job’s example so far as patience 
under trials is concerned, had not somebody 
called for Hope to take her place at the piano, 
just then. Sister Bodkins followed her like a 
hawk stooping down after a dove. 

“What shall I sing?” asked Hope. 

Some named one thing and some another. 
“For my part, I’d like to hear a hymn,” said 
Sister Bodkins. “They are appropriate to 
every occasion. There is nothing quite so 
good as a hymn of the right sort. There is 
one beginning: 

“*Come, Thou fount of every blessing.’ I 
wish you’d sing that.” 

Hope was so ill-bred as to give her head a 
contemptuous toss, as she said, “I have 
changed my mind. I shall not sing to-night.” 

She played the most brilliant polka she 
could call to mind, and then arose from the 
piano with flushed cheeks. 

“T am ill, and wish to go home,” she whis- 
pered, hunting up her mother. 

“Hush!” returned Mrs. Cameron, making 
a warning gesture. “Somebody will hear 
you. You are tired, that is all. I'll not have 
it said that Sister Bodkins frightened us 
away.” 

Shortly afterwards, Hope saw her old enemy 
at the piano, busily engaged in turning over 
the sheet music that lay on the rack. Prompt- 
ed by curiosity, as soon as Sister Bodkins’s 
back was turned, she sought to discover what 
the malignant old woman had been doing. 

The investigation did not need to be very 
protracted. The music on the rack happened 
to be Hope’s, and bore her name in full. It 
was mostly operas and dance music. Sister 
Bodkins had thrust among the loose leaves a 
tract entitled “Mischief for Idle Hands,” and 


yet another, called “Satan smothered in 
Rose-leaves.” Not content with these very 
broad hints, on an extract from the opera of 
“ Martha” she had pricked with her kuitting- 
needles the words “ Touch not the unclean 
thing.” A copy of “ Norma” bore the signifi- 
cant appeal, “ Sinner, flee from the wrath to 
come.” 

Hope laughed, in spite of her vexation. 
David still stood at a little distance, watching 
every move she made. He nowcame nearer, 

“What has my mother been doing?” he 
asked. 

“If you were to ask her, she would say her 
Christian duty. Opinions differ, however.” 

She tried to speak very coldly, but David 
was not to be put off in this way. He caught 
her hand in his almost rudely. 

“You must try to be charitable, Hope,” 
he said. “Ishould be glad to have you learn 
to like my mother. She will always live with 
me.” 

“Indeed !” returned Hope, spitefully. “ But 
what is that to me?” 

“JT intend to make you my wife. I have 
been in love with you a long time, and was 
only waiting for a chance to tell you so.” 

Hope attempted to draw away, feeling very 
much confused. 

“Good gracious!” she cried; “are you 
crazy,man? I could never think of marrying 
you!” 

David’s swart cheeks became a trifle paler 
than their wont. His bulky frame trembled 
with suppressed emotion. 

“JT do not think you have taken time 
enough to consider the matter duly,” he said, 
in a low deep tone. “I shall not accept any 
answer you may make as final.” 

’ “You have asked me nothing.” 

“But you know very well what I meant to 
ask.” 

“T don’t wish to know. You are nothing 
to me—nothing. I should be glad never to 
look in your face again.” 

She spoke in a hot impetuous tone, but a 
quaver in her voice said that tears were near 
at hand, ready to flow. David released her, 
but stood directly in her way. 

“ Hope,” he continued, half angrily, “ with 
all your high notions, you might do worse 
than to marry me. In one sense, you are no 
better than I am. We will both have to 
work, for some years to come, at least. But 
I could give you a home; you would not need 
to teach music; your mother should never do 
another stitch of slop-work.” 
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“Let me pass, Mr. Bodkins. This is a sub- 
ject I do not wish to continue.” 

“ Will you marry me?” 

“No. Stand aside.” 

He turned away with a long-drawn sigh, 
and attempted to hold no further converse 
with her. Hope, freed from his presence, was 
more like herself, and her spirits arose to 
their flood-tide. 

When she put on her shawl to go away, 
she found a third tract pinned in one corner 
of the garment. This happened to be a tirade 
against dress, and was entitled “ Sackcloth 
and Ashes.” Of course, Sister Bodkins had 
placed it there. 

“Poor woman!” thought Hope, compas- 
sionately. “ Perhaps she takes areal interest 
in my salvation. It’s a pity, though, that her 
piety couldn’t be diverted into a more useful 
channel.” 

On the way home she gave her mother a 
true history of everything that had occurred. 

“ What shall Ido?” She concluded by ask- 
ing, “ How shall I rid myself of that ridiculous 
fellow ?” 

“ You will have to marry him, Hope,” Mrs. 
Cameron replied, “since he cannot be either 
snubbed or driven into letting you alone.” 


“T begin to believe it,” said Hope, despair- 
ingly. 
After that night, she was less at peace than 


ever. David was like her shadow—a skeleton 
at every feast. Of all the obstinate Jovers she 
had ever heard of, he was in the superlative. 
He managed to be invited to all the parties, 
and at church he sat in a pew overlooking 
that occupied by her mother and herself. 
She could hardly step into the street without 
encountering him, She actually began to 
question within herself whether she had not 
unconsciously been guilty of some sin so atro- 
cious in its nature that he was sent to haunt 
her until an ample atonement had been 
made, 

The summer days waned, while this perti- 
nacious wooing continued. By-and-by good 
reports began to be whispered of David; he 
gradually grew into favor among the village 
people. His manners improved, and he be- 
came more particular in regard to dress— 
copying the garb of the better class of young 
men in Scampertown. It was whispered 
among the knowing ones that he was receiv- 
ing weekly instructions in mathematics and 
the sciences from Parson Goodrich of the 
Presbyterian Church, thongh Hope was not 
sure whether the rumor was correct or not. 
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But she was not so blind as to be unable to 
see that he was developing wonderfully. 

“One would think David was on proba- 
tion,” said Mrs. Cameron, when affairs had 
been in this condition for several weeks. 

“How do you account for the change?” 
asked Hope, in a very absent-minded way. 

“ He is serving for his Rachel.” 

“T hope not.” 

“ But he is, though. There has been a de- 
cided improvement. He will soon be ac- 
knowledged as one of the most likely young 
men in town. You might better have mar- 
ried him, Hope.” 

“And had Sister Bodkins thrown into the 
bargain? That would have been too much 
of a good thing.” 

“We are getting poorer every day of our 
lives. We must be very near the end of the 
rope by this time. I don’t wish to urge any- 
thing against your will, my dear, but I do 
hope you are inclined to take a common-sense 
view of our condition.” 


Not many days subsequent to this conver- 
sation, Hope was in the parlor one afternoon 
practising a new song on the ricketty piano 
that graced the apartment. Mrs. Cameron 
had gone to the other end of the village to 
take care of a woman who was sick. Thus it 
happened that Hope was left quite alone in 
the house. 

Suddenly she heard heavy footsteps cross- 
ing the porch. A moment later somebody 
pushed open the door, when she looked up 
with a start. Her hands dropped lifelessly 
away from the keys, her eyes dilated with 
horror, and the very blood seemed to be 
curdling in her veins. A single cry fell from 
her trembling lips, “ Gregory Dane!” 

Like a flash came the consciousness of the 
utter hopelessness of her situation. She was 
alone in the house, and likely so to remain 
for several hours, and here was this man 
stealing in upon her with wild wicked eyes 
glaring at her, and a cunning smile parting 
his lips—this Gregory Dane who had made 
love to fer more than a score of times in his 
saner moments on account of some fancied 
resemblance to the young wife he had lost 
three years previously. She knew, too, that 
he had been shut up in a madhouse for more 
than six months past because he was thought 
to be hopelessly insane over his loss. It is no 
wonder that she grew pale as death, and the 
blood ran icily cold over her lips, 


“Yes, Gregory Dane,” he repeated, in a 
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soft winning tone of voice. “Are you glad to 
see me, my dear?” 

He paused between her and the door, not 
more than three feet away. He looked at her 
long and searchingly, seeming to take in ev- 
ery item of that inert figure, from the arch of 
the supple foot to the bands of dark brown 
hair that encircled her head. His gaze was 
a singular mixture of love and hate, of ten- 
derness and malice. 

“Are you glad to see me, pretty dear?” he 
asked, for the second time. 

Hope’s self-possession slowly returned. She 
had heard it said that there is no way of 
treating insane people that is half so effectual 
as to make them believe you consider them 
of as sound mind as yourself. She looked up 
at him with a sickly smile. 

“ Of course I am glad to see you, Gregory,” 
she said. “Why have you staid away so 
long?” 

He leered at her in a horribly cunning 
manner. 

“T knew you would be tired, waiting, pret- 
ty dear. But I couldn’t come sooner, though 
I have lain awake night after night, thinking 
of you. Often and often I seemed to hear 
your voice in the air, calling tome. I heard 
it in the winds, and the sunshine, and the 
rain. Was it really your voice, pretty 
dear ?” 

He caught her arm in a vicelike grip, and 
looked steadily into her eyes. It required a 
great effort on her part to refrain from 
shrieking aloud. 

“It must have been,” she said, humoring 
his idea. 

“T don’t believe it!” he cried, fiercely. “It 
was the howling of the damned. I heard 
them gnashing their teeth and praying for 
mercy. The sunshine lies, and so does the 
wind, and the rain. I have been deceived 
before, just as you are trying to deceive me 
now. It was not you. You hate me, and 
hoped I would never come back. But I will 
have my revenge, though. See!” 

He drew a large clasp-knife from his bo- 
som, and flashed it menacingly before her 


eyes. 

“See!” he continued, between his teeth. 
“T came through a field where men were at 
work, and took this from the pocket of a coat 
that lay on the grass. I knew you were 
faithless, and I meant to cut your heart out. 
You’re young and pretty, but you have a 
very wicked heart; it belongs to somebody 
else; you will never love me until it is cut 
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out and buried. Then, then, my darling, 
there will be nothing to keep us apart.” 

Hope was trembling like a leaf. O, how 
she longed to see David Bodkins’s stalwart 
frame coming in at the open door! But 
there was no probability that anything of the 
sort would happen. She had foolishly com- 
pared David to Gregory Dane, and this was 
her punishment, perhaps. She had rejected 
David, and so her other lover had come to 
make his place good. A just retribution ! 

She would have called for help, but nobody 
was likely to hear her. The house stood off 
from the village street, and several rods from 
any other. She might be murdered, and no- 
body know what was being done until it was 
too late. There seemed but one hope, to 
parley with the man until some opportunity 
of escape presented itself. 

“I know you will not harm me, Gregory 
Dane,” she said, pleadingly. “How could I 
love you when I had no heart? You had 
better leave me as I am, or help me to make 
myself better.” 

He peered at her suspiciously from under 
his bent brows. “ You are playing with me!” 
he exclaimed, suddenly, giving his knife a 
flourish. “Ill not trust you. You have 
promised me over and over again before, and 
then was false as hell. You will be false now, 
so long as you have that vile bad heart in 
your bosom. It will be over in a moment, 
pretty dear, and then you will love me.” 

His hot breath scorched her cheek. Hope 
looked beyond him to the open door. Wou!d 
it be possible to glide past him, and so run 
for her life? He had treble her strength, and 
would be even with her in a moment. That 
project must be abandoned. 

“You dare not do it, Gregory,” she said, 
with well-feigned anger. “I would rise in my 
grave, to haunt you.” 

He dropped his head on his hand, a sudden 
change coming over him. “ Grave?” he re- 
peated, in a low sorrowful tone of voice, “I 
remember; that is where they laid her—a 
deep, dark, terrible place where the sun nev- 
er shines, and the flowers never bloom. I’ve 
been trying all these weary months to get 
into it, and cover myself away from the jeer- 
ing, mocking men who go stalking up and 
down the earth, but they wont let me; you 
know whom I mean!” transfixing her with 
his wild burning eyes. “ They wont let me.” 

“ How cruel!” she whispered. 

“No, it isn’t!” breaking into a shrill laugh 
that made her blood run cold. “They are 
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my friends, and you know it! It is you who 
are false and treacherous, You have stulen 
Eloise’s bonny hair, and her pretty smile, and 
her lovely face. But for you she would not 
have died. You came like a vampyre, and 
she wilted and faded. Did you suppose I was 
blind to the horrid truth? You exhausted 
her vitality, breath by breath, and took her 
identity upon yoursef!”’ 

Hope could not repress a shivering cry. 
He heard it, and his face darkened angrily 
again. 

“| intend to kill you!” he exclaimed, going 
back to his first idea. “ Last night I slept in 
one of Jupiter’s moons. The dog-star came 
and stood over my head; I heard the music 
of the spheres, and the Great Bear howled at 
me over the Little Bear’s shoulder. A queer 
little nan came to me presently, who said he 
was the devil. We talked of you, and of Elo- 
ise. He said that I must kill you with the 
knife I should find in the field. Then my 
own Eloise would spring up from your dead 
body.” 

“But I am your Eloise!’ cried Hope, de- 
spriringly. 

“O no, you are not,” with a cunning laugh. 
“The devil has put me on my guard against 
your wiles. I’m not to be imposed upon any 
longer. Do you see that clock?” indicating 
one that stood on the mantel. 

Hope nodded, unable to speak. 

“You have three minutes to live. You had 
better say your prayers.” 

There was a glitter in his eyes that told 
Hope she had nothing to expect from his 
mercy, unless she could succeed in diverting 
his attention, and so make him forget his 
murderous design. He stood with uplifted 
arm, the knife-blade directed towards her 
heart. He might strike at any moment. It 
was horrible to face death in that manner. 
A ray of hope dawned suddenly’ upon her 
mind. 

“Eloise? Eloise?” she repeated, in a puz- 
zled tone. “Is that the name of the woman 
you loved? What a wretched mistake you 
have made. She is my sister—that is why I 
resemble her so much. She is up stairs, 
and will be so glad to see ‘you. Shall I call 
her ?” 

“My darling, my darling! Is she there? 
No, no,” his face clouding again. “You are 
lying to me, just as the wind, and the rain, 
and the sunshine lied. While the Great 
Bear was howling last night, the devil said 
you would attempt to palm such a story upon 
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me. But he told me I must kill you none 
the less.” 

“Then I cannot help you to find Eloise,” 
said Hope, desperately. “1 have her picture. 
Will you believe me if I show it to you?” 

Hope took a case from the piano behind 
her. “Here it is. You can open it, and see 
for yourself.” 

He took it eagerly, tearing at the clasp 
with trembling fingers. Hope watched her 
opportunity, and when he leaned over to look 
at the pictured face within, which was her 
own, she gathered her strength for one last 
effort, and with an appealing look to heaven, 
gave him a sudden desperate push with her 
clenched hands, that, finding him at a disad- 
vantage, destroyed his equilibrium, and sent 
him reeling to the floor. 

Hope darted past him, and out of doors, 
shrieking at the top of her lungs. She heard 
him gather himself up with a savage howl, 
but fear lent wings to her feet, and she fled 
down the path leading to the street, hearing 
his steps keeping time to her own, and ex- 
pecting every moment to feel his hands 
clutching at her throat, for she knew full well 
that death would be her portion, did he over- 
take her. 

That path seemed interminable. The gate 
at the end changed while she was still several 
yards away, and looking up she saw David 
Bodkins running to meet her. The good 
angel who presides over the destinies of man- 
kind had sent him that way in the nick of 
time. He had chanced to pass along the 
street at the proper moment to hear her 
screams for help, and had started to her as- 
sistance with all a lover's promptness. 

Even at such a moment as was that, with 
a madman’s hot breath scorching her neck, 
Hope had time to think how manly and 
handsome he looked, and how eagerly he was 
hastening to her rescue. She did not care if 
his hands were hard and horny, and his 
clothes ornamented with wisps of hay, just 
then. A sense of being protected came over 
her; she sprung into his arms, crying hysteri- 
cally, “ David, dear, dear David !” 

The outburst was involuntary, but it told 
the patient fellow more than many words 
could have done. 

Gregory Dane came to a sudden pause, 
eyeing the two in his keen cunning way. A 
cowed, dogged look crept into his face—one 
of those sudden changes that often come 
upon cracked-brained persons. Realizing 
that he was in the presence of one superior 
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in strength and energy to himself, he quietly 
submitted to the inevitable, just as a wise 
sane man would have done. 

“ Ha, ha,” he laughed, pointing out David. 
“There is the devil who was with me in the 
moon, last night. He has turned traitor and 
foiled me, just as he meant to do all the 
time; but go to him if you will, pretty dear, 
I can’t keep you.” 

He made no effort to escape, but sat down 
on the grass near a purple bed of phlox, per- 
fectly resigned to the new order of events, 
and began to plait the flowers into wreaths, 
talking plaintively of Eloise while he worked. 
In afew moments, the keepers from whom he 
had escaped, coming up the street, perceived 
him; he gave himself up to them without a 
struggle. 

David and Hope had been talking to some 
purpose, in the meantime. All at once, the 


the Sea. 


girl realized how lonely the present was and 
how barren the future would be with nobody 
to weave the tangled threads into some sort 
of beauty and order. When David's arm slid 
about her waist, and his lips touched hers, 
though he colored to the roots of his hair, 
and trembled with agitation, she did not 
seek to repulse him. The truth was plain as 
day at last, and she did love this man! 

They were married, and manage to live 
very happily together, though Sister Bodkins 
does insist on teaching her eldest grandchild 
to read from the identical tract she pinned 
to Hope’s shawl that evening at Major 
Thornton’s. 

And Mrs. Cameron, the poor and proud, 
you ask? She is quite reconciled to the 
match, though she laughingly tells Hope, 
sometimes, that she couldn't help herself, 
and so took “ Hobson’s choice.” 


The fretful sea comes surging o’er the bar, 
Sending afar 

Its low complaint, that augurs ill to those 

Who dare the ocean’s fury to oppose. 

For, in its ceaseless murmurs, old seamen 

Foretell its fearful moods, and tell you when 
Its storms arise, 

As well as andsmen tell you by the skies, 


The sombre clouds shut out the gleam 
Of golden light athwart the bar, 

And hoarser murmurs greet the ear 
Of billows on the rocks ajar. 


Sad hearts are beating in the town to-night, 
And eyes once bright 

Are humid now with tears for those who reap 

Their meagre thrift upon the mighty deep. 

But yestermorn two score had sailed away 

In one small craft, they called her“ Fairy May;” 
The only boat 

The little fishing town could put afloat. 


Like white-robed phantoms of the sea 
The long waves curl upon the main, 

To anxious hearts they seemed to say, 
In mocking tones, “ You wait in vain.” 


At early morn brave souls had filled the pier, 
Weak with the fear 

That none were living of that sturdy crew, 

And as the day advanced, their dark fears grew 

Yet stronger; men, used not to grief, now weep, 

And women wail for loved ones on the deep. 
The night comes down, 

Yet brings no sail—despair fills all the tewn. 


SPARED BY THE SEA. 


BY HARRY REMICK. 


The night has passed, the morning sun 
Brings not with it a single ray 

Of hope, to cheer despondent hearts, 
That those now live who sailed away. 


The murmuring sea comes once more o’er the 
bar, 
Throwing afar, 
Something like gold the fishers see, 
Who hasten out to solve its mystery; 
Stooping, they brush, with eager tremulous 
hands, 
Aside the seaweed, shells and drifting sands, 
And read a name,— 
The “Fairy May,” broken and scarred, but plain. 


The placid surface of the bay 

Smiles in the sun, yet wafts on shore 
Cordage and spars, as if to deride 

The grief that sits at every door. 


High noon! how changed the scene from early 
morn. 
Now, prayer and song 
O’errules the sway of grief in every breast, 
For, idly rocking at her anchors, rests 
The “Fairy May,” sore bruised, but yet afloat. 
Ah! hear the skipper bless his noble boat; 
“Swam likeaduck!” 
He says, to some one speaking of their luck. 


Pardon his pride, ye landsmen, who, secure 
From ocean’s storms, know not the love they 
give [through 
Their water crafts, which bear them nobly 
The perils of the stormy deep to live. 
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AN ARAB’S FAITH. 
A TRADITION OF MODERN EGYPT. 


BY GEORGE L. AIKEN. 


Tue death of Murad Bey left the sove- 
reiguty of Egypt a prey to two contestants. 
Osman Bey took the rule, but he was deemed 
a usurper, and Elphi Bey, a Mameluke chief, 
was looked upon as the rightful sovereign. 

At the time of Murad’s death, Elphi was 
absent in England, but he immediately set 
sail for the Nile, determined to dispute Os- 
man Bey’s claims to the throne. Osman, 
greatly alarmed at the news of his arrival, 
resolved to cut him off, and for that purpose 
sent down two boats with troops to intercept 
him as he was coming up the Nile. A vio- 
lent gale of wind, accompanied by a cloud of 
sand, came on. Elphi sheltered himself be- 
hind a point of land, on which was a village. 
The boats, with the troops of Osman Bey, 
passed without seeing him; but he perceived 
them, and, having some suspicion, immedi- 
ately landed, and, quitting his baggage, with 
five or six followers escaped into the desert. 
His followers soon left him, as the way was 
long and difficult. At length, after a tedious 
march of ten hours on foot, he arrived at the 
tent of Nasr Chedid, an Arab sheik, with 
whom he was on ill terms. 

Nasr Chedid, however, was then absent 
with Osman Bey, whom he had joined with 
all his fighting men, at his camp before Cairo, 
where he waited the event of the attack on 
Elphi. Emina, Chedid’s wife, was in the tent, 
and to her Elphi presented himself. 

“Who art thou?” she exclaimed, gazing in 
surprise upon the worn and dusty stranger. 

“A wretched fugitive!” he answered ; “ and 
one closely pursued. By your tribe’s faith, I 
ask protection, safety! My life is in your 
hands.” 

Such an appeal to an Arab was never made 
in vain. With them the laws of hospitality 
are held most sacred. 

“Man, thou art safe,” answered Emina; 
“this floor was never stained with stranger's 
blood. But tell me what brings you here? 
Your air bespeaks a chi-ftain of no common 
rank,” she added, curiously. 

“Above the vulgar, true,” he replied, eva- 
sively; “though now my fortunes seem at 
their lowest ebb. Even now the circling dust 


that, rising, forms yon distant clotid, marks 
my pursuers near. Give, then, the means of 
flying instantly, or I am surely lost.” 

Emina’s eyes had been studying his fea- 
tures while he spoke, and now a shudder 
pervaded her frame. 

“It is he!” she murmured, abstractedly; 
“the man of blood, who proudly dared, with 
desolating hand and impious rage, to pour 
direfal vengeance over a smiling land!” 

He looked surprised at this outburst. 

“T know you not,” he rejoined. “You do 
mistake me, woman.” . 

“No, ELput, no!” she cried, and he start- 
ed apprehensively as he heard his name pro- 
nounced. “I never can forget the look of 
that determined eye, the sound of that com- 
manding voice. O, that I could forget the 
dreadful night,” she continued, with emotion, 
“when, with your murderous band, you 
broke upon the slumber of our tribe! My 
father fell beneath your sabre. Still on mine 
ear ring his last dreadful cries—still his last 
call for vengeance thrills my bosom! ren- 
geance upon you, his murderer! Know you 
now the Sheik Abdallah’s daughter ?” 

The fugitive recoiled before her flashing 
eyes. 

“ Too well,” he answered, sadly, “and know 
your tenet, ‘ Blood for blood.’ But your sire 
fell in the fierce battle’s rage—fell fairly 
fighting—” 

“ By your ruthless hand!” she interrupted, 
sternly. She made a movement as if to sum- 
mon aid to seize upon him, but checked her- 
self, beat down the passion that was raging 
in her breast, and in milder language contin- 

ued, “ You spoke of danger and pursuit. It 
is my husband, Elphi, that pursues you, in 
league with Osman, your inveterate foe. 
Time presses, then—I must be quick.” 

She hurried from the tent. But Elphi had 
no fears for the result, relying on the faith by 
Arabs shown to all who claim protection in 
their tents. 

Emina returned in a few moments followed 
by an Arab. 

“Bxcuse that keen resentment of the past 
that led me to speak in terms so harsh and 
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grating,” she said, “so unbecoming to a wea- 
ried guest. Now let me make, by gentler 
acts, amends.” 

She brought him refreshments to recruit 
his strength—the desert’s simple fare—a 
cruse of water, and sume dates and cakes. 
When he had finished his somewhat scanty 
repast, she told him that one of her husband’s 
favorite horses and a dromedary were at his 
service, and that the Arab would accompany 
him across the desert, and guide him to his 
friends. Such noble hospitality excited a 
lively emotion in the chieftain’s heart. 

“Can you, most noble woman, then forget 
the past ?” he asked. 

“ Touch not the jarring string,” she replied ; 
“it vibrates still. Not pity, Elphi, now in- 
clines my heart; vain were her merciful 
solicitations—vain as my pleadings for a fa- 
ther’s life. A binding, sacred and imperious 
duty, never by Arab broken, compels me to 
this; for both by Heaven and man accursed 
is he who turns aside from mortal in distress, 
pleading, pursued, defenceless at his thres- 
hold. Reply not—away, away! Emina, thy 
foe’s wife, saves thy life.” 

Achmet the Arab conducted Elphi from 
the tent, and soon they were mounted and 
galloping over the desert sands. 

Scarcely were they out of sight than Nasr 
Cheilid, Osman, and a troop of Arab warriors 
and Turkish horsemen rode up to the tent. 
They reined in their foaming steeds at the 
entrance. 

“We have travelled fast,’ said Osman; 
“our jaded horses show the toilsome march 
we have made; and, after all, our hopes are 
!” 

“IT do not yet despair,” answered Chedid. 
“We followed him so closely at the heel he 
cannot be far distant. Ho! Achmet!’ he 
added, raising his voice. 

An Arab of his tribe approached him—one 
who had been left to guard the tent. 

“Achmet is not here,” he said. “ He has 
marched upon Emina’s orders, attendant 
upon a chief unknown; this moment he 


departed.” 

Osman, a ruthless tyrant, laughed sneer- 
ingly. 

“What!” he exclaimed; “is it thus your 
Arab wives beguile the tedious hours? thus 
stifle the fond sigh for a loved husband's 
absence ?” 

Chedid’s frank brow darkened, but before 
he could reply, Emina bounded lovingly from 
the tent to greet him. 


An Arab’s Faith. 


“Welcome!” she cried, gladly. “O my 
husband, I have much for your private ear.” 

“In private nothing!” cried Chedid, stuns 
by Osman’s taunt; “publicly declare the 
name of the chief who fled from our polluted 
tents, aided by you, and cherished in my ab- 
sence. Speak forth at once—no subterfuge 
of art! The charge was open, be the defence 
the same. Your life and honor are, with 
mine, at stake. Who was the chief?” 

And Emina answered, with fearless truth: 

“ My father’s murderer—our inveterate foe 
—Elphi Bey!” A cry of astonishment burst 
from the listener's lips, “Closely pursued by 
you,” continued Emina, “ of hope bereft, he 
gained our tents exhausted by fatigue, and 
claimed protection on the Arab’s faith. I did 
my duty—gave him instant aid—though the 
determination wrung my heart.” 

“ Reveal the track he took!” cried Osman, 
fiercely. “We may pursue, and still arrest 
his flight.” 

Emina smiled disdainfully. 

“Think you my soul can act a double part,” 
she replied; “ save with one hand, and with 
the other slay? Nor threats nor dangers— 
tortures, lingering death—shall force me to 
such complicated baseness !” 

The cloud vanished from Chedid’s brow, 
and he looked upon his noble wife with an 
approving eye. 

“Nay, say they did,” he cried, “what 
would the knowledge serve? Could Chedid 
tamely stand to witness that which must with 
ignominy brand his name? Chief,’ he con- 
tinued, to Osman, “ know us better. All the 
neighboring tribes, in such a cause, would, 

rising, arm to oppose you.” He turned again 
to Emina. “Now, by our prophet!” he ex- 
claimed, “ though I love you more than aught 
that sweetens this rude checkered life, had 
you refused protection, scorned our faith, 
your head had paid the forfeit, for I myself 
would have been your executioner!” 

“And I had justly merited the fatal doom, 
false to our tribe, our duties, and our honor!” 
answered the dauntless dame, and she retired. 


Osman dissembled the rage that filled his 
bosom, for he regarded Chedid as his foe in 
thus conniving at Elphi’s escape, and thereby 
cheating him of his expected prey. But he 
dared not wreak his vengeance upon the 
chief in the midst of his tribe. The crafty 
tyrant had no respect for the pure motives 
that had swayed Emina’s breast—the Arab 
faith he deemed a folly. He crushed his foes 
whenever fate threw them into his power. 
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After a brief rest beneath the tents, Osman 
set forth on his return to Cairo. Chedid 
accompanied him with a small escort, and 
his son, a youth of thirteen years. When 
they had passed some distance beyond the 
limits of Chedid’s domain, he was secured by 
Osman’s orders, and his sword taken from 
him. The tyrant bitterly reproached him 
for the part his wife had taken in Elphi’s es- 
cape, and declared, unless he could bring five 
hundred purses to fill his depleted treasury by 
the morrow’s dawn, his life should be the for- 
feit. Keeping his son as hostage, he suffered 
the sheik to depart to obtain the money. 

Chedid returned to his wife in sorrowful 
mood, and told her what had happened. The 
recital filled her bosom with dismay. 

“Ageeb in Osman’s hands ?” she exclaimed, 
wildly. 

“Compose yourself,” he answered, sooth- 
ingly. “This instant I proceed to raise his 
ransom. Osman’s faith is pledged.” 

“His faith!” cried Emina, scornfully; “a 
Turk’s! Sooner would I trust the lion with 
his prey beneath his bloody fangs, than any 
of this monster’s race, Our boy is lost! Cruel, 
unnatural father! you have placed him bound 
within the assassin’s grasp!” 


“ My duty to my tribe, not our own safety,” 
answered Chedid, sorrowfully, “ while my 
heart bled, determined me. But I repent it 
now. Reflection tells me not a hope exists to 
raise one half the sum.” 


A sudden thought flashed through the 
mother’s brain. She hailed it as an inspira- 
tion from heaven, sent for the salvation of 
her boy. 


“Chedid,” she exclaimed, “nor seek to 
question or prevent me, your swiftest courser 
must instant bear me hence! ‘'To-morrow’s 
dawn restores me with the gold, or you shall 
never see me more.” 


He saddled the horse for her, lifted her to 
the saddle, and saw her ride quickly away. 
He dared not, though he had the desire, to 
arrest her course. Nature arose paramount 
to duty. The means she sought he knew and 
disapproved, but others there were none. 
Yet he resolved to strain every exertion, and 
called on Allah to forbid the weight of obli- 


gation where every feeling of an Arab’s soul 
called for revenge! 
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As Chedid had surmised, Emina rode 
straight to the camp of Elphi Bey, which she 
found between Giza and the Pyramids, where 
he was mustering his forces for an attack 
upon Osman’s army in Cairo. 

Her mission was quickly told, her boon as 
quickly granted. 

“Trust me, Emina,” he said, “much it 
grieves my heart that war erst led me to 
your father’s tents, and much I mourn the 
hapless chance that befell him. But let the 
past be buried in oblivion. One common in- 
terest now demands our care; to drive the 
Turk beyond our country’s bounds, end our 
unhappy feuds and seal our freedom. The 
swiftest steeds our trusty Mamelukes boast 
shail bear to Chedid, under escort sure, purses 
beyond his need. More would I tell you, but 
by deeds we speak.” 

Ermina returned with the gold to Chedid, 
who conveyed it to Osman in Cairo. But the 
tyrant played fast and loose with him. He 
took the gold, released’ the son, but held 
Chedid a prisoner and consigned him to a 
dungeon, there to await the hour of execu- 
tion. But that hour never came, for Elphi’s 
forces stormed the city, defeated Osman’s 
soldiers, and took the chieftain prisoner. 
With a noble clemency, Elphi gave him his 
life, but banished him from Egypt. 

Elphi had Chedid released from his dun- 
geon and brought before him, where Emina 
and his son awaited him. 

“Brave sheik,” exclaimed the grateful El- 
phi, “forget the past, and for the future let 
us live as friends.” 

“ Elphi, no!” responded Chedid, with grave 
dignity; “our father’s fate forbids it; these 
hands can never be joined in amity with 
thine, polluted by our nearest blood! This 
much I promise: free us from the Turk, rule 
justly, anxious for our country’s good, our 
tribes shall not oppose you—so farewell.” 

Emina took Elphi’s hand and pressed it to 
her heart. He had slain her father, but 
saved her son—one deed cancelled the other. 
Then taking her husband’s hand, and leading 
her boy, she left the conqueror’s presence. 

They passed through the city gates, mount- 
ed upon their fleet steeds, and sought, once 
more, tueir desert home. 
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THE ROYAL COUSINS. 


BY MARIA J. BISHOP. 


In asmak richly-carved apartment of White- 
hall Palace sat Queen Elizabeth, then in the 
pride of youth and the beauty which strong 
mental powers ever confer. Her soft golden 
hair was swept from her forehead and con- 
fined by a circlet of briHiants, and her form, 
which, like her race, was too large for beauty, 
was habited in a robe of green velvet, clasped 
by the same costly jewels. 

Leaning her head on her hand, Elizabeth 
gazed absently on the gardens spread out 
before her, while the pressure of her thin 
lips spoke mental agitation. 

Raising her proud face, as a page entered, 
she demanded: 

“Who waits, Selwyn ?” 

“The premier, may it please your grace.” 

“Admit him instantly.” 

He entered. The pale high forehead, keen 
glance and nervous features bespoke the 
statesman, while the splendor of his dress 
announced the courtier. 

“How now, Cecil!” said the queen; “has 
that impertinent fool Darnley consummated 
his folly? or has Mary’s better sense broken 
the snare ?” 

“This letter will tell your highness.” 

As he spoke, he placed a packet in the 
hand of Elizabeth. 

“ Destruction!” cried the queen, as, crush- 
ing the parchment in her hand, she stamped 
with anger. “ Married! and England’s rights 
forfeited. By our royal word they shall rue 
it! Here, Dudley!” 

In a moment the favorite stood before her. 

“My lord, you are constable of the tower. 

warrant from the council will empower 
you to seize Margaret of Lennox.” 

“Your cousin, my liege!” 

“Ay, our cousin, men say, but say—false 
traitor. Linger not, sirrah! but do our 
bidding.” 

With grave and anxious countenances the 
two nobles departed, and no sooner was she 
alone, than, burying her face in her jew- 
elled fingers, Elizabeth gave way to a passion- 
ate flood of tears. 

“Ay,” she said, bitterly, “ what recks it that 
sceptre, crown and vassalage are mine, if I 
must be thus insulted? But the beautiful 


sorceress shall rue it—a Tudor’s word for 
that.” 


We must now transport the reader to a 
lonely turret of Beauchamp Tower, where, 
pale and anxious, Margaret, Duchess of Len- 
nox, awaited her fate. She was a beautiful 
woman, and pride rather than years had 
shaded the brilliant features which had in 
youth brought Howard to the block. The 
heavy braids of her black hair hung neglected 
over her fine neck, and an air of disarray 
marked her appearance, although it could 
not hide the matchless beauty of her face 
and form. ‘ 

She stood by a table on which a small 
casket lay, from which she took a string of 
magnificent pearls. As she drew them 
through her fingers, a gleam of pleasure shot 
from her dark eyes. ; 

“Triumphant!” she exclaimed, “ trium- 
phant, in spite of Boleyn’s pride and power; 
and my royal boy shall yet wear a crown. 
These pearls, fair Stuart, will glow bounily on 
thy rich locks.” 

As she spoke, she placed the gems among 
her own dark tresses, gazing in satisfaction 
at the contrast. 

“And fitting gift,” she continued, “for 
Scotland’s queen, are these ornaments of the 
lovely Branden. My head may fall erelong, 
yet, methinks, it were joy to see Elizabeth's 
fury that the match is made!” 

She touched a silver call to her lips, when 
a young lady entered the apartment. 

“ Your grace’s pleasure ?” 

“ Methought,” replied the duchess, “ I heard 
the tramp of a horse in the court beneath. 
See, Mignon, if it be tidings from the north.” 

The attendant left the room, and in a mo- 
ment returned, bearing a packet bound with 
black. The duchess looked at it a moment, 
her great eyes dilating with a look of horror, 
then, breaking the seal, she glanced at its 
contents, when shriek after shriek told the 
distant inmates of the tower her agony. 

“Dead!” she cried, wringing her hands. 
“My Henry, my beautiful boy! Worse— 
murdered! Crushed among the falling ruins 
of Kirkofield! I shall go mad,” she sobbed. 
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“ Husband, kindred away—a lonely prisoner !” 
She laid her head on the casket and sobbed 
convulsively. 

“Neither lonely nor prisoner, Margaret,” 
said a calm voice beside her. “The queen 
entreats, the cousin begs you to receive her 
sympathy.” 

Margaret raised her head, while the tears 
rained over her cheeks. 
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Elizabeth regarded her with a look of sor- 
row, her noble features writhing with emotion. 
She bent and kissed the pale forehead of the 
duchess. 

“Elizabeth makes no war upon the 
wretched,” she said. “My lord lieutenant,” 
turning to the official who stood in the door 
of the apartment, “ your prisoner is free.” 
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A SUMMER DAY, 


BY CLIO STANLEY. 


Lightly o’er the hills of May 
The robe of Springtime fades away, 
Gold light on the hem 
Of her garments, dim and gray, 
And buds shining, sweet, within her diadem, 
While dropping from the low-hung clouds, 
Come Summer’s loving showers; 
Beneath her veil of tender green, 
The hooded violets awake 
To fresher bloom—the roses lean 
With blushing faces through the bars, 
To greet the twinkling meadow-stars; 
The purple lilacs fragrance shake 
From out their perfumed bells, 
While up and down, up and down, 
Over the hillside’s breezy swells 
The wandering bees, with viewless keys 
Open sweet amber cells! 


Now, o’er the clover-blooms they float 
In quick procession, through the air 


Trailing their sunny wings; 
With joyful little swings 
Making the perfumed lilies to and fro 
Nod their young heads, and ope their virgin 
hearts 
In tender glow 
Of sweet anticipation: 
While above, below, in all the ambient air, 
The robin sings his tune 
To greet the new-born June, 
And I am glad again, and softly twine 
Sweet myrtle-leaves within my golden hair! 


Never was lifetime’s way 
So fragrant as to-day— 
Never the world crowned with such rosy 
light; 
The blue of happy skies 
Smiles back again to blue of loving eyes, 
And my dead garlands wake and bloom in 
beauty bright! 


MRS. DALRYMPLE’S GOVERNESS. 


BY LOTTIE BROWN. 


Ir was an elegant room, a study in itself to 
any beauty worshipper. The curtains and 
carpet were a perfect match, and the furni- 
ture just unlike enough to harmonize. Every 
picture had its just amount of light and 
shadow, and each vase and knickknack was 
scattered in good taste. 

Mrs. Dalrymple prided herself upon her 
establishment, and it was an oft-repeated 
boast, that she never had a person or article 
in her house having no claim to beauty. She 
was pretty herself, her children were pretty, 
her friend Agatha a beauty, the servants fair 
and neat, and her governess as handsome as 
a governess need be. 


They were all in the parlor one bright 
October afternoon, enjoying themselves with 
perfect freedom, as every member of this 
model household was allowed to do. Mrs. 
Dalrymple was crocheting worsted. Agatha 
Canton was lying on the sofa, her arms 
wreathed gracefully above her head, chatting 
in her charming nonsensical manner. Mas- 
ter Rupert and Miss Belle were playing, the 
one with mamma’s ottoman for a carriage 
and the piano-stool for a horse, the other 
keeping house in a bay window, with a huge 
doll and mamma’s work basket. Miss Vane 
the governess was in one corner, in the 
shadow of a curtain, sewing on some dainty 
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Mrs. Dalrymple’s Governess. 


light work. There was not a fairer face in 
the room, but its pensive melancholy ex- 
pression, was perhaps a degree less attractive 
than the blonde beauty of Agatha Canton. 

Miss Vane’s face was a clear marble white, 
with heavy waves of dusky hair, sweeping 
away back from the broad low forehead. 
Her eyes were dark—black sometimes, at 
others a clear deep hazel—with long lashes 
casting a shadow upon the coloriess cheek. 
The mouth and chin were beautiful. One 
with full red lips, slightly yet pleasantly 
curved, had in it a temptation which had I 
been a man I could never have resisted. 
The other was round and firm, with a delicate 
line of decision marking it. Taking the face 
as a whole, it was a wonderful one. Even 
Agatha had said so, when Mrs. Dalrymple 
engaged her, and added, with a shrug of her 
plump shoulders, that she had no doubt but 
that the poor weak-minded lady would repent 
having ever introduced her into her family. 

Miss Vane had been an inmate of the 
house just three months, and each day Mrs, 
Dalrymple was heard to declare, that there 
was not another governess like her in the 
city. On this particular afternoon Miss 
Agatha was, as 1 have before said, talking 
nonsense, and it ran thus: 

“T think I shall marry Clark Estes. He 
has got money, and the finest villa on the 
Hudson. What do you say, Clara?” 

“Has he proposed?” queried Clara Dal- 
rymple, arching her pretty brows. 

“No, but don’t he call regularly each day, 
and bring bouquets? What is that for?” 

“Now-ua-days with husband hunters it 
means marriage; with you and me it should 
mean nothing. Why, Clark asked with real 
tenderness for Miss Vane yesterday, and this 
morning sent her a fine volume of poems. 
What do you now think?” 

Miss Canton shot an angry glance at the 
drooping figure opposite, and said in alow 
voice : 

“I think her a bold creature to accept a 
present from one so little known to her.” 

The governess heard every syllable, as the 
rising color betrayed, and turning her large 
eyes upon her fair face, she asked: 

“Are you certain, Miss Canton, that I 
accepted Mr. Estes’s gift?” 

“Of course not. But I presume you did.” 

“Then it is indeed presumption. I re- 
turned the work not an hour since.” And 
the girl, with unruffled brow and smiling lips, 
went on with her sewing. 


The laws of politeness governed the life of 
Miss Agatha, otherwise she would have 
struck her, when she dared accuse her of 
presumption. She, a paid servant of her 
friend, daring to lift her eyes to one so far 
above her! The round cheek was crimson, 
and the blue eyes shot scathing glances to 
that shadowed corner. 

“The impertinent hussy !” 

“Stop, Agatha! For my part I am glad of 
it,” said Mrs. Dalrymple. 

“O Clara!” 

“Tam. She shows you your place, better 
than any one else would dared to have done.” 

“Only my equals can do that, Clara.” 

“Equals! Shades of our plebeian fore- 
fathers? You'll never see the day, Agatha 
Canton, that you can equal my governess in 
mental and moral acquirements. You can 
wear a bettter quality of silk than she, and 
sport a set of diamonds, but it is due to no 
wonderful powers of your own that you can 
do so, You may thank your grandfather, 
who worked for nine shillings per day, as a 
machinist, and to your father who, inheriting 
his father’s industrious habits, worked himself 
into the great iron foundry, now known as 
Canton & Co.” 

“Don’t, Clara! She will hear you. Letus 
go back to Clark Estes. He has said remark- 
ably sweet things to me. But if I don’t have 
him, why—” 

“There’s my matchless brother. 
Gerald!” 

Mrs. Dalrymple’s eyes grew wet, and 
Agatha in her wild impulsive way sprang up 
and kissed her. 

“Don’t, Clara! You make me wretched!” 

At such times the bonds of friendship 
strengthened between these two. Clara 
Dalrymple, widowed and lonely, loved sym- 
pathy, as do the rest of us, and Agatha knew 
how to offer it. 

Besides, she was along a good step in her 
twenties, and no one had the slightest claim 
upon her. It would be terrible to be an old 
maid, and yet how close that dreaded 
existence seemed. 

Gerald Kavanagh had oceans of money, 
was as handsome as her hero need be, and as 
for talent, all her world acknowledged that 
he possessed a trifle more than his share. 
Clark Estes was her mantle. She wore him 
to hide the fact that she intended to marry 
Gerald Kavanagh, as soon as she found the 
opportunity. She intended to show: her world 
this, when Gerald came home from Cuba. 


Poor 
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Mrs. Dalrymple’s Governess. 


The surest channel to his heart lay through 
his sister. Agatha knew it, and hence these 
fond kisses and embraces. 

“Clark Estes is coming, mamma!” called 
Belle, from the window. 

“Shall we retire, Miss Vane?” asked 
Agatha, saucily. 

“I beg you to suit your convenience,” 
replied the governess. 

Again the steel blue eyes snapped. 

“ You may as well be quiet, Aggie. Nothing 
can be gained by taunting her. She is more 
than a match for you.” 

“Good afternoon, ladies! Ah, ma petite 
Belle! How gay you all look. There is Miss 
Vane!” The handsome dashing intruder 
passed the languid Agatha and bent gracefully 
over the slight figure of the governess. 

“You sent back my gift, Miss Vane. How 
could you! Wit you not accept it as a token 
of friendship? I will ask no more.” He laid 
a parcel in her lap. 

In his face there beamed the three highest 
tributes a man can pay a woman, love, honor 
and respect, and Agatha, seeing all this, 
caught her friend’s arm. . 

“You will take it?” he pleaded, as she 
lifted her eyes. “Only as a gift from a true 
friend” 

A friend! The full meaning of the word 
flashed upon her. A full sense of the bitter- 
ness of friendlessness seemed for the moment 
to overwhelm her, and with swimming eyes 
she clasped the volume and bowed. 

His delicacy came at once to her relief, and 
with a gay, forced laugh he turned again to 
Mrs. Dalrymple and entered into conversation. 

“A pretty scene truly!” sneered Agatha, as 
Rupert for a few moments monopolized his 
attention. “I dare say your brother will 
also fall in love with her.” 

“Don’t be silly.” 

Why should he not? She was handsome 
and educated. She talked little, and was 
graceful and womanly, but then— Gerald 
Kavanagh had caught some patrician notions 
in his travels. His first wife had noble blood 
in her veins, she had heard, and he would not 
wed an unknown governess and give her that 
noble lady’s place. ‘ 

But she was losing her mantle. People had 
so long coupled her name with that of Clark 
Estes, that this aroused all her jealousy, and 
hatred. She did not want him—that is, she 
did not if she could ensnare Kavanagh, but 
she did not want him to turn from her to a 
laboring woman, dependent upon her hard 
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drudgery for her daily bread. There was 
where the shoe pinched! 

“T hear that Gerald is on his way home- 
ward,” said Estes. 

“We expect him by the first of next 
month.” 

“T shall be glad to meet him. Poor fellow, 
he was a perfect wreck when he went away. 
I hope we shall find him improved.” 

Presently Estes went away, with a smile of 
tender meaning to the lonely governess, and 
a gay adieu to the others. 

“When are you to be married, Miss Vane 2?” 
laughed Agatha. “Allow me to congratulate 
you. Clark has a round half million.” 

“Your congratulations are unnecessary, 
Miss Canton.” 

Humph !” 

This brought the tears, but her tormentor 
did not see them, and in a few moments she 
went out and called the children after her. 
Then, all forgetful of the presence of Mrs. 
Dalrymple, the girl buried her face in her 
hands, and sobbed aloud. 

“Why, child! Miss Vane! Poor dear! 
What is it?” pleaded the tender-hearted little 
woman, kneeling beside her. “Don’t allow 
Agatha to annoy you.” 

“Mrs. Dalrymple, it is not that alone. I 
am so desolate, so unhappy, so utterly 
friendless !” 

“Not while I live, poor child. I have 
always esteemed you as a true lady, and as 
a friend.” 

“You have been very kind; but sometimes 
we have sorrows which nothing can alleviate.” 

“You speak truly. Within the past two 
years | have known bitter sorrow, and not all 
the offerings of sympathy from kind friends 
could lessen a pang. The death of my hus- 
band came first ; two months later, my brother 
with his newly-wedded wife, an English lady 
of beauty and worth, started for home. On 
the passage, the vessel was wrecked, and all 
save my brother and two seamen perished. 
He came to me almost broken-hearted, and 
for months I lived in constant fear for his 
health and reason.” 

“ Your brother!” 

“Yes, my brother, of whom we were 
recently speaking. His name is Gerald 
Kavanagh! He is well known in political 
circles. You may have heard of him!” 

Miss Vane’s answer did not come. There 
was a sudden movement, and when Mrs, 
Dalrymple saw clearly, she found her yov- 
erness lying pale and lifeless upon the floor. 


. 


Mrs. Dalrymple’s Governess. 


From the basement to the attic, Mrs. Dal- 
rymple’s house was a glare of light, and far 
down the street, the blinking, staring win- 
dows flashed as if some great event was in 
preparation. It was only her brother’s 
welcome home she said, after his lonely wan- 
dering for two years. A heart-broken man 
he had left them, and standing, with her face 
pressed against the glass, she prayed that he 
might have found peace. ’ 

“Poor Gerald! Poor Gerald!” she was 
nervously repeating. “How I hope to find 
you changed. My dear, my only brother.” 

Once in a while she looked within. Under 
the gaslight by the table stood Agatha, her 
golden hair and brilliant complexion, rendered 
exquisitely fair by the flowing robe of purple 
silk, with its clasps and buttons of pure gold. 
The blue eyes were large and earnest, and 
glowing with eager expectation. 

“A beautiful creature,’ thought Clara; 
“ but can she take the lost one’s place ?” 

A little distance on, Belle in full company 
dress was trying her best to obey the direc- 
tion given, to sit and not disarrange her 
hair, but making a miserable failure, in con- 
sequence of the particular attentions of 
Master Rupert, who would insist upon snap- 
ping her ears, and make her tell who she 
loved best, by squeezing her fingers. 

On the sofa, Miss Vane, in her best dress 
of plain black silk, with lace at the throat 
and wrists, was turning the leaves of a maga- 
zine, and looking unusually radiant. There 
was quite a pink glow on her cheeks, and 
her eyes were positively black as midnight. 

“T hope Gerald will like her,” thought the 
watcher at the window. “For she is a poor, 
lonely, homeless child.” 

The carriage came before these thoughts 
had left her mind, and in a moment a loud 
ring sounded through the hall. 

Clara and the two children were at the 
door before he closed it, and with sobs and 
kisses the traveller was dragged into the warm 
parlor. Tall and handsome as a prince he 
looked, standing there with his arms around 
the fond sister and her children. 

“My darlings! It is good to be with you 
once more. My old friend Agatha. This is 
indeed a pleasure.” 

And while she was smiling in his face, no 
one saw the black-robed figure on the sofa. 
Her eyes were smiling, but otherwise she was 
as motionless as a statue. Nobody thought 
of her, poor lonely one! Nobody! O yes! 
It was not like Clara Dalrymple to forget any 


one in her happiness, and as soon as Agatha 
had concluded her pretty speech of welcume, 
she stepped forward, saying: 

“ Gerald, let me introduce our teacher, and 
my dear friend Miss Vane! My brother Mr, 
Kavanagh.” 

She was on her feet, and advancing, her 
lustrous eyes fastened upon his ashy face. 

For a moment Clara and Agatha held their 
breath in wonder, then there was a cry,a 
rush forward, and Gerald was holding the 
governess in his arms, and sobbing forth like 
a child: 

“My Edith! My wife,my darling! Thank 
Ged! Thank God!” 

“Your wife! Miss Vane, is he crazy?” 
queried the bewildered sister. 

“No, no! I am not Miss Vane,I am Edith 
Kavanagh!” 

When the confusion subsjded and crest- 
fallen Agatha had found her smile, and Edith 
Vane sat at her husband’s feet, she said: 

“At the moment of our separation in that 
fearful storm, I was hurled down into the 
builing waves. I was taught to swim in my 
younger days, and at once put forth every 
energy to keep afloat. My strength was 
nearly exhausted, when some heavy sub- 
stance struck me. I caught at it, and dis- 
covered it to be a boat. I clambered into it 
and floated away. The next day I was picked 
up by an American vessel bound for New 
York. My sufferings had so prostrated me 
that I was unable to speak, and I fell at once 
into a lingering fever. When I recovered, I 
was in the city. The captain’s wife insisted 
upon my accompanying her to her country 
home, and seeing no other alternative—as I 
was in a strange land without friends or 
money—I consented. I remained there until 
Mrs. Dalrymple’s advertisement attracted my 
attention. She desired an unmarried lady. 
I thought myself a widow, and in my destitu- 
tion I ventured to assume the name of Miss 
Vane and apply for the situation. I was 
successful, and I have prudently saved my 
earnings, hoping one day to earn sufficient to 
return to my country and friends. O Gerald, 
I did not know that you lived until your 
sister spoke your name a few weeks ago. I 
have been praying and thanking God ever 
since.” 

“ My poor little wife!” 

“My darling sister!’ And Clara’s tears 
fell upon the white hand of her governess. 

“What will become of poor Clark?” 


laughed Rupert. 
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“He will say it is the happiest day of his 
life,” said that individual, who had been from 
the first a silent observer. “It is as good as 
a drama!” 

Agatha’s heart was at low water mark, but 
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she threw on her mantle as well as he would 
allow her, and hid her disappointment. She 
never married, for the Hudson villa found a 
mistress in pretty Mrs. Dalrymple, and she 
gave up in despair. 


THE conversation on board the Clematis, 
during a “ gam ” of half a dozen shipmasters, 
turned upon homicide without personal mal- 
ice, and the subject became interesting, as 
each alluded to cases which had occurred 
within his own knowledge. One or two, in- 
deed, had stories to tell of their own experi- 
ences, bearing directly upon the question. 
I remarked that it had always seemed to me, 
that the taking of human life, under any cir- 
cumstances, must be an occasion of remorse 
to the person who had done it. 

“Not so,” said one; “of regret, perhaps, 
but not of remorse. I am acquainted with a 
man who, while out gunning, accidentally 
killed his best friend.” 

“O, but,” said I, “I did not allude to acci- 
dents, of course.” 

“But an accident, it appears to me, might 
be the cause of more regret than an in- 
tentional homicide in several cases which I 
could mention. For instance, what do you 
think of the soldier in battle ?” 

“ Or of the officer in pursuit of a criminal ?” 
said another. 

“Or of any man who is forced to take an- 
other’s life in defence of his own?” put ina 
third. 

“I give it up, gentlemen,” said I. “ Ispoke 
without thinking.” 

“What do you think of a man who kills 
his own brother, intentionally as to the kill- 
ing, but ignorant who the victim is until after 
the deed is done?” asked Captain Fletcher, 
who had, until now, said little or nothing on 
this subject. 

“If his conscience is clear as to the act it- 
self,” replied Captain Fairchild, after consid- 
ering a moment, “ [ can’t see that the fact of 
the relationship need make any material dif- 
ference—though the circumstances might re- 
quire to be known, to decide upon any par- 
ticular case.” 

“You shall hear my story, then,” said Cap- 
tain Fletcher, “ though I never told it before 
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to any one. I killed my own brother, gentle- 
men; but my conscience is clear, though the 
feeling of regret is much increased by the 
knowledge of the brotherly tie. As for re- 
morse, I don’t feel any, 1 am sure, as I under- 
stand the word. And what makes my story 
the more strange, I thought, at the time I 
killed him, that he had been dead for years.” 

Having thus roused our curiosity up to a 
high pitch, he proceeded to gratify it; and I 
shall do the same by the reader, endeavoring 
to preserve his language as accurately as 


possible. . 


When I sailed as third mate in the Portu- 
gal, being then but twenty-two years old, 
my young brother, Hiram, was fourteen, and 
as graceless a scamp, I venture to say, as was 
to be found in our place or for miles round- 
about. He was not only wayward, naturally, 
but our parents had made much of him as 
the Benjamin of their old age, and had ruin- 
ed him by over-indulgence. He was bent on 
going to sea, and all they, as well as 1 could 
say to dissuade him, only served to fix him 
the more firmly in his purpose. 

I was not surprised, therefore, when I re- 
ceived a letter from home, informing me that 
Hiram had shipped and gone to sea in the 
Science, which had sailed only about six 
months after our own departure. I thought, 
perhaps, it was all for the best; he would be 
no comfort to his parents if he remained at 
home, and a sea-voyage might be the making 
of him. It is so, in some cases, as I have 
observed. 

Time passed on, and though we had several 
times heard indirect reports of the Science, 
we had never fallen in with her. We were 


on the third year of our voyage, when we 
went down among the Marshall Group to 
cruise, and soon after learned that she was 
on the same ground, having seen a barque 
which had spoken her a few days before. I 
hoped every time a sail was raised, that she 
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would prove to be the Science, that I might 
meet Hiram, trusting to find him much 
improved. 

We had lowered for sperm-whales one af- 
ternoon, when the wind was light, and chased 
them several miles to windward before we 
struck one. We then made fast to the old 
bull, or “schoolmaster,” as he is sometimes 
called, and, after a hard tussle, killed him, the 
ship’s topgallantsails being just visible on the 
horizon. The captain’s boat and mine were 
together, fast to him, the others having been 
left far behind, so that they were out of sight. 
“Mr. Fletcher,” the old man said to me, when 
the whale was going in his last dying-flurry, 
“T shall have to leave you to-night to lie by 
this whale. Eighty barrels of oil is too rich a 
prize to lose without running some little 
risk. The weather looks promising, and I 
think I shall have a breeze to work the ship 
to you between now and morning. You can’t 
do much at towing, but you can cut a hole 
and get all ready, and then lie still where you 
are. Set your light as soon as it is dark, and 
keep a lookout for mine. I'll try to raise a 
bonfire of some sort.” 

The captain’s lantern-keg and water-keg 
were passed into my boat; and, in a few min- 
utes, our whale having turned up, I and my 
boat’s crew were left alone on the ocean, 
while our comrades were pulling with might 
and main towards the faint loom of the Por- 
tugal’s mastheads, barely discernible in the 
distance. 

It was sundown when the captain left me, 
and by the time I had cut a hole, arranged 
my line all right, and planted a waif in the 
whale’s body, as a further chance of saving 
him in case I found it necessary to leave him, 
it was time to strike a light in my lantern. 
We made our suppers, and as there was noth- 
ing more to be done, the men stretched them- 
selves about on the thwarts to catch such 
cat-naps as they might, while the boatsteerer 
and I took turns on watch. 

But the ship was too distant for us to see 
a light on board, or anything short of a large 
fire, and nothing was likely to occur to break 
the lazy monotony of our situation. The 
gentle tossing movement of the light boat had 
nearly lulled me to sleep, as I reclined back 
ou the stern sheets, listening to the ceaseless 
ripple and swash of the sea over the body of 
the whale. But a different sound suddenly 
broke the spell, and brought me erect, with 
all my faculties sharpened—a measured, jerk- 
ing sound, as of oars in their rowlocks. 
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I could see nothing at first, but the sounds 
drew nearer and nearer at each repetition, 
and soon I heard a voice say: 

“°Tisn’t aship! it’s a boat with a light set.” 

I could now make out the dark moving ob- 
ject nearing us. She was not coming from 
our ship, but from the opposite quarter of the | 
compass. 

“ Boat ahoy!” I roared. 

“ Halloo!” came back out of the blackness, 
and the thump of the gars ceased, but the 
boat still advanced with the impetus she had 
acquired, until she lay tossing, like ourselves, 
within easy talking distance. 

“What ship are you from?” I asked. 

“The Nelson of Sydney,” was the answer, 
but not without a slight hesitation—just 
enough to excite our suspicion. 

“ Where is your vessel ?” 

“We don’t know,” answered a different 
voice. “ We lowered for whales this morning 
and got lost. We thought you were a ship 
when we saw your light.” 

It was a boyish voice that said these words, 
and I knew it but too well. It was that of 
my brother Hiram! The flimsiness of his 
story was but too apparent from the fact that 
there were eight human forms in the boat. 
She might possibly have lowered for whales 
short-handed, but never with two men more 
than acrew. He had not, of course, recog- 
nized me, or he would not have made himself 
spokesman; at least, I think now that he 
would not. But his tone of speech was pecu- 
liar, and I could have sworn to it anywhere. 

I understood well enough that they were 
deserters. The boat had, meanwhile, drifted 
close alongside of us, and I was now entirely 
satisfied of my brother’s identity, if, indeed, I 
had wanted further evidence to confirm that 
of my ears. 

“ Hiram!” said I, reproachfully. - 

“ My brother Richard!” he exclaimed, with 
as much vexation as surprise, I thought. 
“ Where's your ship?” 

“Some ten miles to leeward,” I replied. 

“Let’s pull ahead and find her,” said he; 
who had answered my first hail. 

“ Hiram!” said I, as they were tossing back 
their oars for a start. “Come with me! 
Come into my boat! Think of your father 
and mother!” 

“O! bother your preaching! Pull ahead, 
boys!” again sang out the man who was 
steering. 


“Hiram! Hiram!” I called aloud. “Listen 
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“T can't back out, now,” my brother an- 
swered; “nor I don’t want to,either. Good- 
by, Dick.” And he plied his oar as lustily as 
any of the rest. 

I could not bear to let him go thus. I 
seized my lantern, and lashed it by its lan- 
yard to the waif-pole in the whale, cut my 
line with a single stroke of the boat-knife, 
and gave the order to pull ahead in pursuit. 

It was useless, perhaps fvolish, in me to do 
so, for I could not force him to come with me 
against his will, backed as he was by a strong- 
er force than my own. Nor had we pulled 
many strokes before I was painfully conscious 
that I could never overtake him. My men 
did their best; but the boat of the Science 
was faster than ours. Well I knew that run- 
aways always select the fastest boat they can 
get; and with two of her oars double-banked, 
the extra weight in her was more than bal- 
anced by the extra muscle. I continued in 
chase until I could but barely distinguish my 
lantern on the waif-pole. With a heavy 
heart I gave the order to return; found my 
way back to the whale, and again took up my 
sorrowful vigil. 

1 was well satisfied the deserters would not 
go near the Portugal; but, if they saw a 
ship’s light would avoid it, for they were not 
yet in distress for want of anything; having, 
without doubt, left the Science during the 
previous night, and supplied themselves well 
with provisions. Ebon or Boston Island was 
some eighty miles westward from us, by my 
reckoning, and this must be their objective 
point. 

It is no uncommon thing, as you all know, 
for men to desert from ships at sea, especially 
in low latitudes, and take their chance of 
finding land or being picked up by another 
vessel. But I could not dismiss the matter 
from my thoughts, now that the fate of my 
own brother was concerned. Even if he did 
not perish miserably in the boat, he could 
only land among swarms of treacherous sav- 
ages, who would be quite as likely to put 
him to death as to relieve his wants. 

The breeze freshened during the night, so 
that the ship walked to windward, and by 
noon the next day, we had the satisfaction of 
taking our valuable prize alongside. As I 
expected, the deserters had not been seen 
from the ship. After cutting the whale, we 
steered off in the direction we thought most 
likely to fall in with them. We ran down to 
Ebon and communicated with the natives. 
Two whites came off to us, but they were 
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evidently old “beach-combers,” who had 
lived there for years; nor could we learn that 
any boat had been seen. 

But nothing was easier than for them to 
have missed such an island, passing it too far 
off to be seen, when we considered their im- 
perfect facilities and probable ignorance of 
navigation. We cruised in the neighborhood 
several days, and visited two or three other 
small islands that lay near our track, but we 
abandoned the search no wiser than we com- 
menced it, giving them up for lost. 

We spoke the Science soon afterwards, but 
her captain could throw no more light on the 
fate of his runaways. He also had spent 
much time in fruitless search. I learned and 
made a memorandum of the names of all 
Hliram’s companions in the rash undertaking, 
hoping, if they had survived, and again scat- 
tered their fortunes, that I might, at some 
future day, meet with one of them. 

But I made several voyages after this, and 
at various times cruised in that part of the 
Pacific, without learning anything further. 
I fully made up my mind that Hiram had 
perished, either by drowning or starvation, 
and ceased even to think of the chances of his 
being yet alive. 

But when, in command of the Shepherdess, 
I cruised still further to the westward, and 
one day found myself becalmed near Welling- 
ton Island, one of the Caroline Group. We 
were soon surrounded by canoes, and a large 
number of natives were permitted to come on 
board. There were two white men among 
them; at least they had the features of white 
men, but they seemed to have become com- 
pletely assimilated with the savages. They 
appeared disposed to speak only in the native 
tongue, though it was evident they under- 
stood English. In dress, as well as in orna- 
mental tattooing, they were the same as all 
their companions. 

Our suspicions of treachery were first 
aroused by a warning from one of my crew, a 
native of Ascension, who understood their 
dialect. He told me they were discussing a 
plot for our massacre, and that the two 
whites were at the head of it. Thus fore- 
warned, we took precautions to meet the at- 
tack, if it should be made. I knew that if the 
leaders could be disposed of, there was little 
danger to be apprehended from the others. 
Soon I observed many of the canoes push off 
and lie ata distance from the ship, and all the 
women and children swam to them, while the 
men still loitered about. 
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Mistaking her Sphere. 


This was a certain sign that treachery was 
intended, and that speedily. My faithful 
“ Friday,” as he was called, urged me, if I val- 
ued my life, to hesitate no longer, but to an- 
ticipate them by striking the first blow. He 
had selected the chief of highest rank as his 
own victim, and would be responsible for him, 
if the mate and myself would take care of the 
two whites. 

I saw by the movements of the enemy that 
our peril was becoming imminent, and what- 
ever was done must be done quickly. Seiz- 
ing amoment when we had them all three 
favorably placed, I gave the signal, at the 
same moment taking aim at the taller of the 
two renegades. He fell dead instantly at the 
discharge of my pistol, and turning quickly, I 
saw that the mate had taken as good aim as 
myself, and his man had also dropped on the 
other side of the deck. Friday had cut the 
chiefs head nearly off his shoulders with the 
blow of a spade, and the rest, struck with 
panic, were leaping into the sea on every side. 
In one minute our deck was clear, and the 
whole host of yelling heathens were making 
the best of their way towards the land. 

As I stooped to examine the body of my 
victim, who was a tall muscular young man, 
heavily bearded and bronzed by a tropical 
sun, something in the cut of his features sent 
a chill to my heart. I said nothing, but, 
choking down my emotion that it might not 
be observed, I pushed back the hair from his 
forehead, and disclosed a little mole exactly 
where I had feared to find it. I turned his 
arm over, and there, encircled by rings and 
rude hieroglyphics which half hid thei, were 


two little capital letters, “H. F.,” indelibly 
stamped with India ink. I had pricked them 
in there myself, at my brother’s boyish re- 
quest, before I sailed in the Portugal, twelve 
years back! 

The man whom the mate had shot lived 
long enough to add some more evidence, if 
more were needed. He told us that he and 
his comrade were the last survivors of eight 
who deserted from the Science. Four of 
them perished in the boat, and the remainder 
landed after having been twenty days at sea. 
Two had since been killed by the natives, 
He confessed with his last breath that he and 
his comrade had been concerned in cutting 
off a trading vessel, three years before, and 
that they intended to have taken the Shep- 
herdess and put us all to death. 

I kept my secret locked up in my own 
breast, but my officers and crew wondered 
that I insisted upon the ceremony of Chris- 
tian burial for the two “ beach-combers,” and 
read the funeral-service myself before they 
were launched overboard. It was the least I 
could do for my misguided brother, and I felt 
the better for having done it. 

Our aged parents have gone to their long 
rest, ignorant of what I have been telling for 
the first time to-night. Their last knowledge 
of the boy was from my account of our meet- 
ing in the darkness, on the night when I lay 
by the whale. I have given you the whole 
truth, gentlemen, and, as it is time for us to 
part, I must leave you to make your own re- 
flections upon my story. I confess to having 
committed fratricide, and yet I can say that 
my conscience is entirely clear of wrong. 
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MISTAKING HER SPHERE. 


BY NELL CLIFFORD. 


THE warm sunlight of a rich September 
afternoon glinted among the waves and 


braids of golden hair that adorned the head 
of Minnie Wayne, touching it up with an 
added glory of coloring. The shapely head is 
bent and resting for support on two white 
well-made hands. We cannot see the earnest 
face with its luminous eyes, delicate mouth, 


and changeful hues, exquisite as the pink and 
white of sweet pea bloom. She has sat by 
that modest desk for the last hour, ever since 
she dismissed her pupils, debating in her own 
mind a new step which she has been urged to 


take, 
. 


Glenville, the hamlet where she resided, had 
its miniature Sorosis, not honored by so many 


noble and famous women as its mother 
Sorosis of Gotham; but still including many 
ladies of average talent both single and mar- 
ried. The disaffected, the ambitious, the 
lonely, the ugly, and now and then a fair 
young enthusiast like Minnie Wayne, were 
numbered among its members. In truth 
Glenville was a kind of paradise for people 
with ultra notions. Rights and wrongs were 
discussed here with a perfect abandon, de- 
lightful to reformers and agitators. Minnie 


was an orphan in humble circumstances, and 
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at the earnest request of her mother’s old 
friend, had come to Glenville from the 
mountains of Vermont to occupy the position 
of teacher in its public school. It offered her 
pecuniary independence, and the urgent in- 
vitation was thankfully accepted. She had 
taught here for more than a year now, and 
had given general satisfaction. She had 
formed many acquaintances in Glenville, and 
among them was Royal Kent, who proved 
something nearer—an admirer, lover. They 
had been betrothed for some months now, 
and at the time of falling leaves she had 
promised to become his wife. But into her 
life disturbing forces had lately entered, cen- 
trifugal to their union, a stirring of ambitions 
in some sense foreign to her tender-hearted 
nature. 

If Royal had an inkling of what was passing 
in her mind, he thought it best to make no 
sign, and allowed little differences to go by 
with a sparkling smile or asa joke, trusting to 
the power of his love and future ownership to 
set matters right. But he did not count upon 
a kind of mar'yr-like stubbornness of disposi- 
tion that underlaid the gentleness of her 
character, and he was unaware of the strength 
of the outward influences that were brought 
to bear upon her enthusiastic and impressible 
nature, 

Minnie was in the habit of lingering in the 
schoolroom after her pupils were dismissed, 
to write letters, or to refresh her memory 
with lessons for the morrow; and Royal had 
of late fallen into the habit of calling there to 
accompany her to her boarding-place, which 
was in some sort also her home. On the par- 
ticular afternoon we have named, he went as 
usual, and entering quietly he was before her 
ere she knew it. With hissix feet of altitude, 
his deep chest and broad shoulders, his fine 
head and clear searching eyes, he was a 
splendid specimen of manhood, a regular 
Western prince of pure blood that came of 
breathing pure air and drinking pure water. 
He raised her head. 

“ How do you do, Minnie?” 

“My bodily health is good, thank you,” a 
shade of reserve in her tones imperceptib)z to 
any except a lover's ears. 

“O, you want fresh air and plenty of out- 
door exercise to restore your spirits and put 
you in a glow mentally and physically. 
Come, put on your hat and lock your doors 
and we'll take an exhilarating walk to our 
home which you may like to look over,” with 


a tender flashing light in his gray orbs. “I'll 
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be glad when all this tiresome business of 
taking care of other people’s children is done 
with, and I have you all to myself—wont you 
be glad also?” 

She allowed him to take her hand and lead 
her out into the yard and over the stile into 
his own broad meadows. He purposely chose 
the shaded path by the river that wound 
pleasantly along almost to the door of their 
prospective home, rather than the travelled 
highway, hoping thereby to soothe and cheer 
her. There was a hesitating, perplexed ex- 
pression on her countenance, not altogether 
unmixed with pain. 

“IT am not certain,” she replied, looking 
straight up in his face, and then as straight 
down. 

“Not certain! wait till you have seen what 
I have to show, and you wont be so cold and 
indifferent. You are tired, child,” apologizing 
for her to himself. 

“Tam not a child—I am a woman, witha 
woman’s aspirations,” the color wavering on 
her cheeks. 

“O certainly, you are twenty I believe; and 
your aspirations are a pleasant home, an 
affectionate husband and blooming children.” 

“And you think these are always the aims 
and end of a woman’s existence?” indigna- 
tion in her manner and voice. “What of 
Anna Dickinson, and Lucy Stone, and Mra 
Stanton, then ?” 

“Tl wager Anna Dickinson’s sweetest 
dreams and hopes of an earthly future are a 
husband she can love, and dear little ones to 
train and pet; but I am not discussing the 
woman question. Here we are at the 
threshold of Glen Beulah, our home, a far 
more interesting subject to me,” he said. 

It was a lovely cottage with verandas run- 
ning around three sides, and commanding an 
exquisite view of meadow and river, with 
bluffs to vary what had else been almost too 
monotonously beautiful. He opened a door 
into an airy hall, then turned and passed his 


arm around her. 

“ Welcome, future mistress of Glen Beulah. 
How do you like it?” drawing her into the 
sitting-room and to the bow window that 
looked towards the village of Glenville. 

“Like it! It is perfect, Royal. What a 
kitchen! roomy, pleasant, convenient—why, 
it will be a delight to work here. It is none 
of your scrintped affairs.” 

Royal watched her radiant face with 
delight. 


“Then you know one little woman whose 
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sphere here will be large enough for her 
energies, queen of a home beyond whose 
charmed circle she will not care to stray, eh, 
Minnie ?” 

Her countenance suddenly fell. 

“T did not say so, Royal. I did, however, 
for a moment forget the path of duty that lies 
before me. You must listen to me once 
soberly while I tell you something that I fear 
will come between us, separating us for all 
time. I have not told you before because you 
laugh at me and think me childish.” 

Royal knit his brows. 

“Tam serious and attentive. What is the 
dreadful something ?” 

“Duty will lead me outside the home 
circle.” 

“Ofcourse. You will have church respon- 
sibilities, and then there are social obligations 
to fulfil.” 

“You willfully misunderstand me, Royal. 
I want a career.” 

“A career! and wont you have one with 
me?” 

“ Getting breakfast, dinner and supper, day 
afier day, year in and year out, is far from 
being my idea of a career.” 

“ But, my darling, we purpose to help each 
other heavenward besides—and do the holy 
duties of wife and mother count as nothing 
with you?” 

“They are great and onerous, I do not 
gainsay it; but if I am called todo something 
else, I should not be excused from it because 
of these.” 

“Explain yourself.” 

need pioneer workers, exponents. 
The question of female suffrage must ‘be 
brought before the people, and I believe Iam 
called to advocate it in public.” 

Royal swallowed an explosive. 

“A lecturer! never, Minnie, I will not per- 
mit my wife to be that.” 

“You may not permit your wife; but what 
power have you to prevent me from becoming 
one? You cannot coerce my will.” 

“But Minnie, you are not fitted for the 
trials of such a vocation. There is such a 
thing as mistaking one’s calling. You surely 
will not persist in this course ?” 

“T assuredly shall. If we are going to be 
at swords’ points in this matter, it is better 
to separate. I refuse to become your wife. I 
must do my duty as I see it.” 

“Nonsense. You were not made for the 
public. You'll never accomplish anything as 
an orator. If this be the career you are long- 
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ing for, it will prove as unsatisfactory as ‘dead 
sea apples,’ to you.” His voice was level, 
matter-of-fact, cutting. 

“You have no appréciation of me. It is 
time we parted, full time.” 

“No appreciation! Barring this foolish 
notion, you are the dearest little woman in 
the world.” His tones were full and sweet 
with tenderness now; but her pride was hurt, 
and she was willful. 

“Still you will oppose mein this thing I 
intend to do?” 

“JT will; Anna Dickinson and Susan B, 
Anthony to the contrary, notwithstanding. 
Why? Because 1 love you and desire your 
best good and happiness.” 

“This being your declared position, I take 
the liberty you would in your lordly way deny 
me. I wish you good afternoon.” 

She turned abruptly, defiantly down the 
path leading to the road, and walked rapidly 
towards the residence of Mrs. Rand, looking 
neither to the right nor left. Her brain was 
in a tumult. 

“He would set up his government over me, 
telling what is, and what is not my duty. I'll 
show him that I can reign over myself. 
Others as good as he and with far more 
liberal views, think me competent to fill the 
place I have marked out for myself.” 

Thus she talked to herself, but all the while 
an undercurrent of pain to!d her that she had 
thrown away the dearest prize of her life. 
She slept none that night, but wrestled with 
her sorrow, trying to master it. She worked 
herself into thinking that her time’ and in- 
fluence must be given to the cause, at all 
events. Every great reform has its martyrs, 
though they may not all perish at the stake, 
she thought. Minnie Wayne is not the only 
one who has made grand mistakes in regard 
to sphere and duties. Men and women do it 
every day, and the blunders would be laugh- 
able if they were not also sad. 

Royal, so summarily dismissed and liber- 
ated, was angry at first; but it softened into 
a pitying tenderness. He refused in his 
heart to consider their engagement broken, 
and resolved to watch over her welfare as he 
found opportunity, until he had occasion to 
believe that Minnie had ceased to love him. 
We shall find him acting in accordance with 
this resolution. 

We have said there were powerful infin- 
ences bearing upon Minnie. These were 
chiefly in the persons of Mrs. Foster and her 
brother Evan Curtis. To the honor of Mrs. 
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Foster, be it said, she did really entertain a 
warm affection for Minnie, and a fond, partial 
regard for her talents. She truly thought her 
a young lady of much promise and future 
availability. Mrs. Foster was a kind-hearted, 
but not a well-balanced character; visionary 
and impractical, but still possessing the mag- 
netism of earnestness, and a wonderful fasci- 
nation of manner that drew young persons of 
Minnie’s stamp of mind to look upon her as 
little less than an oracle. Evan Curtis was 
altogether the reverse of his sister, except in 
the art of seductive flattery and power of 
fascination. He was loose in morals, but had 
the devil's unscrupulous faculty of transform- 
ing himself into “an angel of light,” if it best 
served his purposes. His place of business 
and residence was Chicago, but he got in the 
way of running up to Glenville every fort- 
night or so; and after once meeting Minnie 
at his sister’s the habit became chronic! Her 
beauty, innocence and freshness interested 
him; and he resolved to win her if he could. 
Her engagement to Royal was no secret, but 
it rather whetted his determination instead 
of changing it. He was master of delicate 
compliments; and well-timed words of en- 
couragement always went straight to the 
mark. He professed a brother’s interest in 
Minnie and her efforts; and, finally, she sub- 
mitted the essays she read before the mem- 
bers of her club to his inspection and criticism. 
He also made himself acquainted with Royal 
Kent’s peculiarities in a quiet way, because 
he was desirous of informing himself with 
what and whom he had to cope. Minnie 
kept no concealed meanings from him, for he 
was skilled in physiognomy, and it was not 
difficult for any to read so frank and natural 
a girl, Need we add that he did much to 
inflame her ambition? THe correctly esti- 
mated that a rupture of her engagement 
would follow as a result of the schooling he 
and his sister were giving her. No one, how- 
ever, could have been more sympathizing and 
tenderly fraternal than he, when she informed 
him what she had done. Now that she was 
her ofvn again, she was urged by her joint 
advisers to make lecturing her life-work. 
Preliminary to her grand debut, she was to 
. make trial speeches in adjoining school dis- 
tricts, in order to accustom herself to appear- 
ing before the public. Mrs. Foster advised 
this course, inasmuch as she really believed 
Minnie was called to the work, .Evan, with 
the hope that it would widen the breach be- 
tween her and Royal. Accordingly she came 
11 
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before the people with a partial success, that 
he told her was in the highest degree 
encouraging for a tyro. 

“You'll wake up and find yourself famous, 
some morning,” said Mrs. Foster, giving her 
a motherly embrace. 

A sickly smile was her reply. 

Minnie’s real appearance in public was 
made, however, in the town hall of a large 
village some weeks afterwards. Mrs. Foster 
and her brother accompanied her thither; 
but Mrs. Foster, being taken with a severe 
attack of sick headache on her arrival at the 
hotel, could go no further, and Minnie, with- 
out the shelter and support of her presence, 
was obliged to proceed to her appointment 
under cover of Evan Curtis’s protection. 
This troubled her, and it was with a trem- 
bling frame she walked to the place assigned 
her, facing the sea of faces, upturned and 
scanning her every movement. She was the 
subject of a real stage fright, and felt so giddy 
that it was with the greatest difficulty she 
stood upon her feet, unable to articulate a 
word. Fortunately, her lecture was a written 
one; and after what seemed an age, she 
found her voice, whose tones, feeble at first, 
grew firmer towards the close. 

It is unnecessary to follow her course of 
argument, and we do not purpose to do it. 
Suflice it to say the whole thing was a torture 
to her, and if she was at all emulous of mar- 
tyrs, she had a grand chance for a long 
martyrdom in the life she had chosen. The 
presence of Royal Kent as a listener, also 
tended to unnerve her. Only too glad when 
her task was over, she waited in a small 
room adjoining the hall, while Mr. Curtis 
attended to some necessary business of the 
meeting. It communicated with a kind of 
vestibule. While resting, two male voices in 
conversation discussed herself and lecture. 

“A very pretty essay for a school exhibi- 
tion—nothing more,” said one. 

“Some good ideas, clothed in tolerable 
rhetoric, but she wasn’t cut out for a speaker. 
Sweet little thing, how I pitied her! She 
acted very much as though she had been 
dragged there against her will.” 

Minnie felt herself blushing with mortifica- 
tion and chagrin at the freedom of their 
criticism; but listened anxiously for the 
reply. 

“TI shouldn't be surprised if she was. At 
any rate she has wofully mistaken her sphere. 
And under the auspices of Evan Curtis, one 
of the worst libertines of Chicago, too! Why, 
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I wouldn’t trust a sister of mine to his care 
for a fortune—I should consider her reputa- 
tion stained for all time.” 

A third voice interrupted him here. 

“Do you speak truth? Do you know it to 
be fact what you affirm of Mr. Curtis ?” 

“T can take my oath on it if necessary, 
sir,” surprise in the modulations of his tones, 

“Excuse me, sir. I feel an interest in the 
young lady Mr. Curtis has in his charge, 
hence my abruptness in addressing you. 
Pardon me.” 

The third voice was Royal’s. 

“Well, young man, here is my card. I be- 
long to the same banking-house as Mr. 
Curtis, and have spoken of him from personal 
knowledge. Ifthe lady is a friend of yours, 
warn her of her danger.” 

Minnie was frightened now. If there was 
one thing she was proud of, it was a stainless 
name based on the foundation of a virtuous 
character. How to rid herself of Evan Curtis 
was now her one thought. Humiliating as it 
was, she determined to seek Royal’s pro- 
tection at once. It was meet she should be 
so humbled, for had she not deserved it? 
“And Roy acknowledges an interest in me 
yet,” she thought, with a sudden thrill of joy. 

She passed through the door separating her 
from Royal and found him alone. 

“T overheard the whole, Mr. Kent, and I 
come to ask you if you will see me safely with 
Mrs. Foster and make one of our party home 
to-morrow ?” 

“ Gladly, if I may have the pleasure.” 

He drew her arm within his own and 


walked silently by her side. Presently, tears 


went splashing over his hand to the walk. 
“May Lask if you find your career satis- 


factory, Minnie?” It was said so gently she 
could not take offence. 

“No,” she answered, “ I’ve made a fool of 
myself,” sobbing. 

“Darling, are you willing to come back to 
me, and can you be contented with lowly 
home duties, and to reign queen of my 
heart ?” 

“ You cannot desire it now ?” 

“TI do, most earnestly.” 

“With all my faults and weaknesses ?” 

She put both hands in his. 

“T haven’t been so happy for weeks,” she 
said. 

You may be sure that Mrs. Foster was 
surprised at the addition of Royal to the 
party; but Minnie explained as simply, polite- 
ly and directly as she could. Evan Curtis 
was in a rage; but Royal handed bim the 
card of his fellow-clerk, and bade him inquire 
for the particulars of this change of him. 
Evan turned a shade more swarthy over the 
sudden light that had been thrown upon his 
private life, and shut his teeth tightly. The 
next morning he made a reasonable excuse 
for returning to Chicago, and was politely 
excused. 

Minnie was soon afterwards married and 
duly installed as mistress of Glen Beulah. 
When a little Roy came to sing in the home 
nest a year later, she whispered to Royal: 

“There is joy, and love, and work here for 
me—all I can do, and I enjoy doing it, as God 
meant I should. Anna Dickinson may be, 
doubtless is in her right place; but how I 
mistook my sphere once, Royal—what a 
goose I was!” 

“A dear little goose,” smiling. 


$10,000.—HOW MR. RAND SAVED IT. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


My little story (began Mr. Rand) will illus- 
trate the imprudence, not to say folly, with 
which men will often act when under the 
influence of some great controlling passion, 
such as the expectation of great gain. And 
it will also illustrate how men may redeem 
themselves from the consequences of such 
imprudenge or folly by prompt and decided 
action. 

The facts bring me back no great distance 
in my experience: only to the spring of 1865. 


The great Pennsylvania oil fever was then at 
its height; fabulous stories were told and 
printed of men realizing hundreds of thou- 
sands in a day by the simplest speculation in 
lands, and many of my friends around me 
were converting their business into cash, and 
departing for the theatre of financial excite- 
ment. The fever soon overtook me, and I 
yielded to it. I was at the time the senior of 
two partners in a large and flourishing coun- 
try retail store; I was prospering, and had 
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just arrived at the point where I could begin 
to lay up money. I was thirty-five years old, 
with a dear good wife and two little children, 
whom I loved, as I still do, better than my- 
self. My home was to me the most beautiful 
and attractive spot on earth, and a month 
before I had determined to go to the oil- 
regions, I could not have been persuaded 
that anything on earth in the shape of temp- 
tation could win me away from it. But in 
this case the tempter attacked me at the 
weakest point. “Go now,” my fancy whis- 
pered to me, “while there is a chance; this 
golden harvest will not last long. Venture 
boldly; put in a few thousands and make a 
cool half million ; it has been done more than 
once, and you are quite as likely as any one 
to do it again. When you have done this, 
your family as well as yourself will be above 
all the chances and risks of trade, indepen- 
dent for life. It is your highest duty to go.” 

I prevailed upon myself to think that this 
was so. I broached my plan to my wife and 
several of my best friends; they all opposed 
it. They reasoned that it was better for me 
to stay here, with a certainty of fair profits, 
than to go into oil speculation and risk all 
that I had. Very true in the abstract, I 
allowed; but I had got myself to thinking 
that I could not fail. No wild, crazy gambler 
or speculator ever expects to lose his money; 
they are continually hoping for good luck, 
and the hope amounts to an expectation. 
So with me. My interest in the business 
was worth fifteen thousand dollars easily; 
on a hurried sale it brought twelve, and in 
order to realize the cash in hand, I was com- 
pelled to reduce it to ten. These figures will 
show how insane upon the subject I had be- 
come; and yet, my condition was no worse 
than that of hundreds of others. 

With a sad but hopeful farewell to my 
family and friends, I was off for the oil-re- 
gions. I had to pass through Buffalo on my 
way, and there I stopped over one train, to 
get my draft for ten thousand dollars ex- 
changed for a bank certificate of deposit for 
the same amount. Then, with the certificate 
safely stowed away in the leather bill-book 
which I always carried in my inner breast- 
pocket, I went on to Venango. 

I arrived at one of the new oil-settlements 
in the evening; and after camping down all 
night on the floor of a shanty, for lack of bet- 
ter accommodations, I sallied ont the next 
morning on a prospecting tour. Whichever 
Way my steps turned I saw a crowd, a tumult 
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of anxious, eager men like myself, hurrying 
about or gathered around some well where 
was flowing the precious green fluid. Noth- 
ing was talked of or thought of but oil, and 
everybody seemed watching for promising 
speculations. I went about all the day, ob- 
serving. the ways of the place, and toward 
night I turned my steps back to the shanty. 
Before I had reached it, my attention was at- 
tracted to a group of men who stood a few 
rods from the path, and I went out of my 
way to join them. I found that they were 
standing about the machinery of a new well, 
which was pumping a steady stream into a 
vat. 

“Fifty barrels to-day!” exultingly exclaim- 
ed a dapper little fellow, with a huge mus- 
tache and an unmistakable city cut to his 
clothes. He was standing on the platform of 
the derrick, above the crowd, as he spoke, 
and seemed to be expatiating upon the well. 
“Fifty barrels since sunrise! Not a flowing 
well, to be sure; but the pump brings up the 
oil in a steady stream, and it’s my opinion 
that it'll last as long as any well on the 
ground.” 

“It’s doing splendidly,” said another man; 
a tall dashing fellow, who was emphatically 
puffing a cigar. 

“ Them’s the two owners of it,” said a man 
at my elbow. 

“Good for them,” another remarked. 
“Their fortunes are as good as made.” 

I lingered around the place, listening to 
other observations that were made upon the 
well and its lucky owners, and finally return- 
ed to the shanty and lay down on my hard 
bed with a feeling that was something like 
envy. I dreamed all night of oil-wells, and 
awoke in the morning with a resolution that 
1 would own an interest in one of them before 
dark. 

As I passed the spot where I had stopped 
the night before, on my way along the pro- 
ductive lands, I walked over to the well 
again. The pumping was going on as before, 
and the oil came out in great streams into 
the tank. I watched it for a few moments, 
with that kind of fascination which the vic- 
tims of the oil-mania generally felt, and was 
turning away with a sigh, when my shoulder 
was tapped by one of the proprieters, the lit- 
tle fellow who had talked so glibly the night 
before. 

“A pretty good well, sir,” he said. “I 
don’t see any reason why it wont pump like 
this for years.” 
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“T should be satisfied with it if I owned 
it,” I said. 

“Wouldn’t you like to purchase a share of 
it?” he asked, rather coaxingly. 

I looked at his face, with the thought that 
he was quizzing me; but he appeared to be 
perfectly serious. Seeing that I wasin doubt 
as to his meaning, he pointed to a printed 
bill posted on the derrick, which I had not 
before seen, although it was in staring capi- 
tals. Without giving the exact contents of it, 
it will be sufficient to say that it offered for 
sale the one-half interest in this well for ten 
thousand dollars; the offer to stand for one 
week only. 

“Are you in earnest about this?” I asked, 
feeling somewhat startled, and somewhat as 
if my chance had come. 

“ Perfectly in earnest, I’m sorry to say,” he 
replied. “I’ve tried hard enough to avoid it, 
but I’m driven to it. It is my half that is 
offered, and offered for only a trifle over what 
I have expended here. In a few weeks more 
I could easily realize ten thousand dollars out 
of this oil; but I can’t wait. My house and 
lot in Buffalo are to be sold on a mortgage in 
one week from to-day, and I can’t bear to 
have them sacrificed, as I know they will be. 
The property is worth more than the sum I 
offer to sell out here for; but if I am not 
there it may sell for one-half of it. So you 
see I must sell this interest. It grinds me to 
do it, but for reasons that I can’t speak of to 
a stranger; it is better, on the whole, for me 
to lose the fortune that is pouring out of this 
well than my homestead.” 

“Your partner might bring you out,” I 
suggested. 

“And glad enough would I be to do it,” 
spoke up the tall man, coming just in time to 
hear my remark, “if I had the means. But 
Ihaven’t. Like poor Fred, here, I’ve spent 
my last dollar in putting down this well and 
getting the machinery to run it. If it wasn’t 
for the good prospect ahead, I believe my 
boarding-house keeper would have turned me 
out two weeks ago. But I’m better off than 
my partner; I’ve only to hold on and gather 
the gold that’s coming in, while he must sell.” 

My mind was half made. I walked up to 
the spot where the oil was gushing out of the 
pipe at every stroke of the pump, and looked 
at it as if it were already my own. A small 
crowd had again gathered about, and such 
exclamations as “great thing,” “lucky fel- 
lows,” “here's a fortune, sure,” greeted my 
ears. 


$10,000.—How Mr. Rand saved it. 


“Do you think of purchasing about here °” 
one of the owners asked, following me up. [ 
answered in the affirmative. 

“ Then here’s your chance, sure as you're a 
living man!” the other enthusiastically cried. 
“T tell you, sir, there’s no mistake about it— 
this is one of the most promising places on 
the creek, and you can pump out an inde- 
pendent fortune here in a few months. IfI 
hai the money, I'd not hesitate a minute; 
and as I haven’t, all my interest in the sale is 
to help poor Fred out of his trouble. I rather 
like your looks, too, and I’d prefer you for a 
partner than some others who have been 
here looking at the well. If you’ve got the 
cash,” and he looked hard at me, “ you’d 
better buy.” 

“T have got the cash,” I replied. 

“Good! You're just the man for Fred: and 
if you take his offer it’ll be like giving you 
fifty thousand dollars. Come up to the office, 
and let us talk it over; there are too many 
people about here.” 

I walked with them to the shanty that 
they occupied, and went in with them, 
almost persuaded at that moment to make 
the investment. Everything seemed straight 
and honest about the matter; 1 had seen the 
well and the oil, and there was no chance 
for deception about that, and the man’s rea- 
sons for selling were perfectly satisfactory. 
In fact, I believe I began to have some pity 
for him on account of the hardship of the 
ease, and to wish that I had a thousand or 
two more than he asked, to offer him. And 
then the fact that the other partner—Dick 
was the name that he answered to—was to 
remain and work his interest, was the best 
kind of a guarantee of good faith. 

If I had any lingering doubts or fears on 
the subject when I entered the office, they 
shortly dispelled them. We sat down around 
the rough pine-table, littered over with pa- 
pers. Fred produced a bottle of wine, Dick 
some excellent cigars, and they proceeded to 
entertain me. But no one need imagine that 
I became intoxicated; the wine was a light 
sparkling kind that merely exhilarated, and 
when we had finished it we sat and smoked, 
while Fred's tongue ran on describing the 
profitableness of the investment with all the 
glibness of a Bowery Cheap John. I was 
satisfied before he had talked ten minates. 
In ten more I threw away the stump of my 

“Show me your title,” I said. “Satisfy me 
about your rights here, and I'll buy the one- 
half interest at the terms you offer.” 
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They immediately produced a lease of the 
premises for one hundred years, which I ex- 
amined, and which was undoubtedly correct. 
I had seen other leases made by the same 
proprietor, and I knew the signature. 

“T don’t mind telling you what that cost 
us,” said Fred, with a laugh. “ Just twenty- 
five dollars! We took it when there had 
been no oil found within half a mile of here, 
and got it cheap enough, as thiugs have 
happened.” 

He asked my name, and in half a minute 
he had filled up a blank assignment on the 
back of the paper, and signed it, transferring 
to me his one-half interest in the well and 
lands for ten thousand dollars. He held it so 
I could read it, and I saw that it was suffi- 
cient. I took out my bill-book and produced 
the certificate. 

“ This is payable to my order,” I said. “I 
don’t know how you’re to get the money. 
Who'll identify you?” 

“Let me see,” said Fred, and I laid the 
certificate on the table. “ O, that’s all right!” 
he exclaimed, as he read it. “I know the 
officers of that bank, and they’ll pay me on 
your indorsement.” 

The other partner—my future partner— 
the tall dashing fellow, came and leaned over 
Fred’s shoulder, and looked at the certificate. 
As he bent his face lower, I saw a most ras- 
cally sinister smile diffuse itself over the 
whole countenance, and my ear caught a 
word whispered with significant emphasis: 

“ Sold!” 

Somehow, just at that momentous instant, 
I could not fix my thoughts on oil, and mon- 
ey-making, and the business before us at all. 
I thought of Emily and the children at home, 
and wondered whether it was better for them 
that I should part with this money so easily. 
I looked at the two men, with their flashy 
finger-rings and breastpins, and I did not 
feel half as much like making the bargain as 
I had a moment before. 

“ Just indorse it to me—Fred Brown.” 

His voice startled me from my abstraction; 
I looked up and saw that he had placed the 
certificate on the table with his finger upon 
it, and was holding out a pen to me. 

“I've written the indorsement— Pay to 
the order of Fred Brown,’” he said. “ Just 
put your name under that. But Lord bless 
you, man—what's the matter? Your face is 
white, almost. You aint going crazy with 
your good luck, are you ?” 

They both laughed at Unis sally, 
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“No,” I said, carelessly. “ Just let me look 
at the face of that certificate again—so!” and 
with the words I slipped it from under his 
finger. My bill-book lay on the table; [ 
quickly placed the certificate in it, folded it, 
and buttoned it up close again in my pocket. 

The men fell back in blank astonishment, 
and both spoke together: 

“ What’s that for?” 

“ What the devil d’ye mean, sir?” 

“T’ve thought better of it,’ was my reply. 
“T’ve concluded not to buy. You may keep 
your assignment, or give it to some one else. 
The well may be a splendid investment—but 
I think, on the whole, I'll not take any stock 
in it.” 

They saw that I was in earnest, and two 
angrier men I never saw in my life. Fred—if 
that was his name—stood glaring at me with 
the expression of a hungry hyena balked of 
his prey; and Dick, the one who had avowed 
that he had no interest in the sale except to 
help his friend, came close up to me and 
shook his fist in my face. 

“ You can’t come that game on us, my fine 
fellow!” he growled. “This trade is all done, 
and that paper is ours. Hand it over, or 
you'll smell these.” 

He shook his fist again. Now their con- 
duct confirmed my suspicions. I was so re- 
joiced at my escape that I believe I could 
have engaged both of them in a fist-fight, if 
necessary. But there was no occasion for it. 

“ Lock the door, Fred,” said the fellow who 
was menacing me. “We'll see about this 
here chap, pretty quick.” 

“ Stop there!” I cried, producing a revolver, 
and cocking it, as Fred started for the door. 
“ Lock that door, and I'll blow you through !” 

He did stop, very suddenly. My attitude 
and weapon were what they had not expected. 

“TI believe you are two great scoundrels,” I 
said. “Thank Heaven I have done nothing 
here yet to bind myself to you in any way; 
and | certainly shall not now.” I arose to 
my feet, with the pistol in my hand. “Now, 
I am going to leave this shanty, and if any 
one offers to prevent me, it will be the worse 
for him. Look out there !” 

Not a hand was raised; no violence what- 
ever was offered. They stood quietly aside 
while I walked out; and I did not put up my 
pistol until T had put a safe distance between 
myself and them. 

I went straight down to the well, and found 
& great commotion in the crowd gathered 
there. The pump was still working, but the 
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oil had stopped running. By this time I was 
pretty well excited; and mounting the plat- 
form, I secured the attention of the crowd, 
and gave them a brief account of my experi- 
ence with the proprietors of this well. They 
listened with manifestations of anger, and 
when I had done, a dozen voices rose at once. 

“Those fellows owe me more’n five hun- 
dred dollars, for work,” one cried. 

“And me twp hundred for board.” 

“And me fifty for hoss hire,” ete., etc., etc. 

“Let’s find the d—d rascals,” some one 
suggested; and a rush was insta made 
for the shanty. They were ten minutes too 
late; both the men had gone, leaving behind 
them the evidences of a precipitate flight. 
It was well for them that they were not 
found; their swindled creditors were angry 
enough to soak them in their own vat. 

Some of these creditors attached the prop- 
erty that afternoon, and then the whole 
swindle was exposed. The man in charge of 
the well was one of the victims, and he did 
not hesitate to expose the fraud. As it now 
appeared, the well had not been put down 
more than thirty feet, and, of course, not a 
drop of oil had been reached. Four barrels 
of oil had been purchased, and brought on 
the ground in the night, and this was actually 
kept running through the pipe out of the 
spout, and back again from the barrel, by 
means of concealed pipes. Of course, the 
humbug was in hourly danger of detection, 
as the crowd was increasing and becoming 
more curious; and hence the haste of the 
two sharpers in pressing the negotiation. 


Labor Omnia Vineit. 


I remained in this vicinity less than twenty- 
four hours after that. I began to see that I 
was hardly keen enough to cope with the 
rascals of the place, who were looking for 
just such men as myself. Perhaps I might 
have made a fortune if I had staid; but I did 
not feel like trying. Of course, I knew that 
such adventures as these were in a large 
minority; but I began to be sick of the place, 
and thought it best to retire with my money 
in my own pocket, while I could. I surprised 
and gratified my friends by my early return, 
and went back into business with the un- 
pleasant thought that I had sacrificed about 
five thousand dollars in my haste to try the 
experiment of oil-speculation. Never mind; 
I have more than got it back again, and with 
it an experience which will, I trust, keep me 
clear of all such dangers in the future. 

There is a brief sequel to this true story, 
that ought to be told. I visited Auburn 
State Prison, less than a year ago, and saw 
the convicts at work, clad in their parti-col- 
ored suits. One of them glanced up as we 
passed, and instantly dropped his eyes again. 
That glance was enough; spite of his close- 
cropped head and his showy costume, I rec- 
ognized the person who has figured in these 
pages by the name of Dick. The warden 
told me that he was in for ten years, for for- 
gery. Mr. Fred I have not heard from, but if 
he is not in that penitentiary he is in some 
other—or will be. And I don’t think it 
wrong in me to hope that in their cases the 
governor will exercise the pardoning power 
very discreetly! 


The farmer rises at early morn 
And chirrups his team as he drives afield, 
Preparing the land for his crops of corn 
Which summer gives with a plenteous yield ; 
Enough for himself and many more— - 
The village squire, the priest and the judge, 
Who eat of his garner’s goodly store— 
Yet toils he on, a patient drudge. 


The workshop rings with the hammer’s stroke 
The artisan plies from morn till night, 

As neath the cupola’s sulphurous smoke 
He forges away with main and might; 

For there’s wanted here, and wanted there, 
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Thousands of things that are soon to be 
made— 
And grimed are his face and his arms so bare, 
As works he on and is poorly paid. 


The miner delves in the hidden mine, 

And brings to light its glittering ore— 
Bright gold and silver and copper fine, 

And iron and coal, a priceless store, 
Which commerce may need, or the arts 

require, 

To speed the ship, the ear, or the plough, 
The loom, or the mill whose wheels never tire, 

Yet toils he on with the sweat of his brow. 
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By the vessel’s helm the sailor stands, 
As whistles the wind, and the billows roar, 
And guideth it free the treacherous sands, 
And the rocks that guard the sea-girt shore ; 
Home wealth to bring from the fruitful isles, 
Silks, teas and spices from Fartherest Ind, 
As he tracks the ocean thousands of miles, 
And braveth its dangers with careless mind. 


By the hearth, the cradle, the bed of pain, 
The wife and mother devotedly stands, 
Without whose love ’twere seemingly vain 
That man should wrest, with his sturdy 
hands, 
From the main,the mine,the workshop,the soil, 
The wealth that refines and beautifies home ; 
She shareth with him in his daily moil, 
His hopes and his fears, his sunshine and 
gloam. 


O Labor! thy children are sturdy and brave, 
lnured to all hardship, privation and toil; 
Oft struggling with fate, despair and the grave, 
And oft by injustice robbed of their spoil! 

Of fortune how various! uneqwal in gain! 
Prosperity’s smile, or adversity’s seorn! 
Th’esteem of the world—its neglect or disdain, 
Yet manly of heart though their bosoms be 
torn! 
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Of heroes the noblest who conquer the earth, 
The spoils of the land and the sea are thine 
own; 
Primeval in age, and divine in thy birth, 
Thou suppliest the cot and enrichest the 
throne— 
All lands of the earth are thine empire’s 
domain, 
And though kings may reign, and tyrants 
oppress, 
Without thee they wield but the sceptre in 
vain, 
And their power departs as they honor thee 
less. 


The handmaid of arts, thy temples arise, 
And decades of centuries shall moulder 
away, 
Ere, shapeless, their ruins shall baffle the wise, 
And lost is the glory that crowns them to- 
day! 
And what if to ruin they sink and decay ? 
The seed of the old is the germ of the 
new; 
The dust of the past is the soil of to-day; 
The Present and Past to each other are 
true! 


“ O, THERE’S not in this wide world,” I ex- 
claimed, quite unintentionally quoting Tom 
Moore; “there never has been, nor can ever 
be again, so charming a creature. No nymph, 
or sylph, or winged Ariel, or syren with song 
and mirror, was ever so fascinating, no daugh- 
ter of Eve so pretty and provoking!” 

This apostrophe, which certainly appears, 
now that in cooler moments I recall it, rather 
rhapsodical, was not uttered viva voce or sotto 
voce, seeing that its object, Miss Dora M’Der- 
mot, was riding along only three paces in 
front of me, whilst her brother walked by my 
side. It was a mere mental ejaculation, elic- 
ited by the surpassing perfections of the 
aforesaid Dora, who assuredly was the most 
charming girl I had ever beheld. But for the 
Pyrenean scenery around us, and the rough 
ill-eonditioned mule, with its clumsy side- 
saddle of discolored leather, on which she 
was mounted, instead of the Spanish jennet 
or well-bred English palfrey that would best 
have suited so fair an equestrian, I could, 
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without any great exertion of fancy, have 
dreamed myself back to the days of the 
M’Gregor, and fancied that it was Di Vernon 
riding up the mountain-side, gayly chatting 
as she went with the handsome cavalier who 
walked by her stirrup, and who might have 
been Frank Osbaldistone, only that he was 
too manly-looking for Scott’s somewhat ef- 
feminate hero. How beautifully moulded 
was the form which her dark-green habit set 
off to such advantage; how fairy-like the foot 
that pressed the clumsy stirrup; how slender 
the fingers that grasped the rein! She had 
discarded the heavy riding-hat and senseless 
bonnet, those graceless inventions of some 
cunning milliner, and had adopted a head- 
dress not unusual in the country in which 
she then was. This was a beret or flat cap, 
woven of snow-white wool, and surmounted 
by acrimson tassel spread out over the top. 
From beneath this elegant coiffure her dark 
eyes flashed and sparkled, whilst her luxuri- 
ant chestnut curls fell down over her neck, 
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the alabaster fairness of which made her 
white headdress look almost tawny. 

Either because the air, although we were 
still in the month of September, was fresh 
upon the mountains, or else because she was 
pretty and a woman, and therefore not sorry 
to show herself to the best advantage, she 
had twisted round her waist a very long 
cashmere scarf, previously passing it over one 
shoulder in the manner of a sword-belt, the 
ends hanging down nearly to her stirrup; 
and this gave something peculiarly pictur- 
esque, almost fantastical, to her whole 
appearance. 

Upon the second day of my arrival at the 
baths of St. Sauveur, in the Pyrenees, I bad 
fallen in with my old friend and college 
chum, Jack M’Dermot, who was taking his 
sister the round of the French watering- 
places. Dora’s health had been delicate, the 
faculty had recommended the excursion, and 
Jack, who doted upon his only sister, had 
dragged her away from the gayeties of Lon- 
don and brought her off to the Pyrenees. 
M'Dermot was an excellent fellow, neither a 
wit nor a Solomon, but a good-hearted dog 
who had been much liked at Trin. Coll., 
Dublin, where he had thought very little of 
his studies, and a good deal of his horses and 
dogs. An Irishman, to be sure, occasionally 
a slight touch of the brogue was perceptible 
in his talk; but from this his sister, who had 
been brought up in England, was entirely 
free. Jack had a snug estate of three thou- 
sand a year; Miss Dora had twenty thousand 
pounds from her mother. She had passed 
two seasons in London, and if she was not 
already married, it was because not one of 
the fifty aspirants to her hand had found fa- 
vor in her bright eyes. Lively and high-spir- 
ited, with a slight turn for the satirical, she 
loved her independence, and was difficult to 
please. 

I had been absent from England for nearly 
two years, on a continental tour, and al- 
though I had heard much of Miss M’Dermot, 
I had never seen her till her brother intro- 
duced me to her at St.Sauveur. I had not 
known her an hour, before I found myself inf 
a fair way to add another to the list of the 
poor moths who had singed their wings at the 
perilous light of her beauty. When M’Der- 
mot—learning that, like themselves, I was 
on a desultory sort of ramble, and had not 
marked out any particular route—offered me 
a seat in their carriage, and urged me to 
accompany them, instead of prudently flying 
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from the danger, I foolishly exposed myself 
to it, and lo! what might have been antici- 
pated came to pass. Before I had been two 
days in Dora’s society, my doom was sealed ; 
I had ceased to belong to myself; I was her 
slave, the slave of her sunny smile and bright 
eyes—talisman more potent than any lamp 
or ring that djinn or fairy ever obeyed. 

A fortnight had passed, and we were at 
B—. During that time, the spell that 
bound me had been each day gaining 
strength. As an intimate friend of her broth- 
er, I was already, with Dora, on the footing 
of an old acquaintance; she seemed well 
enough pleased with my society, and chatted 
with me willingly and familiarly; but in vain 
did I watch for some slight indication, a 
glance or an intonation whence to derive 
hope, None such were perceptible; nor 
could the most egregious coxcomb have fan- 
cied that they were. We once or twice fell 
in with other acquaintances of hers and her 
brother’s and with them she had just the 
same frank friendly manner, a3 with me. I 
had not sufficient vanity, however, to expect 
a woman, especially one so much admired as 
Miss M’Dermot, to fall in love at first sight 
with my humble personality, and I patiently 
waited, trusting to time and assiduity to ad- 
vance ny cause. Things were in this state, 
when one morning, whilst taking an early 
walk to the springs, I ran up against an En- 
glish friend, by name Walter Ashley. He 
was the son of a country gentleman of mod- 
erate fortune, at whose house I had more 
than once passed a week in the shooting 
season. Walter was an excellent fellow, and 
a perfect model of the class to which he be- 
longed. By no means unpolished in his man- 
ners, he had yet a sort of plain frankness and 
bonhomie, which was peculiarly agreeable and 
prepossessing. He was not a university man, 
nor had he received an education of the high- 
est order—spoke no language but his own 
with any degree of correctness—neither play- 
ed the fiddle, painted pictures, nor wrote 
poetry. On the other hand, in all manly ex- 
ercises he was a proficient; shot, rode, walk- 
ed and danced to perfection; and the fresh 
originality and pleasant tone of his conversa- 
tion redeemed any deficiency of reading or 
accomplishment. 

In personal appearance he was a splendid 
fellow, nearly six feet in his boots, strongly, 
but, at the same time, symmetrically built; 
although his size of limb and width of shoul- 
der rendered him, at six-aud-twenty, rather 
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what ts called a fine man, than a slender or 
elegant one. He had the true Anglo-Saxon 
physiognomy, blue eyes, and light-brown hair 
that waved, rather than curled, round his 
broad handsome forehead. And then, what 
a mustache the fellow had! (He was officer 
in a crack yeomanry corps.) Not one of the 
composite order, made up of pomatum and 
lampblack, such as may be seen sauntering 
down St. James’s street on a spring afternoon, 
with incipient guardsmen behind them—but 
worthy of an Italian painter or Hungarian 
hussar; full, well-grown and glossy. Who 
was the idiot who first set afloat the notion 
that mustaches were unseemly? To nine 
faces out of ten, they are a most becoming 
addition, increasing physiognomical charac- 
ter, almost giving it where there is none; re- 
lieving the monotony of broad flat cheeks, 
and abridging the abomination of a long up- 
per-lip. Uncleanly, you say? Not a bit of 
it, if judiciously trimmed and trained. What, 
sir! are they not at least as proper looking 
as those foxy thickets extending from jaw- 
bone to temple, which you yourself, each 
morning, take such pains to comb into shape ? 
Delighted to meet Ashley, 1 dragged him 
off to the hotel, to introduce him to M’Der- 
mot and his sister. As a friend of mine they 
gave him a cordial welcome, and we passed 
that day and the following ones together. I 
soon, however, I must confess, began to re- 
pent a little having brought my handsome 
friend into the society of Dora. She seemed 
better pleased with him than I altogether 
liked; nor could I wonder at it. Walter 
Ashley was exactly the man to please a wo- 
man of Dora’s character. She was of rather 
a romantic turn, and about him there was a 
dash of the chivalrous, well calculated to cap- 
tivate her imagination. Although perfectly 
feminine, she was an excellent horsewoman, 
and an ardent admirer of feats of address and 
courage, and she had heard me tell her 
brother of Ashley’s perfections in such mat- 
ters. On his part, Ashley, like every one else 
who saw her, was evidently greatly struck 
with her beauty and fascination of manner. 
I cannot say that I was jealous; I had no 
right to be so, for Dora had never given me 
encouragement; but I certainly more than 
once regretted having introduced a third 
person into what—honest Jack M’Dermot, 
counting, of course, for nothing—had previ- 
ously been a sort of tete-a-tete society. I 
began to fear that, thanks to myself, my 
occupation was gone and Ashley had got it 
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It was the fifth day after our meeting with 
Walter, and we had started early in the 
morning upon an excursion to a neighboring 
lake, the scenery around which, we were told, 
was particularly wild and beautiful. It was 
situated on a piece of table-land on the top 
of a mountain, which we could see from the 
hotel window. The distance was barely ten 
miles, and the road being rough and pre- 
cipitous, M’Dermot, Ashley and myself had 
chosen to walk rather than to risk our necks 
by riding the broken-kneed ponies that were 
offered to us. A sure-footed mule and in- 
different side-saddle had been procured for 
Miss M’Dermot, and was attended by a wild- 
looking Bearnese boy, or gossoon, as her 
brother called him, a creature like a grass- 
hopper, all legs and arms, with a scared 
countenance, and long lank black hair hang- 
ing in irregular shreds about his face. 

There is no season more agreeable in the 
Pyrenees than the month of September. 
People are very apt to expatiate on the de- 
lights of autumn, its mellow beauty, pensive 
charms, and such like. I confess that in a 
general way I like the youth of the year bet- 
ter than its decline, and prefer the bright 
green tints of spring, with the summer in 
prospective, to the melancholy autumn, its 
russet hues and falling leaves; its regrets for 
fine weather past, and anticipations of bad to 
come. But if there be any place where I 
should be tempted to reverse my judgment, 
it would be in Southern France, and especial- 
ly its western and central portion. The clear 
cloudless sky, the moderate heat succeeding 
to the sultriness, often overpowering, of the 
summer mouths, the magnificent vineyards 
and merry vintage-time, the noble groves of 
chestnut, clothing the lower slopes of the 
mountains, the bright streams and flower- 
spangled meadows of Bearn and Languedoc, 
render no part of the year more delightful in 
those countries than the months of September 
and October. 

As before mentioned, Dora rode a little in 
front, with Ashley beside her, pointing out 
the beauties of the wild scenery through 
which we passed, and occasionally laying a 
hand upon her bridle to guide the mule over 
some unusually rugged portion of the almost 
trackless mountain. M’Dermot and I were 
walking behind, a little puffed by the steep- 
ness of the ascent; our guide, whose name 
was Cadet, a name answered to by every 


second man one meets in that part of France, _ 


strode along beside us, like a pair of compasses 
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with leathern lungs. Presently the last 
named individual turned to me. 

“ Ces messieurs veulent-ils voir le Saut de lou 
Contrabandiste?” said he, in the barbarous 
dialect of the district, half French, half patois, 
with a small dash of Spanish. 

“ Le Saut du Contrebandier, the Smuggler’s 
Leap—what is that?” asked Dora, who had 
overheard the question, turning round her 
graceful head, and dazzling us—me at least— 
by a sudden view of her lovely face, now 
glowing with exercise and the mountain air. 

The smuggler’s leap, so Cadet informed us, 
was a narrow cleft in the rock, of vast depth, 
and extending for a considerable distance 
across a flank of the mountain. It owed its 
name to the following incident: Some five 
years previously, a smuggler, known by the 
name of Juan le Negre, or Black Juan, had, 
for a considerable period, set the custom- 
house officers at defiance, and brought great 
discredit on them by his success in passing 
contraband goods from Spain. In vain did 
they lie in ambush and set snares for him; 
they could never come near him, or if they 
did it was when he was backed by such a 
force of the hardy desperadoes carrying on 
the same lawless traffic, that the douaniers 
were either forced to beat a retreat, or got 
fearfully mauled in the contest that ensued. 
One day, however, three of these green-coated 
guardians of the French revenue caught a 
sight of Juan alone and unarmed. They 
pursued him, and a rare race he led them, 
over cliff and crag, across rock and ravine, 
until at last they saw with exultation that he 
made right for the chasm in question, and 
there they made sure of securing him. It 
seemed as if he had forgotten the position of 
the cleft, and only remembered it when he 
got within a hundred yards or thereabouts, 
for then he slackened his pace. The 
douaniers gained on him, and expected him 
to desist from his flight, and surrender, 
What was their surprise and consternation 
when they saw him, on reaching the edge of 
the chasm, spring from the ground with 
izard-like agility, and by one bold leap clear 
the yawning abyss. The douaniers uttereda 
shout of rage and disappointment, and two 
of them ceased running; but the third, a man 
of great activity and courage, and who had 
frequently sworn to earn the reward set on 
the head of Juan, dared the perilous jump. 
He fell short; his head was dashed against 
the opposite rock, and his horror-struck 
companions, gazing down into the dark depth 
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beneath, saw his body strike against the crags 
on its way to the bottom of the abyss. Tie 
smuggler escaped, and the spot where the 
tragical incident occurred was thenceforward 
known as “ Le Saut du Contrebandier.” 

Before our guide had finished his narrative, 
we were unanimous in our wish to visit its 
scene, which we reached by the time he had 
brought the tale to a conclusion. It was ¢er- 
tainly a most remarkable chasm, whose ex- 
istence was only to be accounted for by 
reference to the volcanic agency of which 
abundant traces exist in Southern France. 
The whole side of the mountain was cracked 
and rent asunder, forming a narrow ravine of 
vast depth, in the manner of the famous 
Mexican barrancas. In some places might 
be traced a sort of correspondence on the op- 
posite sides; a recess on one side into which 
a projection on the other would have nearly 
fitted, could some Anteus have closed the 
fissure. This, however, was only here aud 
there; generally speaking, the rocky brink 
was worn by the action of time and water, 
and the rock composing it sloped slightly 
downwards. The chasm was of various 
width, but was narrowest at the spot at 
which we reached it, and really did not 
appear so very terrible a leap as Cadet made 
it out to be. On looking down, a confusion 
of bush-covered crags was visible; and now 
that the sun was high, a narrow stream was 
to be seen, flowing, like a line of silver, at the 
bottom—the ripple and rush of the water, 
repeated by the echoes of the ravine, ascend- 
ing to our ears with a noise like that of a 
cataract. On a large fragment of rock, a few 
yards from the brink, was rudely carved a 
date, and below it two letters. They were 
the initials, so our guide informed us, of the 
unfortunate douanier who had there met his 
death. 

We had remained for half a minute or so 
gazing down into the ravine, when Ashley, 
who was on the right of the party, broke 
silence. 

“Pshaw!” said he, stepping back from the 
edge, “that’s no leap. Why, I’ll jump across 
it myself.” 

“For Heaven’s sake!” cried Dora. 

“Ashley!” I exclaimed, “don’t be a fool!” 

Bat it was too late. What mad impulse 
possessed him I cannot say; but certain I 
am, from my knowledge of his character, that 
it was no foolish bravado or schoolboy desire 
to show off, that seduced him to so wilda 
freak, The fact was, but for the depth be- 
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low, the leap did not look at all formidable; 
not above four or five feet, but in reality it 
was a deal wider. It was probably this 
deceitful appearance, and perhaps the feeling 
which Englishmen are apt to entertain, that 
for feats of strength and agility no men sur- 
pass them, that convinced Walter of the ease 
with which he could jump across. Befvre 
we could stop him, he took a short run and 
jumped. 

A scream from Dora was echoed by an ex- 
clamation of horror from M’Dermot and my- 
self. Ashley had cleared the chasm and 
alighted on the opposite edge, but it was 
shelving and slippery, and his feet slid from 
under him, For one moment it appeared as 
if he would instantly be dashed to pieces, but 
in falling be managed to catch the edge of 
the rock, which at that place formed an angle. 
There he hung by his hands, his whole body 
in the air, without a possibility of raising 
himself; for below the edge of the rock was 
smooth and receding, and even could he have 
reached it, he would have found no foothold. 
One desperate effort he made to grasp a 
stunted and leafless sapling that grew in a 
crevice at not more than a foot from the 
edge, but it failed, and nearly caused his in- 
stant destruction. Desisting from further 
effort, he hung motionless, his hands convul- 
sively cramped to the ledge of rock, which 
afforded so difficult a hold, that his sustaining 
himself by it at all seemed a miracle, and 
could only be the result of uncommon muscu- 
lar power. It was evident that no human 
strength could possibly maintain him for 
more than a minute or two in that position; 
below, was an abyss, a hundred or more feet 
deep—to all appearance his last hour was 
come, 

M’Dermot and I stood aghast and helpless, 
gazing with open mouths and strained eye- 
balls at our unhappy friend. What could we 
do? Were we to dare the leap, which one 
far more active and vigorous than ourselves 
had unsuccessfully attempted? It would 
be courting destruction, without a chance of 
saving Ashley. But Dora put us to shame. 
One scream, and only one, she uttered, and 
then, gathering up her habit, she sprang un- 
aided from her mule. Her cheek was pale as 
the whitest marble, but her presence of mind 
was unimpaired, and she seemed to gain 
courage and decision in the moment of peril. 

“ Your cravats, your handkerchiefs!” cried 
she, unfastening, as she spoke, her long 
cashmere scarf. Mechanically M’Dermot 


and myself obeyed. With the speed of light 
and a woman’s dexterity, she knotted to- 
gether her scarf, a long silk cravat which I 
gave her, M’Dermot’s handkerchief and mine, 
and securing—how, I know not—a stone at 
either extremity of the rope thus formed, she 
threw one end of it, with sure aim and steady 
hand, across the ravine and round the sapling 
already referred to. Then leaning forward to 
hold her back, she let go the other end. 
Ashley’s hold was already growing feeble, his 
fingers were torn by the rock, the blood 
started from under his nails, and he turned 
his face towards us with a mute prayer for 
succor. At that moment the two ends of 
the shawl fell against him, and he instinctive- 
ly grasped them. It was a moment of fearful 
suspense. Would the knots so hastily made 
resist the tension of his weight? They did 
so; he raised himself by strength of wrist. 
The sapling bent. and bowed, but his hand 
was now close to it. He grasped it; another 
powerful effort of despair, and he lay ex- 
hausted and almost senseless upon the rocky 
brink. At the same moment, with a cry of 
joy, Dora fell fainting into her brother's 
arms. 

Of that day’s adventures little remains to 
tell. A walk of a mile brought Ashley to a 
place where a bridge, thrown over the ravine, 
enabled him to cross it. I omit his thanks to 
Dora, his apologies for the alarm he had 
caused her, and his admiring eulogy of her 
presence of mind. Her manner of receiving 
them, and the look she gave him when, on 
rejoining us, he took her hand, and with a 
natural and grateful courtesy that prevented 
the action from appearing theatrical or tn- 
usual, pressed it to his lips, were anything 
but gratifying to me, whatever they may 
have been to him. She seemed no way dis- 
pleased at the freedom. I was most con- 
foundedly, but that Walter did not seem to 
observe. 

The incident that had occurred, and Dora’s 
request, brought our excursion to an abrupt 
termination, and we returned homewards. 
It appeared as if this were doomed to be a 
day of disagreeables. On reaching the inn, I 
found a letter, which, thanks to my frequent 
change of place, and to the dilatoriness of 
continental post-offices, had been chasing 
me from town to town during the previous 
three weeks. It was from a lawyer, inform- 
ing me of the death of a relative, and com- 
pelling me instantly to return to England to 
arrange some important business concerning 
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a disputed will. The sum at stake was too 
considerable for me to neglect the summons, 
and with the worst possible grace I prepared 
to depart. I made some violent attempts to 
induce Ashley to accompany me, talked my- 
self hoarse about fox-hunting and pheasant- 
shooting, and other delights of the approach- 
ing season; but all in vain. His passion for 
fieki-sports seemed entirely cuovled; he 
siieered at foxes, treated pheasants with con- 
tempt, and professed to be as much in love 
with the Pyrenees as I began to fear he was 
with Dora. There was nothing for it but to 
set out alone, which I accordingly did, having 
previously obtained from M’Dermot the plan 
of their route, and the name of the place 
where he and his sister thought of wintering. 
I was determined, so soon as I had settled 
my affairs, to return to the continent and 
propose for Dora. 

Man proposes and God disposes, says the 
proverb. In my case, I am prepared to prove 
that the former part of the proverb lied 
abominably. Instead ofa fortnight in London 
being, as I had too sanguinely hoped, sufficient 
for the settlement of the business that took 
me thither, I was detained several months, 
and compelled to make sundry journeys to 


the north of England. I wrote several times _ 


to M’Dermot, and had one letter from him, 
but no more. Jack was a notoriously bad 
correspondent, and I scarcely wondered at 
his silence. 

Summer came—my lawsuit was decided, 
and sick to death of briefs and _ barristers, 
parchments and attorneys, I ounce more found 
myself my own master. An application to 
M’Dermot’s London banker produced me his 
address. He was then in Switzerland, but 
was expected down the Rhine, and letters to 
Wiesbaden would find him. That was 
enough for me; my head and heart were 
still full of Dora M’Dermot; and two days 
after I had obtained information, the “Ant- 
werpen ” steamer deposited me on Belgian 
ground. 

“Mr. M’Dermot is stopping here?” I in- 
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quired of, or rather affirmed to, the head 
waiter at the Four Seasons hotel at Wies- 
baden. If the fellow had told me he was not, 
I believe I should have knocked him down. 

“He is, sir. You will find him in the 
Cursaal gardens with Madame sa seur.” 

Off I started to the gardens. They were in 
full bloom and beauty, crowded with flowers, 
and frauleins, and foreigners of all nations. 
The little lake sparkled in the sunshine, and 
the waterfowl skimmed over it in all direc- 
tions. But it’s little I cared for such matters. 
I was looking for Dora, sweet Dora—Dora 
M’Dermot. 

At the corner of a walk I met her brother. 

“Jack!” I exclaimed, grasping his hand 
with the most vehement affection, “I’m 
delighted to see you.” 

“And I’m glad to see you, my boy,” was 
the rejoinder. “1 was wondering you did 
not answer my last letter, but I suppose you 
thought to join us sooner.” 

“Your last letter!” I exclaimed, “I have 
written three times since I heard from you.” 

“The devil you have!’ cried Jack. “Do 
you mean to say you did not get the letter I 
wrote you from Paris a month ago, an- 
nouncing—” 

I did not hear another word, for just then, 
round a corner of the shrubbery, came Dora 
herself, more charming than ever, all grace, 
and smiles, and beauty. But I saw neither 
beauty, nor smiles, nor grace; all I saw was, 
that she was leaning on the arm of that pro- 
vokingly handsome dog, Walter Ashley. For 
a moment I stood petrified, aud then extend- 
ing my hand: 

“Miss M’Dermot!” I exclaimed. 

She drew back a little, with a smile and a 
blush. Her companion stepped forward. 

“My dear fellow,” said he, “there is no 
such person. Allow me to introduce you to 
Mrs. Ashley.” 

If any of my friends wish to be presented 
to pretty girls with twenty thousand pounds, 
they had better apply elsewhere than to me, 


Since that day I have forsworn the practice. 
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Lona ago, when I was a child, I had my 
fortune told. The woman, brown, gipseyish 
and evil, peered into my face and said, “Shun 
blond-haired men; one of them will bring 
you much sorrow.” 

Ilaughed then. Afterwards I remembered. 

I never could understand howI came to 
such good fortune as the possession of Lucie 
Pomfret’s love. In no rash lover’s rapture do 
I say that she was beautiful as an angel. I 
have never seen equalled the snow of her 
skin, the blue of her eyes, the pure gold of 
her hair. 

She was the only daughter of one of the 
wealthiest men on ’change. The Pomfrets 
were not only wealthy, but naturally noble 
men and women, of the highest culture. 
Lucie’s brother was my friend; I became 
their guest, and my darling became my 
promised wife. 

Judge Pomfret promised me his daughter, 
and then we kept the secret amongst us. 
Lucie wished it so; she would not be Mrs. 
Vernon in perspective, she said, playfully, but 
with an earnest feeling beneath. I did not 
love her less that she clung as long as possible 
to the girlish life that had ever been blessed 
to and by her. We were not to be married 
for a year. 

Much of the time I was absent from the 
city, but our meetings were only the sweeter 
for that. At these times Lucie was never 
shy of her affection. Her sunny, guileless 
eyes looked into mine with unwavering trust ; 
she would kiss my lips and cheeks, and roll 
the curls of my black hair over her fingers, in 
open enjoyment of our relation to each other. 
I never thought of doubting her love for me, 
and yet— 

Lucie’s twentieth birthday was celebrated, 
She was to have a party, or floral festival. 
The family were at Rose Hill, their country 
seat. It was June weather. I read Lucie’s 
little note with a pang of regret: 


“DeaR:—Will you not come? I am 
twenty years old, you know, and we are to 
have dancing and a feast in the garden. My 
Princess of Nassau is budded, and the purple 
lamarques are all in blossom. We have a 
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pavilion on the lawn, and Vale has written 
an ode for the occasion which he declares 
very fine in idea, but very bad poetry. Please 
come. Luci.” 


I could not go. I had never been busier, 
or my presence more needed on the spot. I 
wrote to Lucie and told her so. 

But after the letter had gone, my partner 
said: 

“Vernon, one of us must go east, and see 
Sione & Selden. I had rather you would go 
than I.” 

I jumped at the chance. This firm, with 
whom we dealt, were not fifty miles from 
Lucie’s home. I could reach Rose Hill the 
very night of the festival and go on to 
—bury the next day. Circumstances 
favored me, after all. 

I set off, greatly exhilarated. Western 
railroad travelling is not excessively diverting, 
and during those twenty-four hours I lived in 
a day-dream, dwelling on my happiness, past, 
present and to come. Yet so tedious is a 
night spent on the rail, that I should have 
welcomed daylight quite as heartily, I think, 
if I had not expected to meet my betrothed 
wife before another sunset. I reached New 
York at noon, and took the express for 
Oakville. 

The way towards Rose Hill was pleasant. 
The silvery lake, the white villas among the 
graceful shade trees, the grouped cattle under 
the willows, the orchard glades, the banks of 
clover and butterenps, and the rose-rich way- 
side gardens made a living panorama which 
delighted me. New England pastoral life 
was sweet after the mercantile activity of 
Chicago. 

The sun was setting as I reached Oakville, 


the railroad station of Rose Hill. Not being 
expected, the carriage was not in waiting, and 
having seen my luggage locked safely in the 
baggage-room, I set off across the fields. 

The lake glimmered like gold between the 


trees; warm pink shadows filled every nook 
of the forest. Down in the low meadows the 
frogs had commenced a shrill piping, and 
across the hills the redstart called for its 
mate as it flew nestward. The bland air was 
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full of the scent of new-mown hay. I inhaled 
eglan@ne, sweet clover, and bayberry that lay 
dying in the swathes. 

At last I reached the road that skirted the 
village and led to Rose Hill. The swift light 
strokes of horse’s feet made me turn my head 
to see who rode so gayly. 

The horse was blooded and beautiful. The 
rider turned upon me a handsome and 
exultant blond face. 

“A fine night, sir.” 

“It is,” I said. 

He passed, gayly~—mockingly, it seemed to 
me. His horse’s steel-bound feet glittered up 
the hill; a silken tassel swung over the man’s 
blond curls, as he rode. Steed and rider dis- 
appeared over the hill. 

I stopped to look at the white village which 
lay in the valley to my right. The gilded 
spire of the church caught the sun’s last rays. 

In the distance I could hear the herds-boy 
shouting to his cattle. The woods grew 
brown and still; astar peeped out; the dew 
fell, and the fragrance of the violets stole up. 
A nightingale called from a thicket of alders. 

“ Money!” 

The word was not a request but a demand. 
A woman, bent, hideous, neglected, started 
up from the roadside into my path. To see 
such misery in so sweet a scene touched me 
with a deep sadness. 

“Here is money, mother,” I said. “You 
are old and feeble. Do not sit there on the 
damp grass; go to some decent lodging 
house.” 

“He called me mother!” cried the woman, 
with a mocking laugh, the shrillness of which 
revealed a nature wicked indeed. “This 
fellow, with his soft speech and white hands. 
Ha, ha! Do I look as if I was the mother of 
a brave lad? Do I look as if I ever dandled 
a child, and curled its bonny hair, and sung 
lullabies ?” 

She paused, her yellow face turned up in 
the twilight, her palsied head shaking, her 
deep-set eyes twinkling upon me maliciously. 

“ Your mother, perhaps, would take cold to 
sleep by the roadside. She has a warm bed, 
aud rest, and shelter, while I sleep on the 
stones and snatch my food from the dogs— 
for what? Because I had a child who was 
beautiful !” 

She shrieked out the last words like a 
malediction. 

“See here!” 

She suddenly thrust her hand into her 
bosom and drew forth a long fair curl, which 
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she held up in the moonlight. Her old arm 
shook so that it twisted and shimmered in 
the light. 

“Her hair!—her bonny hair!” she cried, 
harshly. “Curses rest upon the hand that 
defiled that fair head—my curse, my blackest 
curse go with him!” 

She thrust the curl into her bosom and 
hobbled suddenly away out of my sight. 
Lingering a moment with a breast full of 
compassion, I continued my way at last. 

The hill before me was steep and long; I 
ascended slowly. The moonlight flooded the 
road. I could hear the faint and distant 
sound of music, I thought. 

Sweeter and clearer came the bursts of 
melody. Then the cvlored lights shone 
through the trees, and I was close to the 
scene of festivity. Was my darling dancing 
as light-heartedly as if I were there? 

An arch of illuminated roses said “ Wel- 
come” over the gate. The white dresses of 
the ladies gleamed among the shrubbery as I 
went up the avenue. Silvery calling voices 
and bursts of gay laughter resounded through 
the distant garden. The air was filled with 
the luxuriant sweets of roses and lilies. 

I sank into a rustie chair under the avenue 
elms, wondering where I should find Lucie, 
and listening to the measured strains of the 
dance music. The startled birds twittered 
over my head; the fragrant air blew 
deliciously around me. I lingered. 

I was ardently in love, but thirty-six hours’ 
travel by rail, and a three miles’ walk will tell 
on the most devoted lover. Within five 
minutes’ walk of Lucie, I sat still and rested. 
Yet I listened for the faint echoes of her 
distant laugh, whose gay sweetness I should 
have known amid a hundred. 

The stately avenue was in pale shadow, 
but the lights of the gay vista flung a gleam 
down half its length. I sat in heavy shade 
and feasted my eyes upon the distant picture, 
with its moving figures and glowing colors, 
until out of the merry riot came two sedate 
and graceful figures, leaving the dancers and 
softly approaching me. They moved slowly; 
they were evidently in earnest conversation. 
At length, they stopped where the light drop- 
ped off near my feet. The lady’s face was in 
shadow, but the glowing vista’s rays touched 
the man’s blond hair and beard, and showed 
him to be the rider who had passed me so 
exultantly. 

“But I could not forget,” said he, in a low 
appealing voice. “I have put thousands of 
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miles between us, yet I’ve come back to you.” 

“{f regret it. lt was best that we should 
net have met again.” 

The gentle tones were Lucie’s. Like a 
li ing voice sounded the fortune-teller’s warn- 
ing in my ear, “A blond-haired man will 
bring you much sorrow.” 

“Have you so hard a heart, then? Are 
you indifferent that [love and worship you? 
Lucie, you were once kinder than this.” 

“You cannot forget me,” said my Lucie, 
“because you still hope. Two years ago I 
told you that we must part. We have met 
twice, since then, and not by my will.” 

“And yet, last summer, I did not mean to 
come. I was riding to the town. My horse 
took the old familiar path; 1 was startled 
when I found myself at your gate. And you 
were not as cruel then as you are now.” 

“You took me by surprise as I was walk- 
ing in the garden; I could not be rude.” 

“And I was unwelcome then, as now, and 
you hoped I would not come again ?” 

The music of that voice I cannot transcribe. 

“QO, this is all wrong!” cried my darling’s 
tender voice. “ Basil Grey, I do not love 
you—I never did—you must leave me.” 

“ But you may, Lucie. Only let me try to 
teach you.” 

She shook her head—* No, no!” And then 
came the revelation of our engagement. 

I saw the man’s eyes glittering in his 
blanched face; I saw his resolute look. 

“And do you think that I will give you up 
to him?” he asked. “ No,” softly laying his 
hand on her white arm, “I will kill you first.” 

She recoiled, looking into his fierce face 
with shocked unbelieving eyes. 

“Do you think me as tame as that, to let 
another man take you off?” he asked. “ My 
Saxon blood were sluggish, indeed.” 

The slender girl faltered before the spirits 
she had evoked. But even that Mephisto- 
phelean laugh was musical. 


“What will you do?” she asked, her clear. 


eyes on his face. 

“ Let me show you?” 

With the words, he lifted her lightly from 
the ground, and pressing one hand over her 
mouth, bore her swiftly towards the gate. 

I leapt to my feet, but a hand like iron 
dragged me back into my seat. Before I 
could gain my equilibrium, a figure, wild and 
strange, darted from my side, and leaping 
behind the man, seemed to strike him with 
her clenched hand upon the neck. But he 
stopped, groaned and reeled, and Lucie strug-. 
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gled from his arms as he fell. Instantly the 
horrible old woman was over him, one knee 
planted upon his breast, her skinny fingers 
clenched in his soft blond hair. 

“Die, like a dog!” she shrieked. “ She 
might have died on the ground, the spot 
where she fell, dying—when she knew that 
she was betrayed—and hid from the scorn of 
men’s eyes, as she died. She never cursed 
you, but by her beauty. J curse your dying 
moments! By these rags, I curse you—by 
these shaking hands*by this hollow bosom 
where she has lain! For years 1 have sought 
you, saying, ‘It shall be a death for a death? 
But now you are dying. I send you into 
another world laden with my maledictions!” 

With a strange cry she slipped from the 
insensible body and lay upon the ground. 

I put my clinging darling from my breast, 
and approached the bodies. The man’s blond 
face was rigid in death. I lifted the old wo- 
man’s gray head; a fine stream of blood was 
trickling from her parted lips. 

I lifted her, laid her on the grass, seeing 
that she had burst a blood-vessel, and that 
no aid could avail to save her life. I wiped 
the blood from her lips, and took from one 
of her clenched hands a small sharp knife. 
Then I put back the gray hair from her face, 
and seeing by the look of her eyes that she 
recognized me, leant to hear her last words. 
A look of terrible appeal brightened those 
sunken orbs; she trembled with the effort to 
speak; the single word “Alice!” broke, gasp- 
ingly, from her, then, with unspeakable an- 
guish, she lifted her haggard face to heaven 
and died. 

Afterwards I heard a recital of her story. 
Tier name was Jane Dale. She had been the 
mother of a large family, and was singularly 
devoted to her children. One by one, they 
had died, leaving her, at last, with only the 
youngest, a beautiful girl named Alice. 
Around this child her torn heartstrings 
clung. When Alice was sixteen, her beauty 
attracting the attention of Basil Grey, a 
wealthy man of pleasure, who was visiting in 
the vicinity of her home, he found means to 
accomplish her ruin. At ker death, the mis- 
erable mother went mad, and, leaving her 
home, wandered about the country, treated 
kindly by the people, despite her occasional 
fits of violence, and seeming to have no aim 
but to find her child’s destroyer. This she 
succeeded in doing to a deadly certainty. 

Lucie became my wife. I tell her that I 
believe in gipsey fortane-telling. 
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SINGAPORE. 


BY BISHOP KINGSLEY. 


The climate is always warmer here than at 
any part of the year with us at home. _ There 
are two summers and two winters in each 
year at this place, as at all places situated on 
the equator, The middle of the summers, 
respectively, are the 20th of March and Sep- 
tember, and the middle of the winters the 
20th of June and December, . The only dif- 
ference, however, in these seasons, is a little 
variation in the heat. The climate is always 


moist and hot, and vegetation is always burst- | 


ing with luxuriant growth. 

The tropical scenery about Singapore, so 
far as vegetation is concerned, is beautiful 
beyond all power of language.. Nothing short 
of the sight of it can convey any adequate 
conception. The cocoanut palm, with many 
other varieties of this” beautiful tree, abound 
here. Here I first saw large India-rubber 
trees pouring out great quantities of milky 
sap, which hardens by exposure to the air. 
The nutmeg, the pineapple, as also the or- 
ange, the lemon, the lime, the banana, with a 
multitude of other tropical fruits, abound 
here. The trees are all of a kind never seen 
in the temperate zone, and they are covered 
with the verdure of perpetual spring. Great 
trees are covered with exquisitely beautiful 
flowers, and loaded with unknown fruit, some 
of it as large as our largest-sized watermelons, 
Such a wealth of vegetation can never be 
seen outside of the tropics, nor where the air 
is not always moist as well as hot. Here it 
rains much of the time during all the months 
of the year. Singular combinations,-or what 
seems so to an inhabitanf of the temperate 
zones, are continually meeting the eye here. 
A tree whose trunk, and shape, and bark, 
and branches all resemble the elm, has well 
defined pine-leaves. A kind of fruit which 
more resembles musk-melons than anything 
else grows on a tree whose appearance, all 
but the size, is almost exactly that of the 
plant bearing the castor-bean. All the trees 
are evergreen, and many of them have leaves 
of extraordinary beauty, ten times as large as 
leaves grow in temperate climates. Here 
the sensitive plant attains a size and perfec- 
tion which I have not seén elsewhere, pro- 


ducing. a beautiful globular blossom, and 
shrinking from. the. touch like a timid child. 
The fan palm, so called from its resemblance 
to an expanded fan, is a tree of remarkable 
beauty. It must. be remembered that no 
palm-tree has branches composed of wood, as 
with us at home. The leaves are joined to 
the trunk of the tree near the top by means 
of long stems. Some of these stems are as 
much as twelve or fifteen inches wide where 
they join on to the trunk, and have a length 
varying from five to twenty feet, according 
to the variety of the palm. In the fan palm, 
these stems and leaves, instead of coming out 
all round the tree, grow on the two opposite 
sides only, and thus spread out into a round 
symmetrical top of extraordinary beauty, and 
resembling, as before remarked, an expanded 
fan, with this difference, that the tree is 
twenty or thirty feet wide. There is another 
remarkable thing about this tree. The stem 
is so joined to the trunk of the tree, with a 
coneave surface upward, that the whole, 
taken together, forms a reservoir of several 
gallons of pure water, completely protected 
and enfolded in these stems as they are join- 
ed to the trunk. By piercing this reservoir 
the cool refreshing beverage gushes forth. 

At Singapore there is a class of natives 
who seem to be amphibious. No sooner does 
a vessel come into the harbor than these 
boys surround it, and are ready to dive fora 
dime thrown into the sea; and such is the 
celerity of their movements in the water that 
they will uniformly catch the piece of money 
before it reaches the bottom, though they 
are twenty or thirty feet from it when it 
strikes the water. For a dime they will dive 
under a ship drawing twenty-five feet of wa- 
ter, and do this when the tide is running 
most fearfully. They come round in canoes, 
entirely naked. They bale out the water, 
even when in motion, with their feet, and 
leap Out and dive with as much facility as 
frogs. Shells, monkeys, pineapples, bread- 
fruits, parrots and cocoanuts are freely offer- 
ed for sale by the natives, who are a degraded 
race and fast disappearing from the earth. 
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HARRY RAYMOND’S RESOLVE. 


BY HORATIO ALGER, Jr. 
AUTHOR OF “LUCK AND PLUCK,” “RAGGED DICK SERIES,” “CAMPAIGN SERIES,” BTC., ETO. 


CHAPTER 


IN SUSPENSE. 


WE must now go back to Vernon, and 
inquire how Mrs, Raymond is getting on, 
while Harry is each day drifting further and 
further away from home. 

Harry’s first and only letter from the city 
has already been given. It brought comfort 
and a degree of hopefulness to his mother. 
She felt that she could bear her solitude bet- 
ter if Harry was doing well. A few years, 
and they might be together again, as he an- 
ticipated, perhaps living in New York. In 
the meantime, he must come home once a 
month at least. Then his letters would, no 
doubt, be frequent. 

Two days passed, however, and no letter. 
She began to get anxious, but reflected that 
Harry probably had a great deal to do, 
Still it was not like him to neglect her. He 
was too thoughtful and. considerate a boy for 
that. 

Two days more passed, and still no letter. 
Mrs. Raymond now became very anxious. 
She had about made up her mind to go up to 


the city herself, though she could ill spare 
the money needful for the trip, when she met 
Squire Turner, in the street, on the way 
home from the post-office. 

“ Good-morning, Mrs. Raymond,” he said, 
graciously; “ what do you hear from Harry? 
I am told he has gone to the city to seek his 
fortune.” 

Mrs. Raymond was glad to have some one 
to whom she could impart her anxiety. 

“TI am feeling very anxious about him,” 
she said. “I received a letter from Harry 
four days ago, just after he reached New 
York, and I have heard nothing since.” 

“No doubt he is very busy,” said the squire. 

“He would not be too busy to write me a 
few lines. He would know that I should 
feel anxious,” said Mrs. Raymond. 

“Don’t feel troubled, Mrs. Raymond. I 
know how it is with boys. They dislike 
writing letters. It was the way with me 
when I was a boy.” 

She shook her head. 

“Tt isn’t the way with Harry,” she said. 
“ He knows too well how lonely I am without 
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him, and how much I depend upon hearing 
from him.” 

“ Perhaps he has written, and the letter has 
miscarried. Letters often du. 1 have it hap- 
pen frequently.” 

“It may be,” said Mrs. Raymond, with 
mowentary relief. “I wish I was sure of it. 
He is my only boy, Squire Turner. If any- 
thing should happen to him, it would break 
my heart.” 

Knowing full well the wicked plot he had 
contrived against this poor woman’s peace and 
happiness, Squire Turner felt a momentary 
thrill of compunction at what, he had done. 
But his innate selfishness soon conquered this 
feeling. He had too many reasons for wish- 
ing Harry away, to sympathize with his 
mother. 

“Very likely you'll get a letter to-night,” 
he said. 

“If not, I shall go to the city to-morrow 
morning,” said Mrs. Raymond. “I am afraid 
something has happened to Harry.” 

Here was a chance for Squire Turner to 
make what would be regarded as a friendly 
offer. 

“ Mrs. Raymond,” he said, “ it will be quite 
an undertaking for you to go to the city, not 
to mention the expense, which will, of course, 
be a consideration with you. I was thinking 
of going up myself one day next week, but as 
you are feeling anxious about Harry, I will 
change my plans, and go to-morrow. I will 
hunt up your son, and bring you home full 
particulars about him. I don’t think, how- 
ever, you need to feel anxious.” 

“O Squire Turner, will you indeed?” said 
the poor woman, gratefully. “ You are very 
kind, and I shall feel it as a great favor.” 

“ Certainly; it will give me great pleasure 
to oblige you. If you have anything to send 
up, I will carry it with pleasure.” 

“If it wouldn’t be too much trouble, I will 
ask you to carry up a pair of stockings I have 
just footed for him. And will you tell him 
to be sure to change his stockings if he gets 
his feet wet?” 

“T will with pleasure carry any message. 
But. why not write a note and send by 
me?” 

“T think I will, if you will be so kind as to 
carry it.”? 

=O, don’t mention it. I hope, Mrs. Ray- 
mond, you will regard me as a near friend. 
lf you will write the letter in the course of 
the day, I will send Jathes round after sup- 
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“Tam afraid it will be too much trouble 
for your son.” 

“ Not at all, not at all,” said Squire Turner, 
cordially. 

Mrs. Raymond parted from the squire 
feeling more favorably disposed towards him 
than ever before. To confess the truth, he 
had never been much of a favorite of hers. 
His cold disagreeable manners, and his gen- 
eral reputation as a hard close-fisted man, 
had repelled not only her but people gener- 
ally. But now he seemed wonderfully thaw- 
ed out. He was actually genial and cordial, 
and the manner in which he had entered into 
her feelings about Harry, and his kind offer 
to go to the city on a day he had not intend- 
ed, produced a strong impression upon her 
mind. 

“I didn’t think Squire Turner could be so 
kind,” she said to herself. “I have done him 
injustice. He has a good heart, after all.” 

“ James,” said Squire Turner, at the sup- 
per-table that evening, “I want you to go 
over to Mrs. Raymond’s, directly after supper.” 

“What for?” asked James. 

“Tam going to New York to-morrow morn- 
ing, and have agreed to carry a letter and 
small parcel to her son Harry.” 

James turned up his nose. 

“Why don’t she come to the house, and 
bring it then 2” he asked. 

“TI promised to send you.” 

“I don’t want to be Mrs. Raymond’s errand 
boy. Harry Raymond is a low upstart, and I 
shouldn’t think you would be willing to carry 
bundles for him.” 

“ That is my business,” said Squire Turner, 
who, but for private reasons, might have 
shared his son’s objections. 

“Pve got a headache,” said James. “I 
don’t feel like going out.” 

His father understood very well that this 
was not true. Still he had always been in 
the habit of humoring James in his whims, 
and now, instead of exerting his rightful 
authority as a parent to secure obedience, he 
condescended to conciliate him. 

“If you have a headache,” he said, “ the 
fresh air may do you good. Go as quick as 
you can, and when you come back, I will 
give you a dollar.” 

This argument addressed to his son’s sel- 
fishness prevailed. James had seen at the 
tillage store a new fishing-pole, which he 
desired to buy, and with the promised reward 
he could do so. 

“Can’t you give me the money now?” he 
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asked. “There’s something I want to buy at 
the store on the way.” 

“ You'll have to go there after you return,” 
said the squire, who prudently saw that this 
was the best way of securing a prompt return. 

James took his cap and started for the 
cottage of the Widow Raymond. 

“The old man’s getting mighty obliging,” 
he muttered to himself, meaning, of course, 
his father by the not very respectful term 
used. “I should be too proud, if I were he, 
to carry bundles to that pauper, Harry Ray- 
mond, Anyhow, I get a dollar by the opera- 
tion, and that’s something.” 

Arrived at the cottage, James knocked 
sharply at the outer door. It was opened 
almost immediately by Mrs. Raymond herself. 

“ Good-evening, James,” she said, politely. 
“ Wont you walk in?” 

“Can’t stop,” said James. “I’m in a great 
hurry. Have you got that note ready you 
wanted to send up to the city?” 

““Tll get it in a moment. But you had 
better step in.” 

“No, I can’t,” said James, not taking the 
trouble to acknowledge the invitation. “I 
am in a great hurry.” 

Mrs. Raymond went back into her sitting- 
room, and speedily reappeared with the note 
and the pair of stockings wrapped in a brown 
paper. 

“I’m sorry to trouble you with this parcel,” 
she said. “Your father was so kind as to 
offer to carry it.” 

“Umph!” muttered James, ungraciously. 

“I am much obliged to him, and to you 
also, for your trouble in coming round for it.” 

James did not deign a reply, but turning 
his back, marched off, feeling that he would 
rather have carried a bundle for any one than 
for Harry Raymond. If he could have known 
that at this very moment, the boy whom he 
hated so intensely was speeding away from 
America, doing the duties of a sailor boy, he 
would have feit compensated for the disagree- 
able nature of the favor he was so unwillingly 
doing. 

Squire Turner went to the city the next 
day, as he proposed. He went round to the 
office in Nassua street, temporarily occupied 
by Lemuel Fairchild, the address having 
been communicated to him by Mrs. Raymond, 
though this was hardly necessary, as Hartley 
Brandon had apprised him by letter of the 
details of the plot which they had mutually 
arranged. Of course he found it locked, and 
the tenant gone. The great commission 
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house of Fairchild & Co. had mysteriously 
disappeared. In order to have something to 
report, he called at the next room. 

“Can you tell me,” he asked, “ whether 
Mr. Fairchild still occupies the adjoining 
room ?” 

“No,” was the reply; “he only oceupied it 
for a week, and then left. I understand that 
he left without paying his rent.” 

“ Indeed!” said Squire Turner; “ that sur- 
prises me. I understood that he was at the 
head of a large and responsible business 
house.” 

The other laughed. 

“If you had seen him, you would soon 
have corrected your mistake. He was a 
seedy adventurer; I don’t believe he was 
worth twenty-five dollars in the world.” 

“Indeed!” repeated the squire; “I am 
concerned to hear this. The fact is, the son 
of one of my neighbors—a widow—came up 
to the city to enter his employ. One letter 
has been received from him, but no other. 
His mother is feeling very anxious. How 
long since they vacated the room ?” 

“T have not seen him for four or five days.” 

“Did you see anything of the boy?” 

“Yes; I saw a buy here last Monday, and 
on Tuesday morning, but not since. Fair- 
child was here for a few minutes in the after- 
noon, but he, too, has been absent from that 
time.” 

“ Really, this looks suspicious. What would 
you advise me to do?” asked Squire Turner, 
with an appearance of concern. 

“Lay the matter before the police author- 
ities. Most likely this Fairchild is aswindler 
and they may know something about him. 
know of nothing else to advise.” 

“Thank you. I believe I will follow your 
advice. Good-morning.” 

“ Good-morning, sir.” 

Squire Turner decided in reality to follow 
his recommendation. Nothing was better 
adapted to clear him personally of any suspi- 
cions of having had a hand in Harry’s abduc- 
tion, in the improbable contingency of such 
suspicion being aroused. Besides this, he 
was founding a claim to Mrs. Raymond's 
gratitude, which might lead her hereafter to 
regard his suit with faver, in case he should 
find it politic to seek her in marriage. He 
accordingly called at the police headquarters, 
and laid the case before the authorities, tak- 
ing care, however, not to be explicit, as he 
had no wish to have Fairchild actually 
arrested. 
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He also called at the office of a morning 
paper, and obtaining copies for the last three 
or four days read with satisfaction the record 
of the Sea Eagle’s sailing. 

“Now,” he thought to himself, “ the field 
is clear, and I can carry out my plans with- 
out interruption.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


SEEKING FOR HARRY. 


SqurRE TURNER arrived in Vernon in time 
for alate supper. After partaking of it, he 
took his hat and cane and walked round to 
Mrs. Raymond’s cottage. Seeing him from 
the window, she hastened to open the door, 
and gazed with a look of anxious inquiry into 
his face. 

“Did you see Harry?” she asked, quickly, 
forgetting in her anxiety for her son even to 
bid the squire good-evening. 

“No, Mrs. Raymond, but I will come in 
and tell you all about.” 

His face was grave, and his voice was 
sympathetic. The poor woman, her heart 
full of a terrible anxiety, haunted by unde- 
fined fears, led the way into the plain sitting- 
room, and then said, in a voice of entreaty, 
“Tell me quick, Squire Turner, has anything 
happened to my boy ?” 

“ Let us hope not, Mrs. Raymond. I assure 
you, I know of no harm that has come to 
him, but—I could not find him.” 

“You forgot the number?” she inquired, 
eagerly. 

“No, I remembered the number. Besides, 
it was on your letter and bundle. But I find 
that Mr. Fairchild has moved from his office 
on Nassua street.” 

“Has moved—where ?” 

“That I could not learn. It seems that 
the office was closed the day after your son’s 
arrival in New York, that is, on*Tuesday. I 
mad¢ inquiry of the occupant of the next 
office, but that was all he could tell me, ex- 
cept that he believed Mr. Fairchild had gone 
away without paying his rent.” 

Mrs. Raymond looked surprised. _ 

“TI don’t understand it,” she said. “ Harry 
wrote that he was doing a large business, I 
thought the firm was one of the largest in 
New York.” 

“Let us hope that the information I re- 
ceived was incorrect,” said the squire. “We 
will suppose that Mr, Fairchild found it nec- 
essary to move on account of the demands of 
an extensive business. The office on Nassua 


street wasa small one, and I should hardly 
suppose it would be adequate to his wants.” 

“But Harry said nothing about moving. 
Besides, if they did move, I should think he 
would have written me since.” 

“ There is something in what you say,” the 
squire answered. “In fact, I eonfess the 
affair has puzzled me. It is possible, how- 
ever, as I suggested the other day, that he 
may have written, and the letter miscarried.” 

“Do you think anything has happened to 
Harry, Squire Turner?” asked Mrs. Raymond. 

“T hope not.” 

“ But you think it possible ?” 

“T don’t know what could have happened.” 

“But it seems suspicious, Mr. Fairchild’s 
moving away so quickly.” 

“ Yes, that does look suspicious,” admitted 
the squire. “In fact, I thought it best to lay 
the matter before the police authorities, so 
that if there is anything wrong, they may 
ferret it out.” 

“O,I wish Harry had never gone to the 
city,” murmured Mrs. Raymond, sorrowfully. 
“TI was not in favor of it from the first. I 
tried to have him stay at home, but he was 
possessed to go to the city.” 

“It is natural, Mrs. Raymond, that a spir- 
ited boy should get tired of a small village 
like Vernon, and want to enter a larger field. 
It may turn out all right. Don’t decide too 
hastily that anything has happened to him.” 

“T shall not sleep any to-night. Squire 
Turner, I think I must go up to the city 
to-morrow.” 

“TI would not advise you to do so, Mrs. 
Raymond. You could do no good there. [ 
have placed the matter in the hands of the 
police authorities, and whatever there is to 
be found out, they will ascertain and com- 
municate to me.” 

“ But it seems so hard to wait in suspense.” 

“That is true. I will tell you what I will 
do. I know your anxiety, and if nothing 
should be heard before next Tuesday, I will 
go up to the-city again, and make what addi- 
tional inquiries I can.” 

“Thank you, Squire Turner. You are 
truly kind. Hdw can I ever repay you for 
your great kindness ?” 

“Don’t mention it, Mrs. Raymond. I know 
you have no one to look out for you now, 
and it isa pleasure to me to feel that I am 
able to be of service.” 

The squire took his leave, pressing Mrs. 
Raymond’s hand gently to indicate the sym- 
pathy which he felt for her. 
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“I believe I played my part pretty well,” 
he said to himself, as he went out. “She 
will never suspect that 1 had anything to do 
with the abduction of her son. When the 
affair has blown over a little, I will go te 
Milwaukie, and see Robinson about the land 
warrant, and its probable value. If the affair 
can be compromised, so as to bring Mrs. 
Raymond ten thousand dollars, I will offer 
myself. That will be a pretty addition to 
my property. Besides, when her son gets 
home, and finds that Iam his mother’s hus- 
band, his mouth will be shut about that con- 
founded fire. Maybe, he will fall overboard, 
and never come back. If that happens, I 
shan’t shed many tears. He is an obstinate, 
impracticable boy, and I shall be rid of him.” 

Thus the squire soliloquized. 

Meanwhile, three days passed. It was 
Monday evening. Again he called to see the 
widow, now, as it appeared, doubly bereft of 
husband and son. 

“Have you had a letter, Mrs. Raymond ?” 
he inquired. 

“ No,” she answered, sorrowfully. “I hoped 
you might have heard something.” 

The squire shook his head. 

“I wish I had any such news to give you,” 
he said, “but I have heard nothing what- 
ever.” 

“Tam sure Harry is dead,” said the poor 
mother, bursting into tears. 

“No, no, I am sure he is not,” said the 
squire, soothingly. “There are twenty ways 
of accounting for his silence, before adopting 
such an extreme view as this.” 

“T have hardly closed my eyes in sleep for 
the last three nights,” said Mrs. Raymond, 
and her pale face and swollen eyes testified 
to the literal correctness of what she said. 

“Don’t worry too much,” said the squire. 
“We shall hear of Harry yet. To-morrow I 
will go up to the city again. If it will be 
any satisfaction to you, I will invite you to 
accompany me,” 

“1 will go,” said the poor mother. “It will 
be better than staying at home, I shall feel 
that I am doing something to find my lost 
Harry. You are very kind to invite me.” 

“Don’t mention it,” said the squire. “I 
will call round in the morning, and carry you 
to the depot in my carriage.” 

“T will be ready.” 

The next day, therefore, Squire Turner, 
accompanied by Mrs. Raymond, went to New 
York. They went round to the office in 
Nassau street, but as may be expected, learn- 


ed nothing in addition to the facts previously 
gathered. Next, they went to the office of 
the Superintendent of Police, but learned 
nothing definite, beyond this, that Lemuel 
Fairchild, instead of being a responsible busi- 
ness man, was a needy adventurer. He had 
disappeared from the city, and thus far the 
police had been unable to trace him. What 
intention he could bave had in pretending to 
be a commission merchant, and above all, 
what could have induced him to send for 
Harry, was a mystery which it seemed diffi- 
cult to explain. The superintendent prom- 


ised to pursue his inquiries, and to endeavor 


to obtain information concerning Harry and 
his employer—both of whom had strangely 
disappeared. With this they were obliged to 
be content, unsatisfactory as it was. * 

With a heavy heart Mrs. Raymond made 
her homeward journey. Thus far she had 
thought only of the personal grief she had 
suffered in the loss of Harry. But another 
consideration very soon forced itself upon her 
miud. In losing Harry, she had lost her 
main support. How was she to sustain her- 
self and little Katy? Already the small 
amount of ready money which her husband 
had left behind him was exhausted, and as 
yet she knew of no way of earning more. It 
was Squire Turner who first opened the sub- 
ject to her. 

“I have no doubt,” he said, “that Harry 
will return after a while, and explain his ab- 
sence in a satisfactory manner. But mean- 
while, you will, of course, suffer inconvenience 
from the loss of his wages. Have you thought 
of any plan?” 

“No,” she answered, wearily. “I have no 
pleasure in living, now that my husband and 
son are gone.” 

* You must live for the sake of little Katy, 
and for the sake of Harry, who will return 
some day.” 

“ Yes, Katy will need me, Harry I shall 
never see again.” 

“You think so now, but I am sure he will 
return. I have taken the liberty to form a 
plan for you, supposing that you were too 
much occupied by your grief to form any for 
yourself.” 

“You are very kind, Squire Turner.” 

“I will advance you a hundred dollars 
which can be added to the mortgage I hold 
on your place. With a part of it you can buy 
a sewing-machine, and take in work. I am 
needing a dozen shirts made, if you will un- 
dertake them,” 
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Mrs. Raymond felt that this was a kind 
and wise plan, and so expressed herself. Ac- 
cordingly, the sewing-machine was bought, 
and it was understood that Mrs. Raymond 
was ready to take in sewing. She obtained 
considerable employment, but not enough to 
pay all herexpenses. Every month she found 
herself going behindhand, and getting more 
and more into debt to Squire Turner. 

But we must leave her now, and follow 
the fortunes of our young bero. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
SQUIRE TURNER'S LETTER. 


THE affair of the caricature was suffered to 
pass without the punishment of the guilty 
party.» Had not Harry found some one to 
clear him of the charge he would have fared 
badly from the captain’s brutality, increased 
by his unfounded dislike. But in Jack Rod- 
man the offence was passed over. Probably 
the captain suspected that the caricature had 
been drawn with the object of getting our 
hero into trouble, and that no insult was 
intended to himself. 

It became evident to all on board that 
Harry was an object of dislike to the captain. 
Brandon never spoke to him except in a 
rough voice and with lowering looks, and 
would gladly have shown his dislike actively, 
but for the restraining presence of Mr. 
Weldon the supercargo, whose interest in 
our hero daily grew stronger. 

As for Harry, he did his duty faithfully, as 
he had determined. His position was not to 
his liking, and he meant to escape from it 
whenever an opportunity offered, but until 
that time came he thought it best to give the 
captain no cause of complaint. He often 
wondered whether Captain Brandon had 
= invited him on board with the intention of 
rs carrying him off to sea. On this point he 
: could not satisfy himself, for, though it cer- 
tainly looked like it, he could conceive of no 
3 motive which Brandon could have for so 
acting. He was, as he supposed, a total 
- stranger to him until the day before the 
e vessel sailed. He concluded, therefore, that 
his detention was only accidental, but that 
a the captain didn’t feel sufficient interest in 
a, him to send him on shore in time. 

a But a short time afterwards he made a 
discovery which threw a new and perplexing 
light upon his abduction. He was sent down 
into the cabin one day on an errand. While 
there he saw an open letter lying upon the 
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floor. Picking it up, with the intention ot 
placing it on the table, he happened to see 
his own name about the middle of the page. 
In his surprise he let his eye travel over the 
remainder of the letter. A light flashed upon 
him as he read, and commencing at the 
beginning he made himself acquainted with 
the whole letter. Then because he did not 
dare to stay longer, he hurriedly thrust it 
into his pocket and went on deck. 

That we may understand how far Harry 
was enlightened by its perusal, the letter is 
subjoined : 


“HARTLEY Branpon:—Your letter, de- 
tailing the steps which you have already 
taken, in order to carry out the plan which I 
mentioned to you, is received. I approve of 
all you have done. The most difficult part of 
the programme, getting the boy to the city, 
you have ingeniously provided for. The 
offer of a place in the city, with a salary of 
twelve dollars a week, will undoubtedly be 
very tempting to an ambitious boy like Harry 
Raymond. Now he is employed temporarily 
in the village store at six dollars a week, and 
that situation he must soon resign. He will 
undoubtedly swallow the bait, and when you 
have once got him to the city, you can easily 
devise means for getting him on board your 
vessel. By the way, I congratulate you on 
your unexpected accession to the post of 
captain. It will pay you better, and of course 
be more agreeable than that of mate. Be- 
sides it will give you full power over young 
Raymond. If he should show signs of insub- 
ordination, which is quite possible, for he is a 
high-spirited boy, have no mercy upon him. 
Let him feel your authority. Your voyage is 
fortunately a long one, and by the time you 
return he will prvbably be well tamed; if 
not it will be your fault. 

“TI do not know that I have anything more 
to add, except that of course you are never to 
mention my name to Raymond, or lead him 
in any way to suspect that there is any ac- 
quaintance between us. On this point 1 am 
very particular, and should I discover that 
you have broken your word, I should disown 
all knowledge of the transaction, and with- 
hold the reward I promised. I enclose 
twenty-five dollars which you say you have 
promised to your confederate, Lemuel 
Fairchild.” 


This was the whole of the letter. It was 
not signed, from motives of prudence no 
doubt, for otherwise Squire Turner would 
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have placed himself in the power of Brandon. 
But Harry was not for a moment in doubt as 
to the name of the writer. He was familiar 
with the squire’s handwriting, if there had 
not been internal evidence to show that it 
was written by him. 

But the discovery was far from clearing up 
the mystery. Why should Squire Turner 
enter into a plot to kidnap him? Was it be- 
cause Harry had been a witness of the .fire, 
and by his testimony could prevent the squire 
from receiving his insurance money? This 
was possible. At any rate Harry could think 
of nothing else. Had he understood the 
further motives which prompted Squire 
Turner’s action, he would have felt still more 
anxious than at present. Now he felt an 
eager wish to be at home, and confront the 
squire with the evidence he had obtained, as 
well as to prevent his obtaining money from 
the insurance company on false pretences, as 
he felt persuaded that he intended to do. 

Our hero resolved to keep the letter he had 
accidentally discovered. Jt was not his, but 
its connection with him justified him, he 
thought, in retaining it As he might be 
suspected of having it, he hid it away, not 
wishing to have it found upon him in the 
event ofasearch. But Captain Brandon did 
not appear to miss it. At any rate he made 
no inquiry after it, and very probably sup- 
posed that it was still in his possession. 

Harry deliberated whether he should im- 
part to any one the information he had 
obtained. Tom Patch was an honest fellow 
and a good friend, but he was an illiterate 
sailor, and though he could give sympathy, 
his advice would be of little service. Mr. 
Weldon, on the other hand, had not only 
shown himself a friend, but he was a gentle- 
man of education and judgment. Harry felt 
that he would be a safe counsellor. Accord- 
ingly one day when a good opportunity 
offered, he related to the supercargo the dis- 
covery he had made, with enough of his home 
life to make the account intelligible. 

The young man listened in surprise. 

“ This is a strange story, Harry,” he said. 

“ Yes sir, it is strange,” said our hero. “I 
could not have believed that Squire Turner 
would have treated me so meanly.” 

“Your having seen him set fire to his house 
makes it less strange. He could not draw 
the insurance money if you chose to 
interfere.” 

“I should have interfered,” said Harry, 
promptly. 
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“You would have been right in doing so. 
It appears then that he was interested to the 
amount of two thousand dollars in getting 
you out of the way.” 

“ Yes sir,” said our hero, “ but there is one 
thing I can’t understand.” 

“What is that?” 

“Ile must have known I would come back 
from the voyage, and that I should learn 
whether he had drawn the money. It would 
not be too late then to expose him.” 

“That is true,” said the young man, 
thoughtfully. “Perhaps,” he said, after a 
little thought, fixing his eyes seriously upon 
Harry, “ he does not expect you to come back 
at all.” 

“What do you mean, Mr. Weldon?” 

“T mean this; he has already shown him- 
self capable of one crime—he may be capable 
of another. Evidently he has some secret 
understanding with the captain, and he may 
have given him secret instructions of which 
we are not aware.” 

“You don’t think he would take my life ?” 
said Harry, his brown cheek turning a little 
pale at the thought. 

“TI hope not. He might, however, leave 
you by design on some lonely island in the 
sea, At any rate it will be necessary to be 
on your guard. I am very glad you have 
told me of what you have found out. I will 
also be on the lookout, and if I find any 
danger menacing you I will let you know.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Weldon,” said Harry, 
gratefully, “I am very glad to have so good a 
friend.” 

“You may depend on my friendship with 
confidence,” said the supercargo, taking the 
boy’s hand kindly. “I feel an interest in 
you, and no harm shall come to you if I can 
help it.” 

The suggestion of Mr. Weldon that possibly 
Squire Turner did not expect him to return 
was a startling one to our hero. He had 
lamented his necessary absence for a year or 
more from home, and oftentimes pictured to 
himself with pain the grief of his mother 
when she learned of his mysterious disap- 
pearance. He was afraid that she would 
suffer from narrow means while he was away. 
Still he knew that she could raise money on 
the house by a further mortgage, enough 
probably tocarry her through two years, ever 
if she did not earn anything during this 
period. It would be a great pity to have her 
little property so sacrificed, but Harry was 
hopeful, and meant when he returned to 
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make up to her for her losses. He would be 
home in eighteen months, as he judged from 
inquiries made of the sailors; at any rate in 
less than two years—and this thought had 
sustained him in his temporary separation. 
But now for the first time the thonght came 
to him that he might be prevented from re- 
turning at all. Suppose it should prove true, 
as the supereargo suggested, that Captain 
Brandon should leave him on some lonely 
island in the ocean, there to starve, or to drag 
out a solitary and wretched existence, per- 
haps for years. This was terrible to think of, 
yet he had heard and read of such cases. He 
resolved not to be persuaded to land any- 
where, except at the termination of the 
voyage, and thus avoid danger. 

But, as often happens, the danger assumed 
a different shape from what he anticipated. 
To explain the evil which befell him, it is 
necessary to say that Jack Rodman had not 
forgiven our hero for the signal and public 
manner in which he had defeated him in the 
contest already recorded. He cherished a 
malignant hatred against Harry, and longed 
to do him some harm. He was bound to get 
even with him, so he said to himself. It was 
some time before an opportunity presented 
itself. But at length one came. 

Harry was leaning over the side one even- 
ing, thinking over his position, when Jack 
Vodman’s attention was drawn to him. He 
looked around him hurriedly. Nobody was 
looking. A terrible impulse seized him. He 
crept stealthily behind Harry, lifted him from 
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his feet, and in an instant threw him into the 
ea. 

“Help!” exclaimed Harry, in loud, clear 
tones. 

Tom Patch heard, and recognized the 
voice. Instantly he threw a plank overboard, 
calling out: 

“Keep up, my lad, and we'll help you.” 

The captain was just coming out of the 
cabin. Tom ran up to him, and hurriedly 
announced that Harry had fallen overboard. 

“If he's careless enough to fall overboard, 
let him take care of himself,” said the captain, 
coolly. 

“Wont you put out a boat?” asked Tom, 
avxiously. 

The only answer was an oath, and a 
savage command to go about his business. 

All the while valuable time was being lost. 
Harry was by this time some distance astern. 
He had succeeded in reaching the plank and 
was clinging to it. 

“Poor lad!” said Tom Patch, brushing a 
tear from his eyes with his large and horny 
hand, and he breathed an anathema against 
the captain which I cannot record. “ He’s 
bound for Davy Jones’s locker, as sure as my 
name’s Tom.” 

There seemed little chance for our hero. 
With nothing but a plank between him and 
immediate destruction, alone in the vast 
ocean, without a particle of food or drink to 
sustain him, the question of “sink or swim” 
seemed little in doubt. 


BERTINA’S BAZAR. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 


Bertina NEtson lived in the town of 
Sunderland, a large village that was beginning 
to think of being a city, and she was one of 
the brightest girls there. The head of her 
class in day and Sunday school, the most 
skillful in grace-hoops, rope-jumping and 
skating, already pretty well along in music 
and drawing, though she was but fourteen 
years old, Bertina might well be satisfied with 
her progress. But besides these, she was a 
good-hearted girl, and not at all unwilling 
that others should receive some attention as 
well as herself. 2 

One November, not many years ago, there 
was a great fire in Snnderland, and among 


the houses burnt were several occupied by 
poor families. Everything they had was 
burnt, the fire taking in the night, and they 
only escaped with their lives. 

This was rather a hard case, of course, for 
winter was coming on, and the weather was 
already getting pretty severe. People did 
what they could to help, or rather, did what 
they would, but still the families were suffer- 
ing. They had not decent clothes to wear, or 
furniture, even the most necessary, and all 
they could do was to get something to keep 
them from starving. 

Bertina thought it all over, and gradually a 
plan grew up in her mind. She would do 
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something for these people; and since her 
father was not rich enough to give her money 
for them, she would earn it herself. For 
about a week she pored over the matter, 
thinking of it day and night, before she told 
any one else. And by that time the plan 
was all fixed in her mind, 

“What are you studying on, Tina?” her 
father asked, the very evening when she had 
got her mind made up. 

“ That’s just what I was going to tell you 

his minute,” she replied. 

So he took her on his lap, though she was 
rather a big baby, and she told him the whole 
story. If you knew them, I should not have 
to tell you that she won her father’s consent. 
For not only had Bertina a coaxing tongue, 
but her father had perfect faith in her ability 
to do whatever she might undertake. 

That part of the business settled, there 
were the girls to stir up, and various other 
important affairs to arrange. 

It would take too long to describe the whole 

preparations. The girls, a dozen or so, 
entered with heart and soul into the project, 
and began to practise songs and little plays, 
and to prepare articles for their tables. Then 
some of the boys volunteered to help, and 
were engaged as doorkeepers and in some 
‘other capacities. Then older folks, seeing 
the young ones so much in earnest, became 
interested, and offered to help. One lady 
promised them four bouquets out of her 
green-house, two others promised to furnish 
coffee for their refreshment table, and others 
joined. There grew to be quite a little ex- 
citement about Bertina Nelson’s bazar. At 
length there remained only one difficulty, and 
that was a place in which to hold the bazar. 
This was indeed a difficulty, for it was to be 
so much larger an affair than they had 
planned for that the little play-house they 
had meant to have would never do. 

In this emergency Bertina’s energy and 
courage were put to the test. There was one 
place which was precisely what they wanted, 
a pretty little store with counters on each 
side which belonged to a rich cross old man 
whom everybody was afraid of. He never 
troubled himself to be civil to any one, and 
seemed to think of nothing but making 
money. The idea of applying to him for the 
use of that shop, which was not vacant, 
would never have entered any head but 
Bertina’s. But she was so excited by her 
success so far that she did not know how to 
say fuil. So one evening just after the rich 
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man had eaten his dinner, he was told that a 


little girl wanted to see him a minute, and 
woukd tell her business to no one else. 

Mr. Craven went very crossly into his 
library where the little girl sat, her cheeks 
very red with excitement, and her eyes very 
bright, though she was trembling with fear 
now that she was in for it. 


She got up as he entered, and made a very 
pretty salutation. 


“ Well, what is wanted ?” asked the gentle- 
man, in astonishment. He was not used to 
such visitors. 

As soon as Bertina could command her 
voice she began. It wasn’t easy, for besides 
the fright she went with, there was Mr. 
Craven staring steadily at her from under his 
shaggy brows, apparently too much astonished 
to speak. His astonishment gave ber a 
chance to tell her whole story though; and 
her greatest fear had been lest he would shut 
her up at once and order her out of the 
house. 

At last he found voice. 

“And so you little shavers think I’m going 
to let you have the use of my store a day and 
two nights that you may burn it for me!” he 
exclaimed. “And you think I will listen to 
such nonsense? A parcel of silly children! 
What are your fathers and mothers about? 
Did they know that you were going to ask 
me ?” 

“Yes,” Bertina said, trying to speak 
steadily. “They said it was no use, but I 
somehow thought it was.” 

“ What made you think it was?” asked the 
gentleman, curiously. 

“ Because I didn’t believe you are so cross 
as folks say you are,” she replied, before she 
had time to think. 

But he wasn’t offended. He only laughed, 
and made her teil ber story all over again. 

Great was the astonishment of the girls 
and boys and elders, wheu Bertina came back 
from her visit and with shining eyes informed 
them that she was to have Mr. Craven’s shop 
free with all the gas she wanted. 

At length the evening came on which the 
bazar was to open.. The doors were opened 
at seven o’clock, and in half an hour the place 
was filled, everybody paying ten cents for ad- 
mittance. It was very pretty. The boys had 
got evergreen from the woods, and the empty 
shelves were covered with white cotton 
looped with green wreaths. The counters 
were strewn with pretty wares, all of which 
went by lottery, and in one corner was a re- 
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freshment table every article on which was 
given to them. Then, at the end of the shop, 
opposite the door, was a long, mysterious 
curtain. About half past eight this curtain 
rolled majestically up, with only three or four 
hitcbes, and a wonderful play was played by 
three boys and three girls, the applause being 
immense. Then two girls, Bertina and Jane 
Sedley, sang a duet very prettily, though 
their voices trembled. They were not used 
to singing in public, you see. 

Punctually at nine o’clock the bazar closed, 
and the little performers went home 
exhausted, but satisfied. 

But the grand success was on the second 
evening, for then, having tried before a vol- 
untary audience, they ventured to invite 
company. Notes were sent to the ministers, 
Mr. Craven, and one or two other persons of 
note, asking the honor of their company, and 
stating the object of the entertainment; and 
in anticipation of their coming, armchairs 
were provided for them. Everybody else had 
to stand. 

Of course the invited guests came, even 
Mr. Craven, and after partaking of a cup of 
coffee, and a sandwich, and a slice of cake, for 
which pay was refused, seated themselves in 
their armchairs, and the play began. 

It went off admirably, except that the per- 
foimers were terribly frightened, and could 
hardly speak at first. Then there was a song 
with a guitar accompaniment played by some 
one out of sight, then the duet of the night 
before, then a speech. 

Now this speech was the most terrible part 
of the whole, for Bertina had to make it. 
She wrote it, a simple little speech explaining 
what they had tried to do, and thanking peo- 
ple for their help, and her mother corrected 
it for her, and heard her recite it. But it 
was one thing to recite before mother at 
‘home, and another to recite before that 
crowded room, with the row of awful gentle- 
men in front of her. When Bertina came 
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onto the stage she looked quite white, and 
when first she opened her mouth, not a 
sound came forth. 

The audience applauded to give her 
courage, and again she tried. But her voice 
trembled and faltered, and finally, overcome 
with agitation she burst into tears. Again 
the audience applauded, and some one called 
out: 

“ Try again, dear!” 

Bertina raised her face and wiped her eyes 
resolutely. Her cheeks glowed with mortifi- 
cation and determination, and she began to 
speak. The sound of her own voice gave her 
courage, and before she was half way through, 
she was quite at ease. When, at the end, 
she named Mr. Craven as one of their chief 
benefactors, she turned towards him with a 
beautiful smile. 

So what began for her in mortification, 
ended in triumph. When she made her bow, 
there was a little tempest of applause, and 
she was called out onto the stage again and 
applauded. 

Then one of the ministers got upand made 
a speech, complimenting the little girls on 
their energy and charity, and especially 
naming Bertina. Another minister followed 
him in the same strain, then a doctor, then 
who but Mr. Craven? And he made a very 
nice speech indeed. 

Then at the last a big boy who had acted 
as treasurer, and who during the whole per- 
formance had been frantically counting cents 
and ten cent pieces, came out and announced 
that the bazar had cleared two hundred 
dollars, At that there was applause again, 
then everybody went home. And so ended 
Bertina’s bazar. 

But so did not end the good it did, or the 
truth it taught; for many a person who 
fancied that they could do no good because 
they were not rich and powerful, saw that 
with will and perseverance any one could do 


good. 
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LITTLE BELL. 


BY MRS. H. L. REDLON. 


“Early to bed and early to rise 
Will make you healthy, and wealthy, and wise.” 

LittLe BELL had heard this till she began 
to think seriously of it, so she astonished her 
mother very much one evening by coming 
before sunset to have her clothes unfastened, 
and that was all the assistance little Bell 
needed about undressing. 

Soon as the tired little head lay on its 
pillow almost, Bell was asleep, for though she 
ried hard to keep awake and think of some- 
thing, she could not keep the blue eyes open. 

It was quite dusk when she awoke, but she 
knew it was morning, for she heard the farm 
fowls crowing in the yard, and she sprang 
out of bed as lightly as a kitten. 

She slipped her clothes on, but could not 
button them behind, so off they came again 
in a twinkling, and putting them on wrong 
side before, she fastened them and ran out 
into the yard. The door was locked but she 
could turn the key, and when she got outside 
she looked around with a very satisfied ex- 
pression on her chubby face. 

“Iam glad nobody is up to keep me at 
home,” thought she. “ Now, I'll go where I 
please, and I’ll find something pretty, I know.” 

The east was growing red, and off little 
Bell started for the woods as fast as she could 
run. When she got near she stopped, and 
then went on slowly, but even her soft little 
feet on the ground had aroused and alarmed 
something there. A little squirrel put his 
head out from among the low branches of a 
tree, and looked earnestly at her. 

“ O, you pretty thing!” said little Bell. “I 
wish you would come down here and let me 
take you. I would not squeeze the breath 
out of you, but yust hold you easy.” 

The squirrel came a little lower down, and 
sat looking at her, with his graceful wide tail 
laid over against his back, and chattered a 
little. 

“O, you pretty squirrel,” said Bell; “ I will 
come again and bring you some nuts. Now, 
good-by, squirrel,” as the little fellow ran up 
the tree, and the tiny adventurer went on. 

Sweet thin voices were whispering all 
around her as if the trees were talking to- 
gether. Soon she came across something in 
her path, green and shining. 

“Is itarush?” she thought, stopping. Up 
looked two bright eyes at her, out went a red 


forked tongue, and she knew It was a snake. 

“O, you pretty, pretty thing,” said Bell; 
“if mother bad not told me never to touch a 
snake, I’d certainly put you in my pocket. 
How early you get up, and how handsome 
and bright you look! What do you eat, I 
wonder ?” 

But the snake was probably more afraid of 
Bell than she was of him, and still keeping up 
that wicked-looking head glided gracefully 
away. 

“If my mother would let me, I would take 
you, you pretty, pretty thing.” 

Just as he went out of sight, she heard a 
little sound in the tree above her, and look- 
ing up she saw a bird sitting on her nest, and 
looking over the edge at her. Three little 
heads peeped out from under her wing. 

“O birdies,” said Bell, “how cunning you 
are! Whydon’t you getup? It is morning, 

But the old bird covered them with her 
wing, and looked at the little girl with her 
pretty bright eyes, as ifto ask her what she 
wanted. 

“Good birdie, I wont hurt your young 
ones, but I do want to see them. Wont you 
let them fly a little ?” 

The old bird sang her song, and flew out 
upon a bough bending near, and the little 
birds—one—two—three—four—put up their 
heads and peeped over the edge of the nest 
at the little girl. 

“Good birdie, I wont hurt them. How 
cunning they are! Now, good-by, and when 
I come again I'll bring them something.” 

So off she ran towards home. 

“There comes the sun, all bleeding. I 
wonder if it will warm me; I’m cold.” 

She ran as fast as the little bare cold feet 
could go, and when she stepped into the 
warm kitchen where the breakfast was steam- 
ing on the table, she was in a fine glow. 

“ Why, Bell, where have you been ?” asked 
her mother. 

“In the woods,” said Bell. 

4 Johnny has gone up stairs to call you. I 
thought you were asleep.” 

“O no, mother. I’m not going to lie in 
bed mornings any more. Everything looks 
pretty in the morning. Don’t the breakfast 
look nice? 

Early to bed and early to rise 
Will make you healthy, and wealthy, and wise.” 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Bouws.—Two quarts of flour, one quart of 
warm milk, a quarter of a pound of butter, and 
half a teacupful of yeast; mix this into a 
dough, and set it to rise three or four hours. 
Beat up four eggs, half a pound of sugar, and 
one teacupful of currants; mix this into the 
dough, and set it to rise again two hours. 
When very light, make the dough into small 
buns; set them very close together in tin 
pans, and let them rise, When all of a sponge, 
brush the tops with a little milk and molasses 
mixed. Bake them in a quick oven fifteen or 
twenty minutes. 

Nawant Buns.—Three cups of new milk, 
one cup of yeast, one of sugar, and flourenough 
to make a stiff batter. Rise this over night. 
In the morning, add one cup of butter, one cup 
of sugar, one nutmeg, one teaspoonful of sale- 
ratus, and add more flour until it is as stiff as 
for bread. Let it rise sufficiently; then cut it 
out, and let it stand rising while the oven is 
heating. 


Sort MoxassEs GINGERBREAD.—A pint of 
good West India molasses, and a quarter of a 
pound of butter; mix them together with a 
large spoon, and then add a large spoonful of 
soda; stir this into the molasses and butter till 
it froths. Add half cup of ginger, and stir in 
flour until it is as stiff as for pound cake. 
Bake it in a well-buttered tin pan half an hour. 

Cocoanut CAKE.—One pound of cocoanut 
grated fine and dried; one pound of white 
sugar, and the whites of two eggs well beaten. 
Mix this together with a spoon; make up the 
cake in pear form; lay a sheet of white paper 
on a tin, set the cakes about two inches apart, 
and bake them about fifteen minutes. Watch 
them very closely, as they are apt to scorch. 


Lemon CaKkE.—One teacupfal of butter and 
three of sugar; rub them to a cream, and stir 
into them the yolks of five eggs well beaten, 
one cup of milk, the juice and grated pee? of 
one lemon, the whites of five eggs, and sift in 
as lightly as possible four cupsof flour. Baked 
in shallow pans about half an hour. 


Cream CaKes.—One pound of flour, half a 
pound of butter, and one pint of boiling water; 
pour the water boiling hot on the butter, and 


_put it over the fire. As soon as it begins to 


boil, stir in the flour; when cool, add nine eggs 


well beaten, Bake them the same as in the 
next receipt. 

Custards for the above-—Take a pint of yich 
cream, and add to it three eggs well beaten, 
and a little flour; sweeten and flavor to the 
taste, and put it on to boil. When the cakes 
are baked, open the crusts at the sides, and fill 
with the custard. 

ANOTHER MopE.—Crust.—Three quarters of 
a pound of flour, half a pound of butter, one 
pint of water, and ten eggs. Boil the water 
and butter together; stir in the flour while it 
is boiling, and then let it cool. When cold, add 
the eggs well beaten. 

Custard.—One pint of milk, four eggs, two 
cups of sugar, and half acup of flour. Boil 
the milk, and while it is boiling add the sugar, 
eggs and flour, and flavor it with lemon. 
Drop the crust on tins, and bake them in a 
quick oven fifteen or twenty minutes. When 
they are done, open them at the sides, and put 
in as much custard as possible. It is a great 
improvement to the appearance of the crust to 
rub it over with the white of an egg before it is 
baked. 


Dover CakE.—Two pounds of raised 
dough, one pound of sugar, half a pound of 
butter, three eggs, a glass of brandy, a glass of 
wine, one and a half pound of fruit; spice to 
the taste. Bake two hours in a common-sized 
bread-pan. 


A VELveET Cream.—Half an ounce of isin- 
glass dissolved in a cup and a half of white 
wine; the juice and rind of one lemon, and 
three quarters of a pound of loaf sugar. Sim- 
mer all this together until it is quite mixed, 
then strain it, and set it to get cool. Adda 
pint and a half of rich cream; stir it until it is 
quite cold; put it into moulds, and set it on the 
ice until it becomes as stiff as blanc mange. 


CHARLOTTE RussE.—Dissolve one ounce of 
Russia isinglass in a cup of new milk; beat 
the yolks of twelve eggs and one pound of fine 
sugar together; whip to a froth half a pint of 
good cream, and beat to a froth the whites of 
twelve eggs. Strain the isinglass into the 
yolks; add the cream, then the whites, and 
beat it all together lightly. Flavor it with 
vanilla; set it on the ice to stiffen a little; line 
the mould with sponge cake; turn in the 
cream, and set it on the ice five or six 
hours, 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


LANGUAGE AND SILENCB.—Language is the 
chief means of the expression of the mind. 
There is meaning in the glance of the eye and 
the gesture of the hand, and there is truth in 
the old proverb that “actions speak louder 
than words.” Some of the sweetest and most 
precious confidences that earth ever knows 
are those which are shared in silence, when, 
with hushed reverence, we sit side by side, and 
the clasped hand or the speaking eye are the 
only vehicles for the thoughts or the feelings 
that could find ny adequate expression in 
language. Especially when we approach the 
highest of all subjects, our relations with 
Divinity, is silence often more eloquent than 
words. The influence of religion on the heart 
cannot be measured by the frequency or 
fluency with which it is discussed by the lips. 
There are doubtless times when the heart is 
fired with a holy enthusiasm that longs to im- 
part of its fervor to others, and its voice then is 
earnest and inspiring. But there is also a 
ready and fluent utterance of sacred things, 
that is in its very nature opposed to true 
worship, and which is often the loudest and 
most frequent where the devotion it simulates 
has long since died away. The well-known 
sayings, “ The heart is too full for utterance,” 
and “ The feelings are too deep for words,” have 
in them a truth full of significance. Language 
seems to hold a middle ground in our lives, 
between the wants which ally us to the inferior 
creations and the aspirations that lead us 
heavenward. It is the instrument of all busi- 
ness and learning, and the mainspring of social 
life. It is the great means of influencing 
others and improving ourselves. But in the 
extremes of our nature it retires. Too refined 
to deal much with the grosser parts, and too 
weak to express the highest aspirations, it con- 
fesses its limits, and yields to the superior 
elequence of silence, 


are Comets?—Professor Tait, in his 
last introductory lecture at the Edinburgh 
University, says: “There seems to be good 
grounds for imagining that a comet is a mere 
shower of stones (meteorites and fragments of 
iron). It is at least certain that such a shower 
would behave, in its revolution about the sun, 
very much as comets are seen to do; and that, 
as we have reason to believe is the case with 
comets, it would be drawn after a few revolu- 
tions, if it described a closed path, so as to 


spread over the greater part of its orbit. If 
the earth, then, were at any time to intersect 
the orbit of the comet, it would pass through a 
stream of such stones, all moving approximate- 
ly in parallel lines and with equal velocities. 
On entering the earth’s atmosphere with the 
enormous relative velocity due to the revolu- 
tion about the sun in differently sized orbits, 
described sometimes with a retrograde motion, 
these fragments of stone would, by the laws of 
perspective, describe paths all apparently di- 
verging from one point in the heavens, and 
these paths would be rendered visible by the 
incandescence of the meteorites due to the 
friction of the air. Now this is exactly what 
we see, markedly in August and November, 
tetevrites have been determined, and found to 
be identical with those of two known comets.” 


A Bata rm Scanprnavia.— Having repair- 
ed to the Scandivavian bath-house you find a 
room, and an old woman who receives you with 
a benignant smile; she is selected as your at- 
tendant, your female valet in fact. You enter 
the room, she shuts the door, and begins forth- 
with to help you undress; the operation is pro- 
ceeded with until you are reduced to the state 
in which you were born. Your old woman 
and you look placidly at one another, and the 
second act of the comedy commences, In each 
room is a small bucket full of some dark look- 
ing liquid, more like paint than anything else 
I can think of; a sort of half-liquid, half-solid, 
sticky, yet soft, material, which is, in fact, a 
species of mud. It is found near the seashore, 
is collected and refined—particles of shells and 
so forth being carefully extracted—and is con- 
sidered admirably efficacious for curing Swed- 
ish rheumatism. What this mud consists of I 
cannot truly say, but sulphur is certainly one 
of its ingredients, You then sit down; the old 
woman approaches you with the mud bucket, 
and sets to work energetically to plaster you 
over and rub you with the slimy paint. These 
old women, who have thorough practice, are 
said to possess a very delicate touch, and to 
rab in the most artistic and soothing way. 
After you have been rubbed and plastered a 
sufficient time, the aged female directs a 
douche upon your stomach, which ronts the 
mud with great slaughter, and finally you get 
into a warm bath of sea-water, upon emerging 
from which you are again assisted in your 
toilet by your aged female attendant aforesaid.” 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


RETRENCHMENT EXTRAORDINARY.—The fol- 
lowing story is told of a pretty well-known 
gentleman, formerly connected with the Pitts- 
burgh press. This person was in the habit of 
taking a“ wee drap” too much at times, and 
when in the resultant condition of exhilara- 
tion he was, as many are, inclined to a liberal- 
ity and extravagance of expenditure to which 
his sober self was an utter stranger. While on 
one of his periodical benders, the fancy of our 
hero was struck with the beauty of a certain 
pair of vases of rare workmanship and ex- 
quisite finish, With the sentiment, “darn 
the expense” fn his heart and on his lips, he 
bought these vases, at an immense price, and 
bore them home, and triumphantly called in 
his wife to admire them. 

“Why, John,” said she, the moment she set 
eyes on them, “ what induced you to buy such 
costly ornaments as these? Wecan’t afford to 
spend money this way. You will ruin us, you 
know you will;” and the poor lady raised her 
apron to her eyes and began to cry. The sight 
was too much for our printer. 

“You are right, Mary,” he said, “you are 
right, and I am wrong. I see it now. We 
can’t afford these vases; it was extravagant in 
me to buy them. But don’t cry; I'll fix it all 
right.” So saying he let drive his fist through 
the two beautiful vases, and, as their fragments 
rattled about the floor, he turned to his aston- 
ished and dismayed wife and said, “Now, 
Mary, we’ve got rid of those; I'll go und buy a 
couple of cheap ones, my darling.” 


PETRIFYING THE NoBLE SAvAGE.—An in- 
genious youth in Milford, Conn., has invented 
a new kind of whiskey. 

When taken into the human body, it petrifies 
the imbiber in eleven hours—turns him into a 
stone statue! 

The inventor offers to sell the secret to the 
government, and suggests that the whiskey 
might be the means of ending the Indian war 
in short order. - 

Give the noble red men their fill of this 
palatable beverage, and the plains will soon be 
covered with harmless cigar maker's figures. 

This would kill the wooden Indian business, 
as well as the noble savages. 


PEPPERING THE STRONG-MiInDED.—A Wo- 
man’s Right’s meeting, in & New Hampshire 
town, has been compelled to abruptly adjourn 


because of the sneezing occasioned by some 
Cayenne pepper which had been placed on the 
stove. 

We have heard that Cayenne has been much 
in demand since then, and that various testi- 
monials from grateful husbands are in the 
printer’s hands, recommending Cayenne to 
unfortunate men whose wives insist upon hav- 
ing their rights. 

No household should be without it. 

It is not a dye. 

The ingredients are purely vegetable. 

Look at the wonderful cure in New 
Hampshire. 

Send for circulars. 

None genuine unless red. 

A liberal discount to Boston. 


WonverFvt REsULTS FROM ADVERTISING — 
A poor but honest couple in Florida lost their 
only child, a boy of several summers. Personal 
search proving useless, they advertised for him 
in the daily paper. That very afternoon an 
alligator crawled out of the swamp and died on 
the front doorstep. In his stomach were found 
a handful of red hair, some bone buttons, a 
glass alley, a brass-barrelled pistol, a Sunday 
school book, and a pair of check pants. The 
advertisement did it—at least so the editor 
says, It’s of no use for any alligator that has 
committed a crime, to defy the power of a free 
press! The editor says he will fetch them 
right up out of the bottom of the Pacific Ocean 
if it is necessary. ’ 

MisTAKEN IpEentiTy.—A gentleman residing 
in this part of the State is frequently assisted 
to his home by friends who meet him abroad 
in a state of bewilderment arising from that 
singular optical illusion known as “seeing 
double,” usually accompanied by weakness 
and irresolution of the knee joints. It is his 
misfortune to have a neighbor so much re- 
sembling him in the peculiarities alluded to, 
as well as in personal appearance, that his 
friends took the wrong man to his house the 
other, night. When the doorbell rang, he 
chanced to be in the entry trying vainly, with 
a lamp in his hand, to ascertain what made his 
front stairs so very spiral that he couldn’t 
follow their windings without getting dizzy! 
He was very tired, and couldn’t get to bed, his 
stairs acted so. So he gave it upandanswered - 
the bellin person, His double was immediately 
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The Seven Ages of Woman. 


helped in by his kind friends, who turned away 
as this neighborly office was perfurmed, with- 
out looking up to see who had answered the 
bell. But they had not got far before they 
heard their friend calling to them, and looking 
back they saw him on his doorstep frantically 
gesticulating with his lamp, and calling to 
them: 

“ Here, you, (hic) you have made a (hic) a 
mistake! D— it, (hic) this isn’t mel” 


Curep.—Mr. Alexander Simpson, of To- 
wanda, is dead. He was bilious, Mr. Alexan- 
der Simpson was, and he saw the following 
paragraph from the pen of Doctor Hall: 

“If a bilious man wants to get well, and is 
in no special hurry, all that he has to do is to 
lie down out of doors, between two broad 
boards, and stay there until he gets ravenously 
hungry.” 

Mr. Simpson followed this advice, and calmly 
fell asleep with a broad board on top of him. 
Under ordinary circumstances there would 
have been no trouble; but there was a Fat 
Men’s Ball in the lager beer saloon next door 
that day, and the two champion fat men got 
over the fence, and sat down with a jerk on 
top of Mr. Alexander Simpson’s upper board 
without knowing he was there. It squelched 
the breath out of him at the first blow. And 
the fat men, you understand, they sat and sat 
there, and discussed politics, and the Alabama 
claims, and the Legal Tender Act, and the 


weather, and woman’s rights, and the Harrison 
boiler, and metaphysics, and they kept on 
drinking glass after glass of beer, and getting 
heavier and heavier, until one of them happen- 
ed to look under the board—and there was 
Alexander Simpson, as dead as Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and mashed so thin that you could pass 
him in under a closed door without scraping 
his vest buttons! He does not suffer from bile 
now. But does anybody know where Doctor 
Hall lives? Because Mrs, Simpson is making 
inquiries, and she is anxious to snatch a few 
silver hairs from his brow, and to necessitate 
the purchase of a patent glass eye. 


Wonverrvt Love Lerrer.—The following 
specimen love letter was dropped in the streets 
by-a young lady a few days ago. The writer 
has “ got it badly” and no mistake: 

“O My Dearest L— i will tri to ancer your 
Deer letter. O how my throbbin heart Does 
ake to Embrace you onse agin. O you Darling 
Rosy Bud wont you marry me i heer the eko 
ancer i will. Don’t let that ugly thing take * 
you a Buggy Ridin agin. O howii felt the first 
time we tutched our lips together. O how my 
hole frame quivered-but i must stopp or i will 
go crazy. O how we will divide the sorrows 
and joys and comforts of life. Ancer rite of 
from yoare 


When you strike a balance, expect that the 
blow will be returned. 
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THE SEVEN AGES OF WOMAN. 


All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players; 
They have their exits and their entrances, 
And one woman in her time plays many parts, 
Her acts being seven ages. 


At first the infant, 
Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms, 


And then the normal schoolgirl, 
With books in patent strap, 
And nicely crimpéd hair, 
Under full sail, goes willingly to school. 


And then the loved (supposed to be), 
Sighing like farnace—and full of fear . 
Lest Smith may change his mind. 


And then the soldier 
Not in battle of arms, 
But in the noble war of woman's rights, 
Parchment in hand, and majestic mien, 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even on the stand in Music Hall. 


And then the matron 

With fair plump face and generous apron 
strings, 

With eyes severe, and chignon of ancient 
stamp, 

Full of good rules and best recipes, 

And so she plays her part. 


The sixth age shifts; 
’Tis now the lean and wrinkled dame, 
With spectacles on nose and pouch on side, 
Her youthful dress well saved— 
A world too wide for her shrunk form; 
Her voice, though ouce so shrill, 
Pipes now and whistles as she tells 
Of what she used to do. 


Last scene of all, 
That ends this strange eventful history, 
Is second childishness, 
And mere oblivion, 
Sans teeth—sans eyes—sans waterfall—sans 
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